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The editorial of the Commencement number of Splinters is, 
in a way, the final valediction of the Class of Thirty-four. It is 
read after all is over — after the busy, crowded days of Com- 
mencement Week are past, the happiest and yet the saddest of 
all our days at school. 

Every new gate-way to life, every new cross-road, causes 
us to stand a minute, thinking back on what has been, looking 
forward to what will come, before we continue on our way. 
Memories of gay moments, and of unhappy ones, of punishments 
and fun, of disappointments and of care-free laughter, will go 
with us. Mostly they are happy memories. 

It is easiest at parting not to try to say good-bye. In the 
years to come, we hope that we shall yet keep in contact with the 
school and with one another through the medium of Splinters. 




FOG 

What is beyond that thick, black fog ? 

A sunken plain and muddy bog ? 

A dreary blackness darker still 

Than surrounding fog that all space fills ? 

A never ending sight of gloom, 

With nothing but loneliness and doom ? 

Or is it a glorious place of pleasure 
Where one can find the hidden treasure 
Of cherished hopes and fulfilled dreams 
And gaiety and playful schemes ? 

These thoughts I turned o ’er in my mind, 
Hoping that some day I would find 
This moving blackness a mirage to be, 

Hiding beyond it endless joys for me. 

Jeanne Bryant, ’35 


CUPID 


Cupid comes to love-lorn lads who call — 

Some people say ; 

Sometimes he does not come at all — 

They also say ; 

And then again he comes unasked — 

I know r . 

Dorothy DeVoe, ’34 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 

The train is flying through the dark-clothed night ; 

The engine shoots forth cloud-like smoke and spark; 
With eager purpose in its panting flight 
Its bright eye glares ahead into the dark. 

And, as its piercing whistle rends the air, 

I see the intricate metallic wheels 

Revolve with tireless spirit ; now with care 

The way through treach ’rous river mist it feels. 

At times a mighty serpent it appears, 

This vast steel monster as it deftly winds ; 

With fork’d red tongue it laps and quickly sears 
The cool wind’s breath. It seeks a path and finds 
A tunnel through the distant mountain ’s core — 

Three shrieks ! — and safely passes on once more. 

Martha Jean Machold, ’34 
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ESCAPE 

I hear them calling me, but I won’t answer. I am going 
away, far away to China, Japan, India. There, the boat is 
moving. Good-bye, dull work-a-day world; I’m leaving you be- 
hind. On board everything is gay, exciting. I watch and listen. 
How much one can see, if one really tries. The sunset isn’t just 
a sunset. It is a child’s ball thrown into a colored pool. As the 
sun sinks, ripples of color spread over the sky. The moon, a 
beautiful white maiden trailing a scarf of filmy black gossamer, 
peeps over the rim of the water. She hesitates, then leaps up, 
throwing her veil from her as she starts her evening stroll across 
the sky. 

The boat docks amid sweltering heat. Noise, flies, and coolies 
are everywhere. Strange sights and odors reach me, stir my 
emotions. Where shall I go? I’ll take this rickisha and let the 
coolie decide. Down narrow, filthy streets we go. Where is the 
beauty of China that I ’ve heard so much about ? Suddenly, with- 
out any warning, we sweep into a beautiful park. There are 
flowers — blues, yellows, reds — so beautiful that they take my 
breath away. The coolie slows down to a walk. Tiny pagodas peep 
through the trees ; arched bridges cross gurgling streams. It is so 
quiet and beautiful here I would like to stay, but my coolie 
hurries on and, alas, I cannot stop him. What is that intoxicat- 
ing odor ? My coolie shows me. He has accidentally stepped on a 
flower. It is called Spellbinder. Oh, that I knew Chinese that I 
might ask him more about this strange flower. We swept around 
a corner and a canal came into view. It was — 

I I Mother, mother, where are my clean socks ? ’ ’ My eldest son 
has found my hiding-place at last. With a sigh I close my book, 
and so leave China behind as I step once more into my work-a- 
day world. 

“Did you look in your bureau, son ?” 


Janet Tighe, ’34 
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IN MEMORIAM OF ELSIE 
I 

I think of her as if she had not died ; — 

I still can see her eyes of deepest brown. 
She was my childhood playmate, and I hide 
The bitter tears of anguish trickling down. 


II 

As yesterday I see her in that bed 
Of moss and violets. And in her hair 
She wears some roses, and the petals red 
Unfold — and give their scent of perfume rare. 


Ill 

So child-like did she look, and full of rest ; 
And I, a child, looked wonder-stricken on. 
I could not cry — although I did my best 
To fully comprehend my friend was gone. 


IV 

But now I see too clearly Death’s sad trail; 
Remorsefully I send these words above. 

I vaguely hope to pierce the flimsy veil 
That bars me from the childhood friend I love. 

Ruth French, ’34 
Winner of Poetry Contest 
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TAXIS AND THE INIMITABLE C. D. M. 

Says Mr. Morley, “A taxi without a passenger cruises in a 
gentle Fabian fashion. It is only the taxi with a fare that spins 
briskly to its destination. ’ ’ 

Now, we all recognize the necessity for taxis, particularly in 
the congested civilization of today. Mr. Morley ’s tru-ism was 
used as a metaphor, an allegory. (Unfortunately, we are unlike 
the gentleman whose words we make so bold as to take in vain, 
— we lack his accuracy of exact word denotation. In our own 
mind we waver between “allegory” and “metaphor.” The only 
possible solution for us is to leave the choice to the possible 
reader. Mr. Morley would have had no hesitation; he has an 
intrinsic love of words ; to him there is no greater crime than to 
use a word inaccurately; he himself is so precise, so apt. Take 
“Fabian” — we applaud even while we fish for our pocket 
Webster). 

We feel we should apologize before continuing. Morley, we 
are sure, would have avoided the clumsiness of the long 
parenthesis above. 

And then, too, we have wandered far from our subject — 
the passenger in our taxi, is, we fear, a slovenly, indifferent sort 
of chap with no particular interest in the chauffeur’s loitering; 
and the chauffeur is not in the least upset by the indifference. 
Mr. Morley, traveling in a taxi, might indeed find many wander- 
ing ways of reaching his ultimate goal, might turn down many 
an interesting by-road, but only on condition that such deviations 
should enhance the pleasure of the ride. 

The roving eye at last alights upon the ticking meter ; it is 
high time we return to our point. (We truly have one) . 

An essay is a taxi, the vehicle an author uses to carry his 
reader to realization of some thought or opinion in the author’s 
mind. 

Some taxi-drivers are of leisurely nature — it is to them of 
little consequence that the passenger might prefer more rapid 
service. Others drive so recklessly that the fare thinks twice be- 
fore he again trusts his tender intellect to such break-neck 
speed and force. 


TAXIS AND THE INIMITABLE C. D. M. 
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Of all the taxi-drivers today, perhaps Christopher Morley 
is the most versatile, the most adroit at the wheel. And yet the 
serious, conservative gentleman seeking to cover the shortest 
distance between two points in the shortest time would do well 
to find another chauffeur. Mr. Morley is far too much the funster, 
the punster, for such as he — a driver who dearly delights in 
twirling around round dark unexpected corners on two wheels, 
who seeks such curious little by-ways. The impatient business 
man may not relish sight-seeing comment and delightful extra 
excursions into little-known alleys of Morley ’s beloved New 
York. And his pipe — perhaps tobacco fumes might irritate the 
portly elder’s nose. We ourselves have always found the greatest 
delight in cruising with him, of a Sunday evening, wherever he 
wills to go. 

The thought has occurred to us (thoughts sometimes do) that 
it would be well worth the while of other drivers and would-be 
drivers to imitate the genial Chris — clever in am r field, (equally 
skilled manoeuvering through city traffic, or racing through the 
open country-side) good-naturedly facetious and satiric, a lover 
of Truth and Beauty as well. 

We ourselves have even tried to scribble off delightful little 
essays in his half tongue-in-cheek, half serious way. Has someone 
remarked before that the true history of literature should be 
compiled from editors’ waste-baskets? 

This time we are determined to learn to drive. Clear the 
roads! Sound the horn! Bystanders, pedestrians, beware! We 
have, we hope, brought you to the right address. Thinking back 
over the times we stalled in traffic, took wrong turnings, bumped 
the fenders, all in so short a time, we regret that Mr. Morley him- 
self was not at the wheel. We confess we are but novice and 
amateur. So, having by some miracle escaped with our skin, we 
humbly doff our visored cap to the inimitable C. D. M., taxi- 
driver unique and extra-ordinaire. 

Mary Elizabeth Stevens, ’34 

Winner of Essay Contest 


BEFORE THE STORM 


The grass bowed, 

The leaves turned, 

Great black clouds darkened the world 
"Which only a moment before 
Had been so bright ; 

The birds all hushed their calls 
And returned to their young. 

Then came loud claps of thunder — 

A flash of piercing light — 

And all knew 

The threatened storm was close at hand. 

Carol Proctor, ’34 


WIND IN THE ALLEYS 

The wind sweeps over the valleys, 

Cool and fragrant and sweet. 

The wind sweeps into the alleys, 

Driving away the heat. 

Yet the valleys of velvet clover, 

Shaded by “ squirrelsome ” trees, 

Are known the world over, 

For that fragrant, whispering breeze ; 

While the damp, dark, dirty alleys, 

Congested with smells and feet, 

Are fanned by the cool wind’s sallies, 

As it slips through the narrow street. 

Even a wind has its work-days 
In alleys of cities and towns, 

But after that, the breeze plays 
On a stage of greens and browns. 

Muriel Harris, ’36 
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THE DRUMMER BOY 

In the distance I heard it amid the fray 
When the battle was o ’er at the close of day ; 

The roll of the drum beat ont ‘ ‘ retreat ’ ’ 

And the regiments wearily took defeat. 

Back they were pressed till well-nigh dawn — 

When daybreak came, their spirit was gone. 

The small drummer-boy, with his hair of bright gold, 
Cheered tired regiments — men, young and old ; 

They laughed at his pranks and his wonderful drum, 

But he never grew tired of making them fun. 

“Advance,” cried the captain, and on moved the ranks 
Of soldiers who ne’er more would watch drummer pranks. 

Onward to battle — the drum at the head 
Beating the cadence for men nearly dead 
Of weariness, hunger, and terrible thirst, 

But still surging forward — the drummer-boy first. 

The enemy fought as it ne ’er had before. 

*= * * * * 

The battle was over, the fighting was done, 

The drummer-boy lay with his head on his drum ; 

His sobbing was heard in the brave captain ’s tent — 

“Can that be our drummer?” and over he went. 

“WTiy are you crying? The battle is won” — 

“But, captain,” he sobbed, “there’s a hole in my drum.” 

Edith Lewis, ’35 
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MISS PINKERTON 


A black object loomed up before me through the driving 
rain. As I approached, I saw that it was an old house, very 
dreary looking. Realizing that the storm wouldn’t permit me to 
go further, I entered the gate and lifted the brass knocker on 
the heavy door. Soon it was opened by a little old lady who, when 
I had explained myself, welcomed me cordially. How gloomy and 
dark was the room into which she ushered me! The furniture 
almost frightened me because of its stiff, unfriendly appearance. 
Drawn tightly over the windows were dark red shades. On the 
walls of paneled oak hung oil paintings, probably family 
portraits. It seemed queer to me that such a charming lady should 
live here. 

In a short time she returned, carrying a tray ladened with 
tea and cookies. Although she talked and laughed cheerfully, she 
never mentioned herself except to tell me her name, Miss 
Pinkerton. Suddenly I noticed a ray of sunshine which had 
found its way in through the heavily curtained windows. When 
I rose to leave, she begged me to come again, for she said that 
she was lonely. To my great surprise, there was a quaint little 
garden in the front yard. Its gayly colored flowers even 
brightened up the house. “This seems to fit Miss Pinkerton,” I 
said to myself. 

On the following day I decided to drop in to thank Miss 
Pinkerton for her kindness of yesterday. The door was opened by 
a person with the ugliest expression that I had ever seen. “Are 
you Miss Pinkerton ? ” I asked. 

“I have always used that name,” she answered, scowling. 

Yes, surely it was she, but, oh, what a change from the 
person I had met before. I offered my thanks and was told to 
leave, for people weren’t wanted. Indeed, that was strange. 

Passing the village store, I saw Hiram, the only other person 
I knew around here. Probably he could tell me. “Is there some- 
thing queer about Miss Pinkerton who lives in that dilapidated 
house?” I asked. 

‘ ‘ One of them is certainly odd, ’ ’ he replied. 


MISS PINKERTON 
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‘ ‘ One, what do you mean ? ’ ’ 

“The Pinkerton twins live there,” lighting his pipe. “Yes,” 
thoughtfully, and then he proceeded to tell me about them. 

Miss Rebecca had always lived in that house. During her 
younger days everything had gone wrong. Gradually she had 
shut herself in and had refused to see people. On the other hand 
Miss Jane, her twin sister, was of a pleasant disposition. 
Although she had had troubles, too, she had always straightened 
them out and had gone on living happily. As for the garden, it 
was the only thing that Jane could call her own. The house be- 
longed to Rebecca ; therefore, she ran it as she thought best. Poor 
Jane took all the orders from her. 

“Yes, Miss Jane’s mighty fine, and if I were her, I wouldn’t 
stay there a minute, ’ ’ Hiram finished. 

Having learned all this, I resolved to become friendly with 
them both. Only the future will reveal my success. 

Nancy Lee Hatch, ’35 


DARK HILLS 

As the last ray of sun disappears in the west 
And the trees to dark shadows turn, 

The weary folk wend their way home to rest — 

To desires and dear ones, return. 

There’s a lonely figure on the hill, 

Sad and bent, it seems ; 

He looks like a statue — so quiet, so still — 

I wonder what he dreams. 

The moon mounts over the blue-gray slopes, 
Casting its silvery beams; 

And the figure, as if suddenly fired with hopes, 
Descends, while the hoot-owl screams. 

Priscilla Freeman, ’36 
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THE TRUMPET 

(Suggested by the Stories of Siegfried ) 

Siegfried, after traveling all day on foot to his parents’ 
country, became tired and decided to go to sleep for the night in 
the woods. In this wood lived a terrible monster, half snake and 
half beast, who devoured anything that came in his area. 
Siegfried, unknowingly, laid his weapons beside him and went to 
sleep. 

Soon the monster smelt human flesh and became angry. He 
crept through the forest toward Siegfried. 

Meanwhile, traveling nearby, was a young boy named 
Trumpvied. Because he knew that a monster lived in this wood, 
he was rather cautious. As he was crossing a mountain on the 
edge of the forest, he happened to look down into the valley. He 
saw Siegfried, lying under a tree, and the monster nearby. He 
knew that it was surely to be this person ’s fate if he didn ’t get 
away. In his arms he was carrying a small musical instrument 
that he had fashioned out of wood. He drew this to his lips and 
blew with all his might. When the monster heard the blast, he 
knew he was confronted by another enemy. He immediately 
turned about to meet him. Siegfried awakened right away and, 
drawing his sword, ran after the monster. 

Meanwhile Trumpvied ran down the mountain to his aid. 
A terrific battle went on between them in which Trumpvied was 
injured, but he still fought with Siegfried until they had killed 
the monster. 

Suffering from pain, he fell to the ground, dying. Siegfried 
thanked him for saving his life and then prayed to the gods to 
let him live. But it was willed that he should die. However, Thor 
thought that Trumpvied was very brave and told Siegfried that 
he would always be remembered. 

Soon Trumpvied died and from his blood sprang a vine with 
blood-red flowers in the shape of the instrument he had used. 
Nowadays we call it the Trumpet Vine. 


Jean McGay, ’38 


THE ROAD 


( With apologies to A. A. Milne) 


Where are you going, I says to the road. 

Where are you going, says he. 

Let’s go together to the end of the earth. 

All right, says he to me. 

What shall we see, I says to the road. 

Oh, everything, says he, 

Castles and mountains, countries and kings ; 

Let’s start, says he to me. 

Here is Siam, I says' to the road. 

What a queer place, says he, 

With chopsticks and coolies, jinrickshas and rice. — 
Let ’s explore, says he to me. ' ■ 

Where is Holland, I says to the road. 

We’re in it now, says he. 

Tulips and windmills, water and dykes, 

Here they are, says he to me. 

Let’s go home, I says to the road. 

Let’s go home, says he. 

We’ve seen the world, seven wonders and all. 

We’ve had a grand time, says he. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker, ’36 
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THE NORTH END OF BOSTON 

What a place ! As we walked up the narrow, winding streets, 
we passed an old burying-ground, containing graves of Rev- 
olutionary soldiers, a community house, a school, and rows and 
rows of ancient, dirty, red brick buildings, wjrich (to me, any- 
way) looked as alike as two peas (I should say fifty peas, per- 
haps). Finally, after a sudden turn in the street, we came to a 
house much neater than the rest, though somewhat the same in 
style, with the prettiest little garden imaginable in front of it — 
right in the heart of this city of brick ! Adjoining it and looking 
just as straight and majestic as it must have when William 
Dawes hung his famous lanterns there, was the Old North 
Church. 

First, we entered the adjoining house which contained many 
old pictures and curios, among the latter a desk with a secret 
hiding-place. How appropriate was the ancient-looking sexton 
who acted as our guide ! Then I climbed to the tower. Oh, what 
steps — and how dirty! It certainly is a shock after seeing the 
clean, white paint inside of the church to mount those dark, 
narrow, old stairs. On one of the several landings I saw the oldest 
clock in the city of Boston. It is some two and a half centuries 
old, but is still keeping good time. At last we reached the ‘ ‘ view- 
place” where the lanterns were hung. We could see all over 
Boston and even as far as the place where Lowell is supposed to 
be, though I must admit I had some difficulty in distinguishing 
Rogers Hall from the post-office, or the Auditorium from the 
City Hall. 

Now back into the church itself — there we saw one of 
Houdon’s busts of Washington. Lafayette remarked upon seeing 
it that it was the first one he had seen that really looked like 
Washington. If that is so, Washington must have been anything 
but handsome! We also saw one of the few remaining Vinegar 
Bibles in the world. It gets its name from the fact that a certain 
chapter of a certain edition of that famous work began “The 
Parable of the Vinegar” where it should have begun “The 
Parable of the Vineyard.” 


THE NORTH END OF BOSTON 
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Back into the sunny June day again, we passed down streets 
very much like those we had left not long before, though now we 
were seeing more and more shops. It seems to me that the Italians 
must love eating, for the shops seemed to contain nothing but 
food and how I’d hate to eat some of it! I never saw so many 
queer kinds of food in such queer shapes and sizes — fruits of all 
colors and descriptions; barrels full of brine and fishes, the size 
of pennies and more or less that shape too ; and cheeses, most of 
them apparently moldy, hard, and all of them orange, yellow, or 
gray according to the degree of staleness. The sidewalks were 
covered with crates of squealing pigs and about-to-be-headless 
chickens. The people — they, too, were different. Women carried 
baskets on their heads, store-keepers shouted out the queer names 
of the things they had to sell, and the color combinations — oh, 
my! This is little Italy — as different as can be from the rest of 
hurrying American Boston. 

Nancy 0. Chapin, ’36 


THE SEA GYPSY 

Oh, I hunger for the seashore, 

I ’m tired of the plain ; 

My heart is turned forever more 
To the sunny shores of Spain. 

For I long to travel onward, 

On across the sea ; 

And all that I desire 
Is a ship to shelter me. 

But when death is creeping nearer 
And all’s been said and done, 

I think I ’ll wander home again 
To you, my own dear one. 

Constance Winnette, ’36 
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AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 

Do you love little children ? 

Are you the sort of person who chucks one under its tiny 
chin and utters all manner of unintelligible and truly revolting 
noises? And is rewarded by having it ignore you completely? 
Or do you look at one coldly and say, “Hello brat,” and have it 
immediately single you out to be its buddy ? 

.By nature, I belong to the latter class, and, proving my 
theory, was chosen by my young niece, aged ten, to accompany 
her for an, evening — from a lineup of three other aunties who, 
loving children dearly, could have made her active little life 
miserable. 

And so, young Joany and I were left with the evening on 
our hands. “Let’s go to a hockey game,” said my young charge. 

Her Uncle Jim had just finished telling her the night before 
that ice hockey games were veritable carnivals of gore — bloody 
spectacles before which strong men blenched and trembled, to be 
enjoyed in the fullest extent, therefore, only by first year 
medical students. 

“You wouldn’t dare,”. I jeered. “You’d pass out at the 
first fracture. Hockey games are' only’ for those who have been 
trained on raw meat from infancy. I’ll take you to see Mickey 
Mouse.” 

“I would too dare,” she. maintained stoutly. “You get some 
tickets and I ’ll show you. ’ ’ 

We went. It was no less an occasion than that on which 
the home team was to attempt to make it thirteen straight wins. 
The consensus of opinion was that the wrong side of town would 
be present in a body, ready either to ring the welkin in case of 
victory, or the necks of the players in event of defeat. 

The lobby was well policed, about one for every five people, 
and young Joany whispered in my ear, “Uncle Jim says that 
their pockets are chock-full of tear bombs. ’ ’ 

Through the opening we caught a glimpse of a rectangle of 
clear white ice, glowing under the arc lights with the subdued 
fire of moonstone. Destined for the upper regions, we neverthe- 
less stopped to peer in at those established in ringside or box 


AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 
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seats. “Bootleggers probably,” said Joany sniftily. (Undoubted- 
ly more of Uncle Jim’s local color). 

We scaled the dizzy heights, and after getting firmly estab- 
lished ourselves, turned to our programs in order to saturate 
ourselves with the private lives of the players. 

“What time does it begin?” inquired Joany. 

“Eight o’clock,”. I answered promptly. 

“It says here it begins at eight-thirty.” (Who ever taught 
that child to read, anyhow.) 

It was slow hockey. Even the uninitiated could see that, and 
the gentlemen who, self appointed, tendered advice, were loud 
in their censure of the close-fisted tactics of the visiting team. 

Joany was optimistic, however. “I fear that this is just the 
lull before the storm,” said that precocious child. “I distinctly 
saw one of the players push another.” 

By the end of the first period she was strongly partisan. 
Tiny, the home team goalie, had won her motherly heart, and an 
expert opinion, voiced somewhere in the rear, that under the 
new rulings a goal tender might easily get killed, filled her with 
horror. Tiny’s own sister couldn’t have been prouder of his 
cleverness nor more apprehensive for his safety. 

The second period found her distinctly restive. She had 
come to be shocked, disgusted, and revolted. All that had 
transpired had been some very good hockey, played by two 
gentlemanly teams. She even so far relaxed as to take a quite 
intelligent interest in the technical side of the game, and soon 
exhausted my pitiful fund of information. Out of twenty-five 
questions, twenty times I answered incorrectly, fifteen times of 
which I was caught answering incorrectly. She turned to an 
elderly bum on her left. Courteous explanations were forthcom- 
ing, and the two chatted along in what promised to become a 
beautiful hockey friendship. 

Then the home team made a goal — a signal for wild demon- 
strating. Above the clamor could be heard the shrill, piping 
voice of Joany, and with frenzied fists she beat upon the head 
and shoulders of the man in front. I held my breath. But did he 
turn and punch the infant in the nose ? He did NOT ! He re- 
blocked his hat and smiled benignly. 
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SPLINTERS 


The child noted for the first time large red circles that 
stained the ice before either goal. “Oh,” she gasped, “Some- 
body has been slashed, and I didn ’t see it ! ” 

I hated to disillusion her. ‘ ‘ But those spots were there at the 
very start. Possibly left over from the last game. ’ ’ 

Until the last minute of play she refused to give up hope. 
Every major collision sent her cowering into her seat. 

“You look, I can’t.” 

“Why, it’s all right.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

‘ * They got up and skated away. ’ ’ 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“No.” 

“Oh.” 

Another goal. 14998 satisfied customers purred. The game 
was over. No bloodshed, no broken limbs, no fights, no profanity. 

“I don’t believe they have accidents,” Joany stated in- 
dignantly as we left the building without even having been 
pushed. “Do you think Uncle Jim would take me to a prize 
fight?” 

There’s a rumor going ’round that ice hockey games are 
veritable carnivals of gore — well, don’t be fooled. Go any night 
— and take the kiddies. Lucy Fowle, P. G., 

Winner of Short Story Contest 


DUSK 

Slowly, softly, silently, the shadows begin to fall; 
The golden sun sinks behind the deep-blue clouds; 
Against the deepening blue of twilight, 

Smoke stacks — indigo. 

One by one the stars begin to light the sky above ; 

A moon, God ’s lantern, rises slowly. 

All that goes on above is unknown to us, 

While here on earth, life goes silently onward. 

Virginia Furber, ’34 



SENIOR SONG 

(Tune: Smoke Gets In Your Eyes ) 

The time has come when we 
Have to drift apart; 

Though so far away 
Thoughts will ever stray 
Back to Rogers Hall. 

We all have had a share 
In work and play and care — 
Now we say good-bye 
Memory will not die 
Of our days with you. 

When we’re gone, 

We hope you’ll carry on 
Our love which is always true, 
And we ask 
Remember evermore 
The class of thirty-four. 

So, we are singing here 
Words which are sincere; 

Though so far away, 

Thoughts will frequently stray 
Back to Rogers Hall. 


C. P. 
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UNDERGRADUATE “TAPS” 

The year is done; 

All our friends, 

And our pals, 

All are gone ; 

Thoughts of you, 

Seniors dear, 

Lead us on. 


B. H. and P. F. 



CONSTANCE K. CRAFTS 
Vice President 
220 Linden Avenue, 

Oak Park. Illinois 

Cae Club ; Vice-President of Senior 
Class. ’34 ; Exeter Dance Committee. 
'33, ’34 : Andover Dance Committee. 
*34 : Chairman of Informal Dance, *34 ; 
Informal Dance Committee, '33; 
Christmas Play, ’34 : Senior Play. '34 ; 
Hockey Team. '33 : Capt, Hoekev Team. 
'34: Sub Basketball Team. '34: Tennis 
Team, '33 ; Literary Club, ’33, ‘34 ; 
Senior Reception Committee, '33 ; 
Senior Editor “Splinters''’, *34. 


MARTHA JEAN MACHOLD 
President 

307 Guy Park Avenue, 
Amsterdam. New York 

Kava Club : President Senior Class, 
’34; Sub Hockey Team, ‘33: Hockey 
Team, ’34 : Manager Basketball. ’34 : 
Chairman Senior Prom Committee. '34 ; 
Chairman Exeter Dance Committee. '34; 
Informal Dance Committee. '34; 
Faculty Marshal, '33 ; Christmas Play. 
'33. ’34 ; “Splinters’’ Literary Board, 
’34 : Literary Club. '34 : Athletic Com- 
mittee. ’34; Riding Team, '34; Art 
Prize, ’34. 




CAROL F. PROCTOR 
Secretary-Treasurer 
142 Holyrood Avenue. 

Lowell. Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Secretary and Treasurer 
Cae Club. ’34 : Cheer Leader, ’32 ; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer Senior Class. '34 ; 
“Splinters" Business Board, '32, '33; 
Business Manager “Splinters”, '34 ; 
Commencement Marshal. '33; Senior 
Reception Committee, ’32. ’33 ; Council, 
'33 : Basketball Team. ’31. ’33 : Sub 
Baseball. ’30; Sub Hockey Team. ’30; 
Hockey Team, '31. ’32, '33. ’34: Basket- 
ball Team. ’31. ’33. ’34: Sub Basketball 
Team, '32 : Captain, ’33 : Manager. ’34 ; 
Tennis Team. ‘31. '32. '33. ’34 ; 

Manager. ’33 ; Tennis Cup. *33 : Swim- 
ming Team. ’31, '32, 33. '34 ; Captain 
Ball Team, ’32; “R. H.’\ ’31. '32, '33. 
'34 : Athletic Medal, ’33 : Christmas 
Play. ’30, ’31, '32 : Andover Dance 
Committee, '34 ; Informal Dance Com- 
mittee, ‘34 ; Athletic Committee, ’33, 
’34. 






IiUTH K. BRADLEY 
41 Grove Street, 

Putnam, Connecticut 

Kava Club; Sub. Basketball Team, 
*34 ; Exeter Dance Committee. '34 ; 
Literary Club, *34; Tenuis Team. *34. 


DOROTHY B. CLARK 
30 Wave Avenue, 

Wakefield, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Secretary and Treasurer 
of Kava Club. *34; President of Coun- 
cil, ’34 ; Hockey Team, *33. ’34 ; Hockey 
Manager. *34 : Basketball Team, *34 ; 
Senior Play, *33, *34; Christmas Play, 
'34; “Splinters" Literary Board, *34; 
Senior Reception Committee, ‘33; 
Athletic Committee, ’34; Riding Team, 
’34; “R. H.**, ’34: Dramatics Prize, 
*34. 




LOUISE DAXCAUSE 
863 Andover Street. 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Swimming Team, *32, *33, 
*34 ; Swimming Manager. *34 ; Basket- 
ball Team, *33. ’34; Hockey Team. ’33, 
’34 ; Captain Ball Team. *32 ; Athletic 
Committee, ’33. *34 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, *34; Senior Reception 
Committee, ’33. 






DOROTHY F. DeYOE 
99 Livingston Avenue. 

New Brunswick. New Jersey 

Cae Club ; President of Cae Club. ’34 ; 
Basketball Manager. *33 ; Literary Club, 
'31. *32. *33. *34; Council. *32; Andover 
Dance Committee. *32. *33: Basketball 
Team, *32. *33. ’34; Hockey Team. *33, 
*34 ; Sub Hockey Team. ‘32 ; Tennis 
Team. *33. *34; Swimming Team. ‘33, 
*34; Christmas Play. ? 31 ; Senior Re- 
ception Committee, 32, *33 : “R. H.’’, 
*32. *33. ’34 ; Captain Ball Team. ’32 ; 
Business Board of “Splinters’*. ’34 ; 
Exeter Dance Committee. *33 : Athletic 
Committee, *33. *34 ; Athletic Medal, ’34. 


RUTH E. FRENCH 
West Tewksbury, Massachusetts 

Cae Club: Christmas Play. *34; 
Property Committee Senior Play. ’33 ; 
“Splinters*’ Literary Board, *34; Prom 
Committee, *34: Hockey Team, *33. *34; 
Senior Play. *34; “R. H.’*. *33; Basket- 
ball Team. *33: Captain Basketball 
Team. *34; Senior Reception Commit- 
tee. *33; Scholarship Honor List, ’33, 
*34; “Splinters" Poetry Prize. *34; Un- 
derhill Honors, ’34. 




VIRGINIA B. FURBER 
Main Street, 

Cohasset. Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Hockey Team, ’32. ’33, 
*34: Literarv Club, ’32, *33: Business 
Board “Splinters**, *32, ’33, *34; Chair- 
man of Andover Dance. ’34; Exeter 
Dance Committee. *33; Glee Club, *31, 
‘32 : Christmas Play. ’30 ; Senior Re- 
ception Committee, ’31. *32, ’33 ; 

Council. *34; Senior Marshal, ’33; In- 
formal Dance Committee, ’33. 






RUTH A. GRANNIS 
St. Anne’s Rectory, 

Lowell. Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Hockey Team, ’82, ’84 ; 
Basketball Team, ’38, ’34 ; Senior Play, 
’34 Christmas Play, ’34; Senior Re- 
ception Committee, ’33 ; Tennis Team, 

»9 | 


BETTY GREISEN 
749 Amboy Avenue, 

Fords, New Jersey 

Kava Club ; Swimming Team, ’34 ; 
Literary Club, ’34 ; Music Prize, ’34. 




BETTY ANN HORTON 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut 

Kava Club; Hockey Team, ’33, ’34; 
Basketball Team, ’34 ; Sub Basketball 
Team, ’33 ; Swimming Manager, ’34 ; 
Swimming Team, ’34 ; Senior Reception 
Committee, ’33 ; Athletic Committee, 
’34 ; Literary Club, ’33, ’34 ; President 
of Literary Club, ’34 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’34; Stage Manager for 
Senior Play, ’34. 





MARJORIE J. LEE 
102 Maplewood Terrace 
Springfield. Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Senior Prom Committee. 
'34; Swimming Team. '34: Literary 
Club. ’34; Informal Dance Committee, 
'34: Tennis Team, *34. 


SUSAN D. MILLER 
37 Gates Street. 

White River Junction, Vermont 

Cae Club ; Literary Club. *33, *34 ; 
Senior Reception Committee. *33. *34 : 
Senior Prom Committee, '34 ; Sub 
Basketball, '33, *34; Sub Hockey, '34; 
Sub Swimming Team. *34. 




MARY ELIZABETH STEVENS 
37 Berkeley Street, 

Nashua, New Hampshire 

Kava Club; Council, ’33, ’34; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer Council, '34; An- 
dover Dance Committee, ’33 ; Literary 
Club. ’33, ’34 ; Literary Club Commit- 
tee, ’33 : “Splinters'* Board, *33 ; Editor 
of “Splinters”, *34; Sub Hockey Team, 
’34 : Sub Basketball Team, *34 ; Sub 
Swimming Team. ’34 ; “Splinters’* Essay 
Prize, *34 ; Underhill Honors, ’34. 





A. JANET TIGHE 
14 Belrose Avenue, 
Lowell. Massachusetts 



Ivava Club ; President Kava Club, 
*84 ; Basketball Team, ’34 ; Sub Hockey 
Team, ’34; Senior Play, *33; Christmas 
Play, ’32. ’33, ’34 ; Senior Prom Com- 
mittee. ’34 ; Literary Club, *31, *32, *33, 
*34 ; “Splinters” Business Board, ’34. 
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CLASS PROPHECY— 1934 

With the magic gift wherein the power of the prophet lies, 
we take you with us to a crowded dance floor. The time — 1944. 
The orchestra has been requested to play old favorites — 

“III Wind” 

Ruth Bradley, once outside the picket fence, 

We’re glad to hear has no more accidents. 

“I Knew You When” 

Dot has won great fame in diving, 

And she reports her horsemanship thriving. 

“Dinner at Eight” 

’Mid social flurry Connie still is frantic ; 

She has taken her place in circles diplomatic. 

“I’ll Be Faithful ” 

Louise now drives a huge sedan ; 

She ’s still in love with the Only Man. 

“Hi-ya, Duchess !” 

DeVoe — a duchess, next in our recital — 

We remember of old, she fell for a title ! 

“You Ought to he in Pictures” 

Upon our stage, Ruth French we’ve seen, 

But now she’s queen of the silver screen. 

“You’re Blase” 

Growing still “smoother” day by day, 

Ginnie announces for KDKA. 

“It’s Psychological” 

Grannis would always forget, or mislay — 

She ’s sure to be late on her w T edding day. 
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“It Was a Night on the Water ” 

Betty Greisen, as she pleases, 

Sets her sail to the ocean breezes. 

“ We’re In the Money” 

Betty Ann, efficient still, 

Manages a bank with skill. 

“Sophisticated Lady ” 

Lee has won great social fame ; 

On exclusive lists you ’ll find her name. 

“One Minute to One” 

Designing clothes is our President ’s fate ; 

We hear that now she’s seldom late. 

“We’ll Make Hay While the Sun Shines” 
Vermont is still the home of Sue ; 

She tends a farm and a husband, too. 

“Dancing Lady” 

Carol Proctor (nimble feet) 

Holds spectator spell-bound in his seat. 

“Butterfingers” 

Mary Lib, through with immatured genius’ strife, 
Now has a firm grasp upon life. 

“Morning, Noon and Night” 

Busy Janet spends her day 
Tending babes and orphans stray. 

“The Last Round-TJp ” 

E ’en as our school days slow diminish, 

So, too, our prophecy must finish. 

M. E. S. and D. F. D. 


CLASS WILL 


Now this page is neatly filled, 

With gifts to you the Seniors have willed. 

Mart Machold leaves her remarkable sight 
To Ginnie Fitz, whom help it might. 

Now DeVoe leaves a scarlet flush — 

Added to Higby’s gives a slight blush. 

Connie Crafts’ ability to “self-express” 

Is left to Babs, the “self -compressed.” 

Ginnie ’s Johnnie is left to Tina Burnett, 

But don ’t think one moment that he ’ll forget. 

Betty Greisen’s very definite ways 
Replace Jeanne Bryant’s indefinite sways. 

Emmy Stevens leaves her hockey flat 
To the champion player, Betty Pratt. 

The gigantic stature of Ruth Bradley 
Is left to Tina Hill who needs it sadly. 

Sue Miller, at pranks so easy to catch, 

Leaves her technique to dare-devil Nancy Lee Hatch. 

A poise that ’s marvelous to see 
Barbara Marden owes to Lee. 

Ruth French leaves her dramatic fame 
To Hilly Pratt — long may she reign. 

Ruth Grannis leaves her fame of being late 
To Edith Lewis, first through the gate. 
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With B. Ann Horton’s quiet ways 
Connie Winnette will win great praise. 

But to show you we can be serious — 

Carol Proctor leaves her tennis court fame 
For little Nancy Parker to make her name. 

Dot Clark leaves her quiet and reserve 
To Betty Cleveland to cherish and preserve. 

Louise Dancause leaves for Cae, the honor of winning, 
With Pussie Freeman for the swimming. 

Now Janet’s sense of comedy and fun, 

To Muriel Harris, and lo ! our will is done ! 

C. C. 


SENIOR EVENTS 


May twenty-fifth 

The Senior Class had its annual dinner at the Nashua 
Country Club. We found the table decorated with beautiful 
spring flowers, the gift of Mrs. Francis Murphy, mother of last 
year’s president, who came down to the club for a few moments 
to wish us good luck and fine weather for Commencement. 

May twenty-eighth 

Mrs. McGay entertained the Senior Class Saturday evening 
at the movies, followed by supper at her home. The splendid food 
and novelty of the late hour afforded us great pleasure which was 
added to by the knowledge that our underclassmen friends across 
the yard had long since retired for the night. 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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J une first 

The class was delightfully entertained by Mrs. Horace 
Proctor and Carol at a picnic supper in their attractive garden. 
The open air gave zest to our appetites for the hot-dogs and 
bacon which we cooked over the two stone fireplaces. 

Returning to school at eight-thirty, we sang to the Under- 
graduates our version of “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.” In re- 
turn we listened to the “Undergraduate Taps”, and then threw 
our bouquets of forget-me-nots. 


C. C. 
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STUDENT COUNCIL FOR 1934 


Dorothy Clark, President 
Mary Elizabeth Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer 
Virginia Furber Nancy Lee Hatch 


Barbara Staples 


Margaret Clowe 



STUDENT RECITAL AT VESPERS 

On Sunday, February fourth, we were given a concert by 
Marjorie Marshall and Betty Greisen. Both girls are remarkable 
pianists and we greatly enjoyed hearing from their hands such 
familiar pieces as Tchaikowsky ’s Chanson Triste and Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude as well as the ever popular Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk by DeBussy. D. B. C. 

CARL SANDBURG 

On the evening of February fifth, at Andover, we greatly 
enjoyed a talk by the distinguished American poet, Carl 
Sandburg. 

The audience seemed fascinated by his charm. His very 
speech displayed the same rhythm and lovely choice of words 
that are found in his poetry. After telling us something of the 
modern way of writing poetry and proving that free verse is not 
to be thought solely a product of this jazz age, he read in a very 
delightful manner several of his short poems. Then, strapping 
on his guitar, he sang and explained the origin of some of the 
folk-songs found in his American Song Bag. A special arrange- 
ment of three negro spirituals closed his evening with us. 

M. J. L. 
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THE SENIOR PLAY — ‘ ‘ HOW THE STORY GREW” 

The title looks deceiving. One might think the play was 
given in June, but no — this was merely our big-hearted, though 
perhaps amateurish, attempt to contribute financially to 

Splinters. 

For many weeks we practiced our little play — Dot Clark, 
Connie Crafts, Dorothy DeVoe, Mary Elizabeth Stevens, Betty 
Greisen, Martha Jean Machold, Sue Miller and Betty Ann 
Horton. The opening night, February ninth, arrived, and, of 
course, we were much excited, as for some of us it was a first 
appearance behind the foot-lights. It was an amusing play, deal- 
ing with country house-wives who dearly delight in gossip. And 
we could find no fault with our audience, for it seemed to enjoy 
our efforts to please. B. A. H. 

INFORMAL DANCE 

The second informal dance was held on Saturday night, the 
twenty-fourth of February. This event was introduced last year 
with such success that we were eager to have it repeated. The 
music was provided by a four piece orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Roger Connor of Lowell. 

The dance was received with as much enthusiasm as before 
and we hope Mrs. McGay will continue to list this event on the 
annual calendar for others to enjoy as much as we did. 

C. C. 

ANDOVER RETURN DANCE 

The entire morning of March tenth we spent having hair 
curled and nails manicured. Too excited to eat much, we hurried 
through dinner. It was a miserable, snowy night, but we piled 
into the bus with gay spirits. Arriving at Commons, we were 
introduced to our partners. In the receiving line were Mrs. 
Fuess, Mrs. Poynter, Mrs. McGay, Dorothy Clark, and Ward 
West, the President of the Glee Club. 

The dance started at seven-fifteen with a grand march. 
During the evening delicious refreshments were served in one 
of the attractive adjoining rooms. The dancing continued until 
eleven-thirty, when we reluctantly said our good-byes and waded 
our way through the snow to the bus. M. E. S. 
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MISS THAYER OF THE PRINCE SCHOOL 

On the afternoon of Mareh eleventh, Miss Lucy Thayer, of 
the Prince School, gave us a very enlightening talk on the 
pleasure and usefulness of department store work. She showed us 
glimpses of many phases of this type of occupation. We greatly 
appreciated her obliging answers to our numerous questions. 

D. B. C. 


TWO PLAYS BY MRS. TAPP’S CLASSES 


On the evening of March sixteenth, the Voice Training class 
presented an hilarious comedy entitled Station Y Y Y Y. 

The plot centered about the attempts of a typical boy to con- 
vince his father of the assets of a boys’ camp. Peals of laughter 
issued forth as Station Y Y Y Y, in charge of Herbert, broad- 
casted a convincing as well as an entertaining program. The cast : 


Mrs. Winstead 

Mr. Winstead 

Herbert Winstead.. 

Anita Winstead 

Caroline Winstead 

Roger Colby 

Chauffeur 


Bettina Hill 

...Jeanne Bryant 

Edith Lewis 

Ruth Higby 

.Bettina Burnett 

Virginia Fitz 

Barbara Staples 


On this same evening, the Spoken English class presented 
The Blackbird Pie, a fantasy which everyone enjoyed. 

The cast, in order of appearance : 


The Maid 

The Chief Cook 

Gilbert 

Huntsman 

Heather 

Feather 

The Queen 

The King 

Councillor 

The Poet Laureate 

Headsman 

Herald 


Guests 


Nancy Parker 

Jean McGay 

Barbara Leland 

Priscilla Freeman 

Barbara Staples 

Nancy Chapin 

Barbara Marden 

Priscilla Freeman 

Jean McGay 

Nancy Parker 

Edith Lewis 

Betty Pratt 

Muriel Harris 

Bettina Burnett 

Betty Ann Horton 

Mary Elizabeth Stevens 

N. 0. C. 
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SPRING PLAYS 

Following a formal dinner on the closing night of school, 
March twenty-second, three plays were presented by the 
Dramatics Class, under the direction of Mrs. Tapp. 

The first, The Bed Lamp, was a merry comedy. The plot was 
woven about a small red lamp which held a different significance 
for each member of the family. Several complications resulted 
from this, but were eventually disentangled. The cast : 


Harold Deering 

Bill Worth .. 

Aunt Matilda Deering. 

Alice Deering 

Archie Clark 

Annie, the maid 


Dorothy Clark 

Ruth Grannis 

Janet Tighe 

Ruth French 

...Betty Cleveland 
Constance Crafts 


The second, a charming play called Jazz and Minuet, took 
place in both the twentieth and seventeenth centuries. Not only 
was the play effective in itself, but the characters were excellent- 
ly portrayed as well. The cast : 


Eleanor Van Hayden ) 
Prudence Van Hayden / 
Robert Trowbridge 1 
Richard Townsend / 

Monsieur Devereaux 

Mrs. Van Hayden 

maid 


Ruth French 

Marjorie Lee 

..Betty Cleveland 
Constance Crafts 

....Dorothy Clark 


The third, entirely different in character, was Voices, a tale 
of Jeanne D’Arc. There were only two characters, one a French 
maid, the other, Jeanne D’Arc in disguise. It was quite a test of 
the ability of the players. The cast : 


Yvonne Dorothy Clark 

The Other (Jeanne D’Arc in disguise) Ruth French 

B. H. 


CAE-KAVA BASKET BALL GAME 


Arrived — March seventeenth — Cae-Kava basketball game ! 
While the teams were lining up downstairs, the gymnasium was 
being filled rapidly by spectators. It was very festive in its grand 
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array of decorations — blue and orange for the stage, with red 
and white for the balcony. The teams came on the floor greeted 
by lusty cheers of classmates and friends. The whistle blew — 
the game had begun ! Cae made the first basket, followed shortly 
by Kava. The pass work was excellent and everyone played ex- 
ceedingly well and fast. At the end of the game the score was 
8-24 in favor of Cae. Following this, Mrs. McGay entertained the 
alumnae and both teams with their subs in the drawing-room. 

The crowning event of the day — the banquet. The table was 
unique in its decorations. Cellophane Kava lions and white Cae 
bear rugs were at each place as well as the usual charms. After 
congratulatory speeches by Mrs. McGay and Miss Breeden, 
the cup was presented to Cae and another successful Cae-Kava 
banquet was ended. 


The line-up was as follows : 


CAE 

D. DeVoe 

C 

KAVA 

M. Machold 

C. Proctor 

SC. 

M. Clowe (Capt.) 

R. French (Capt.) 

F. 

B. Horton 

B. Hill 

F. 

D. Clark 

L. Dancause 

G. 

R. Grannis 

L. Fowle 

G. 

J. Tighe 

S. Miller 

C. Crafts 

B. Burnett 

SUBS 

R. Bradley 

M. Stevens 

N. Hatch 

C. 


MR. HELLER AND MR. NICCOLI 

On Sunday, March eighteenth, we enjoyed a musical pro- 
gram given by Mr. Heller, pianist, and Mr. Niccoli, violinist. 
They were greeted with pleasure, and, as usual, kindly responded 
to our applause with many encores. 


D. B. C. 
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EXETER DANCE 

The long-awaited Exeter Concert and Dance came on April 
fourteenth. It was really a fine affair. The gym was decorated — 
after many sleepless nights and anxious days — with colorful 
cellophane and bright balloons. Our dance floor looked quite 
attractive when it was finished, with an EXETER of balloons 
adorning the back curtain of the stage. We trouped over to the 
gym for the concert about 4.30, and enjoyed an hour of singing 
and playing by our talented guests. Then followed the reception 
and dinner in the Hall, and soon the dance. Amid a popping of 
balloons and the music of Exeter’s popular orchestra, we spent 
an evening of grand fun. 

When it was all over, we reluctantly bade our friends good- 
night, hobbled over to our rooms, exchanged a final “What was 
your man’s name?” “I had a swell time, didn’t you?” “Weren’t 
they all smooth dancers ! ’ ’ and so, to bed. 

M. J. M. 

WHISTLER LECTURE 

On Sunday afternoon, April twenty-second, Miss Clark ex- 
hibited many pictures and prints of Whistler’s paintings, talking 
to us in a most interesting manner about the man, his life, and 
work. This was in connection with the play presented in the gym- 
nasium the following evening as Lowell’s contribution to the 
nation-wide commemoration of his birth. 

M. E. S. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 

Founder’s Day, May seventh, fell on Monday this year. 
Early in the morning alumnae began to arrive, and the dining- 
room was well filled for luncheon. Following the meal, Miss 
Parsons spoke to us all in the school- room, telling us why we 
celebrate the seventh of May here at Rogers Hall. First of all, 
one blushing girl was sent to discover the year of Miss Rogers’ 
birth (1819). Miss Parsons then told us of the early days of the 
school, of its gradual growth, and of many interesting episodes 
that marked the years. 



EXHIBITION MATCH ON FOUNDER'S DAY 
Jo Fowle Wins from Marjorie Lee 



CAE WINS BASKETBALL 







CAE WINS SWIMMING 


CAE WINS TENNIS 
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Jo Fowle and Marjorie Lee played an exhibition tennis 
match until time for the swimming meet between Cae and Kava, 
which began with a cork race at three o’clock. The scheduled 
events — races, both serious and silly ; relays, form swimming and 
diving — took place in rapid order, Cae being victor in the end 
by a score of 36 to 24. The individual high scorers were Louise 
Dancause, Carol Proctor and Virginia Fitz. The teams were : 


Cae 

Virginia Fitz 
Louise Dancause 
Dorothy DeVoe 
Carol Proctor 


Kava 

Betty Greisen 
Betty Ann Horton 
Marjorie Lee 
Elizabeth Ann Parker 
M. E. S. 

RIDING 


The last ride of the year, on Monday, May twenty-eighth, 
was made a special occasion by a longer ride than usual over the 
trails, followed by a picnic supper in a clearing by the side of a 
lake. Here we toasted hot dogs over the fire and ate ravenously 
the picnic supper provided by Miss Bagster. 

On the basis of horsemanship shown in the season’s riding, 
the two club teams were chosen, and the Kava team was declared 
winner. Members of the Kava riding team — Jeanne Bryant, 
Dorothy Clark, Nancy Lee Hatch, and Martha Jean Machold. 

M. E. S. 


CAE AND KAVA SUPPERS 

On Thursday, May thirty-first, the Caes and Kavas enjoyed 
their last suppers, which both clubs felt to be the pleasantest 
events of the year. 


KAVA 

Mrs. Harris, the mother of one of our members, invited the 
club to have its supper at her home. When we had refreshed our- 
selves by swimming in the pool, we prepared our famous frank- 
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furters, which tasted better than ever cooked over an outdoor 
fireplace. After supper, the retiring president, Janet Tighe, was 
presented with a traveling clock. 

CAE 

The Caes, also, were fortunate in being invited by Mrs. 
Dancause to hold their supper at her summer home at Lake 
Nabnassett. Here they enjoyed swimming and boating, followed 
by the same favorite supper of frankfurters. Dorothy DeVoe, 
Cae’s retiring president, received a jewelry box. 

N. L. H. 


SINGING BEACH 

Saturday, June second, the day of the annual school picnic 
at Singing Beach, was a beautiful day. After an uneventful trip 
to the beach by bus, we all donned our bathing-suits — the quicker 
to get a sun-burn. Hardly had the food been placed on the sand 
when the “doling out” began. After the regulation hour dragged 
by, many tried to swim in the icy water. All too soon we had to 
leave — bringing back, besides what we had taken, a little sand 
and some good cases of sun-burn. 

D. D. 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 

The final tennis match, which marked the termination of 
the Cae and Kava tournaments, was played on Sunday afternoon, 
June third. The two participants were Jo Fowle and Marjorie 
Lee, the former winning for Cae. The teams were : 


Cae 

Dorothy DeVoe 
Virginia Fitz 
Jo Fowle 
Carol Proctor 


Kava 

Ruth Bradley 
Ruth Grannis 
Nancy Lee Hatch 
Marjorie Lee 


D. D. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

BACCALAUREATE SUNDAY 

The school attended St. Anne’s Church on the morning of 
June 3rd. The Baccalaureate speaker was Dr. Francis Webster of 
Christ Church, Boston. He spoke on entering into life through 
the straight and narrow gate, showing us that true happiness lies 
not in ease and luxury, but in the ability to meet simple problems 
bravely. 

In the afternoon Miss Gertrude Tingley of Boston, a singer 
whom we have enjoyed several times before, gave a recital of 
songs, among them several Negro spirituals and the ever popular 
Water Boy. This was followed by an informal supper served to 
parents and guests of the school. 

M. E. S. 


CLASS DAY 

Monday, June fourth, brought the excitement of Senior 
Luncheon and Class Day exercises. At luncheon the Seniors sat at 
a long table, which was attractively decorated with spring 
flowers. At each Senior’s place was the present from the under- 
graduates and a joke gift. To the strains of the traditional “The 
Bear Went Over the Mountain”, each girl rose in turn to read 
her verse. 

Following the luncheon everyone went into the school-room. 
There the athletic awards for the year were given out, and next 
year’s club presidents, Nancy Lee Hatch of Kava, and Bettina 
Hill of Cae, were announced. 

The Hockey, Basketball, Swimming and Tennis Cups were 
won by Cae ; the Riding Cup was won by Kava. 

“R. H. ” awards were given to Dorothy Clark, Dorothy 
DeVoe, Virginia Fitz, Nancy Lee Hatch and Carol Proctor. The 
Individual Tennis Cup was won by Jo Fowle, and the Posture 
Cup went to Betty Cleveland. 

The Seniors then lined up while the prophecy, written by 
Mary Elizabeth Stevens and Dorothy DeVoe was read by 
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Dorothy Clark, with piano accompaniment by Jeanne Bryant. 
This was followed by the Class Will, which was written by 
Constance Crafts and read by Janet Tighe. Finally, came the 
traditional willing of flowers to the undergraduates and the 
singing of the Class Song. 

COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

At approximately 8.45 the center curtain in the gymnasium 
drew apart to disclose Act 1 of Seventeen, the play selected by 
Mrs. Tapp for Commencement. 

The first act had a cozy, friendly setting in the Baxter’s 
living room, and during this act we find Willie, the hero of 
Seventeen, meeting Lola Pratt, his first attack of love. The second 
was a moonlight scene in the garden, and Willie and his friends 
serenade the girls of their choice. The third act is placed again in 
the Baxter’s sitting room, and we see Willie giving up his place 
at the picnic because there is not room for all. The last scene is a 
farewell party to Lola held in Mr. Parcher’s beautiful garden 
with decorations of jack-o’-lanterns. 

The whole play went very smoothly, and the animation of 
the young people in the cast had its desired effect upon the 
audience. 

People of the Play 


Mrs. Baxter Constance Crafts 

Mr. Baxter Betty Cleveland 

William Sylvanus Baxter Dorothy Clark 

Jane Baxter Nancy Parker 

Johnnie Watson \ / Ruth Grannis 

May Parcher / V Bettina Burnett 

Lola Pratt f „ 1 Ruth French 

Joe Bullitt > T he Younger / Virginia Fitz 

George Crooper i Generation j Edith Lewis 

Ethel Boke 1 / Betty Hill 

Wallie Banks / \ Barbara Staples 

Mr. Parcher Jeanne Bryant 

Genesis Ruth Higby 

Clematic “Peggy” Parker 

Flopit “Chumee” Baker 

The lighting was in charge of Betty Ann Horton, and 

Barbara Staples provided the ukelele accompaniment in several 
scenes. Bettina Hill and Barbara Staples were in charge of the 
properties. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

Graduation really seemed to begin when the Senior 
bouquets arrived. By nine o’clock we were in front of the gym, 
ready for the ordeal of picture taking. Pictures finally over, we 
came back to the Hall, and held our Senior reception in the 
drawing-room. 

The Commencement exercises began promptly at ten-thirty. 
First, the school marched in, led by Nancy Lee Hatch. Jeanne 
Bryant led in the faculty. Hildreth Pratt was marshal for Mrs. 
McGay and Miss McMillan. Finally, came the Seniors, led by 
Betty Cleveland as senior marshal. 

Our speaker was Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield. 
He spoke on “What the Rising Generation Should Do for 
America”, comparing the American social system with Fascism 
and Communism, showing us that the conduct of the privileged 
class of the new generation would have much to do with deter- 
mining the fate of American Democracy. 

Then Mr. Grannis, President of the Board of Trustees, spoke 
to us briefly, and awarded us our diplomas. 

Martha Jean Machold, Class President, next presented Mrs. 
McGay with our gift to the school — money for a lamp and wall- 
print to add to the library. Mrs. McGay expressed her apprecia- 
tion and, in saying good-bye to us, assured us of her continued 
interest in our welfare and of a cordial welcome at Rogers Hall 
whenever we might return. She then made the awards, and we 
again marched down the aisle, Alumnae. 

The Graduates : 

Academic Course — Ruth Kellogg Bradley, Putnam, Conn. ; 
Constance Keene Crafts, Oak Park, 111 ; Evelyn Louise 
Dancause, Lowell, Mass. ; Virginia Burton Furber, Cohasset, 
Mass. ; Ruth Appleton Grannis, Lowell, Mass. ; Betty Ann 
Horton, Greenwich, Conn. ; Martha Jean Machold, Amsterdam, 
N. Y. ; Susan Dudley Miller, White River Junction, Vt. 

College Preparatory — Dorothy Frances DeVoe, New 
Brunswick, N. J. ; Elizabeth Irene Greisen, Fords, N. J. ; 
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Marjorie Janice Lee, Springfield, Mass.; Carolyn Frances 
Proctor, Lowell, Mass. ; Mary Elizabeth Stevens, Nashua, N. H. ; 
A. Janet Tighe, Lowell, Mass. 

Post-Graduate Course — Dorothy Beatrice Clark, Wakefield, 
Mass. ; Ruth Elinor French, West Tewksbury, Mass. 


HONORS 

Underhill Honors Awarded to 
Ruth French for highest academic standing. 

Mary Elizabeth Stevens for highest college preparatory standing. 
Scholarship Honor List 

The following girls have maintained an average of 85% and above 
throughout the year : 

Dorothy Clark Ruth French 

Nancy Chapin Jean McGay 

Lucy Fowle Constance Winnette 


AWARDS 

Athletic Medal 
Dorothy DeVoe 

Dramatics Prize 
Dorothy Clark 

Art Prise 

Martha Jean Machold 


“Splinters’' Prizes 

Essay 

Mary Elizabeth Stevens 

Short Story 
Lucy Fowle 

Poetry 

Ruth French 

Music Prise 

Betty Greisen, first prize 
Edith Lewis, second prize 

Honorable Mention 
Barbara Marden 
Ruth French 



April 25th, Dorothy Morris Culbertson was married to Mr. 
William S. Meany, Jr., in Rye, New York. Mr. Meany is a grad- 
uate of Yale, and of Harvard Law School. 

May 4th, Mollie Boesel, ’30, was married to Air. Paul William 
Havener in Christ Church, Rye, New York. A small reception 
followed at the Boesel home. After June fifteenth the Haveners 
will be at home in Dix Hills, Huntington, Long Island, for the 
summer. 

May 12th, Priscilla Fox, ’25, was married to Mr. Frederic 
Delano Riley, Jr., in All Souls Church, Lowell, with a reception 
at the Vesper Country Club after the ceremony. Madeline Fox 
Burrage, ’24, was the matron of honor. The Rileys are at home in 
Shawsheen Village, Andover, Mass. 

June 2nd, Elizabeth White, ’28, was married to Mr. Richard 
William Rawlinson at her home in Lowell. Mr. Rawlinson is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile Institute and is research engineer 
at the Nashua Mfg. Co. Upon their return from a cruise to 
Honduras, the Rawlinsons will be at home in King Street, 
Chelmsford Centre, after July first. 

Margaret Murray, ’28, announced her engagement in De- 
cember to Charles Edward Midgley, Jr. Mr. Midgley is a grad- 
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uate of the University of Pennsylvania, class of 1927. Margaret 
is doing secretarial work at the Rockefeller Foundation in New 
York City. She plans for a wedding in the fall. 

December 22nd, a daughter, Dorcas Maroe, was born to Dr. 
and Mrs. Linwood H. Farrington (Maroe Pratt, ’22) in Lowell. 

April 7th, a daughter, Jean, was horn to Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Dunlop, Jr. (Doris Lent) in Marblehead, Mass. 

May 7th, a son, Robert Colby, Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Milton (Alice Safford, ’25) in Worcester, Mass. 

Her classmates and friends will regret to learn of the death 
of Gladys Jewett Grant on March fifth, after a long illness. 

March 14th, a son, Peter, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Hiram 
Keehn, (Genevieve Burger, ’20), in Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 9th, Starr Fowler, ’31, was married to Mr. William 
Fuller Peck at Kingston, New York. They will make their home 
in New York City. 

Invitations have been received for the wedding of Ethel 
Shenton, ’33, and Mr. Donald T. Hardy on June 28th, at Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 

The following girls will receive their baccalaureate degrees 
from college this June : Elizabeth Fisher, ’29, from Russell Sage; 
Mary Louise Mercer, ’30, and Lucy Nye, ’30, from Goucher; 
Mary Reed, ’30, from Smith ; Shirley Smythe, ’30, from 
Wellesley. 

Martha Howell, ’19, flew east in the winter for a brief visit 
before she returned to complete her studies in the University of 
Southern California. 

Graduates of Rogers Hall have received the following honors 
recently : 

Mary Reed, ’30, was one of the girls to receive her degree 
from Smith, Cum Laude. 

Micaela Phelan, ’31, has been selected as one of the 
Wellesley College Scholars, an honorary scholarship awarded to 
juniors on the basis of one and one-half year’s work. 

Betty Willson, ’31, is President-Elect at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity of Panhellenic, a national honor society. 
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Priscilla Spalding, ’32, has been elected to the Court of 
Justice at Connecticut College to serve in 1934-1935. 

Nancy Burke, ’33, was appointed this spring to the editorial 
staff of the College News at Connecticut College. 

Carol Nottage, ’33, has received the first prize of the Pan- 
hellenic Scholarship Award for the highest woman’s average in 
the Freshman class of Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts. Carol is a member of Kappa Kappa Sorority, the same 
sorority to which Betty Willson belongs at St. Lawrence 
University. 

We were all pleased to greet Miss Parsons who was here for 
the Commencement Exercises. As usual, she will spend a good 
part of the summer at Monhegan. 

Recent alumnae who were here during Commencement were 
Bettie Kuhn, Eleanor Murphy, Carol Nottage, Dorothy Drewson, 
Catherine McQuade, Joan Grannis, Theodate Kimball, Marjorie 
Marshall, Ruth Grant, Priscilla Spalding, Julia Carty, Martha 
Brubaker, Emily Machold. 
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FLOWERS 

Artistically Arranged 



OUR SERVICES ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
FOR PROVIDING AND ARRANGING THE 
CHOICEST OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR 
ANY OCCASION 


FLOWERS BY WIRE ANYWHERE 

Bonded Member Florist Delivery Association 
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THE STORE FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


Lowell's 

Biggest 

Busiest and 
Best 

Department 

Store 


56 DEPARTMENTS 
AND MORE TO COME 


AND A GROCERY DEPARTMENT THAT IS 
WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THESE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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Sp eaking o f ,: Price 

8 

“THERE IS HARDLY ANYTHING IN 
THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CAN- 
NOT MAKE A LITTLE WORSE AND 
SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER AND THE 
PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE ONLY 
ARE THIS MAN’S LAWFUL PREY” 

— Attributed to Ruskin 

Speaking of Quality 

8 

Trustworthy Goods 
Character in Merchandise 
Low Prices for Quality 
Exactness of Statements 
Pleasant Personal Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

at 

7 SBonJlarcfic 

^Merchandise of <• MERIT Only 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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We dressed your 



154 

Tremont 

Street, 

Boston 


of 


0 you remember the Schiaparelli petal- 
shouldered dresses last year’s seniors wore 
at commencement ? They were Slattery Gown 
Shop dresses . . . typical of the fashion im- 
portance with which we are ready to dress you 
for every big moment in your life. Visit us 
when you are in Boston. 


154 

Tremont 
Street 9 
Boston 
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HOBSON & LAWLER 



Plumbing and 
Heating 
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INSURANCE 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lowell 917 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Kotupll (Eouripr-OIitt^pn 

AND 

LOWELL EVENING LEADER 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS OF MIDDLESEX COUNTY 

Zumwll, iHasaarljaHrtts 
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Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 


COAL - COKE - FUEL OIL 

BUILDING SUPPLIES 


DELCO IRON FIREMAN COAL 

OIL BURNERS STOKERS 

(A General Motors Product) (The Economical Stoker) 

E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 BROADWAY ST. 8 MERRIMACK ST. 
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TRADITIONAL 

For more than a century S. S. Pierce Co. has brought 
the finest foods from all parts of the world to the homes 
of New England. 

Quality and service, plus good value, have become 
synonymous with S. S. Pierce Co. 

Send for our price list, “The Epicure.” Mail orders 
given prompt, careful attention. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 


Jackson Street Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Official Photographers to the 
Class of 193U 

We shall be glad to extend special class rates to 
all under-graduates of 

ROGERS HALL 



BAY STATE BUILDING 647 BOYLSTON STREET 

Lawrence Boston 


Compliments of 

Daniel Gage, Inc. 

and the 

Osterman Goal Go. 

Manufactured Ice Natural 

Everything in Hard Fuel Heating Oils 
Combustioneer Automatic Stokers 
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The Largest and Most Selective Stock of 


FURNITURE, RUGS 
and DRAPERIES 



PRESCOTT, COR. CENTRAL STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. . ROGERS HALL . . 

GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 

JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 

If You Want the Best - Forget the Rest 

Call 7600 

YELLOW CAB COMPANY 

. . . Twenty-Four Hour Service . . . 
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ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI CAB CO. 


TEL. 



MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE E. J. Reilly, Mgr. 


Established 1898 Telephone 2546 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and AU Kinds of 
Roofing Material 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 

DILLON DYE WORKS 

5 East Merrimack St. 

TEL. 453 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

Mechanics 

Savings Bank 

in 

Lowell, Mass. 

204 MERRIMACK ST. 

JONES PETERSON 

Gowns, Hats, Shoes 


Orchids - Valley Gardenias - Violets 

CORSAGES— ANY COMBINATION 

MOLONEY, for Flowers 

25 PRESCOTT ST., TEL. LOWELL 1181 

Local Member 
Florist Telegraph Delivery 
Guaranteed Flowers-by-Wire Service 
Decorations — Prices on Request 
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Distinctive FOOTWEAR and HOSIERY 
for Every Occasion 


THAYER McNEIL 

47 TEMPLE PLACE - 414 BOYLSTON STREET 

COOLIDGE CORNER - WELLESLEY SQUARE 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

Serving Rogers Hall for 15 Years 
Phone Lowell 5309 


WINCHESTER LAUNDRY 

60 PUFFER STREET .*. LOWELL 


Fine Cutlery 

Fine Plane Goods 

at 

THE THOMPSON 

HARDWARE CO. 

Tel. 156—157 

For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

Compliments of 

POST OFFICE GARAGE, INC. 

Stationers 

Gift Shop 

91 Appleton St., Lowell, Mass. 

Toy Shop 

CHEVROLET 

G. C. PRINCE & SON, 

SALES and SERVICE 

INC. 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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VIVIAN’S BEAUTY SALON 

VIVIAN GERMAIN, Prop. 

MARCEL - PERMANENT and 
FINGER WAVING 

. . ATTENDANTS . . 

V. Mello Mr. Stewart F. Favreau 

Telephone 3797 

36 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL, MASS. 


Compliments of 

DR. ¥M. R. PEPIN 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

T. A. WHELAN 

LOWELL’S 

LEADING GROCER 

Cor. Central and Church Sts. 


Compliments of 

Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr 
and Doe 

Producers of Fine Foods 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Fountain Pens 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 


CAMERON 

CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioners 

AND 

Fountain Supplies 
183 PINE STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 


A Perfect Translation . . . 

of Paris High Fashions 
that merits the Grade “A” 

Always at . . . 

CHERRY & WEBB’S - 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

W. J. HOARE 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 
Telephones 3044 - 3045 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 


Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 


Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

Compliments 

of 

—OUR FISH MAN— 

Dr. Boy den Pillsbury 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 

At the Clock in the Square 


Compliments of 

A. STOWELL & CO. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 


24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 6596- J 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 

Ann Marie Beauty Shop 

ANN MURRAY 

SPECIALIZING IN 

REALISTIC 

PERMANENT WAVING 
Conturation Treatments 

All Branches of Beauty Culture 
BRADLEY BLDG. 

175 Central St. Lowell 6140 

Compliments of 

Compliments of a 

MACARTNEY’S 

FRIEND 


NINETY-THREE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 

Lowell, Mass. 


79 Merrimack St. 


1 9 John St. 
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Are You One — 

"So tired of making old things do! 

I will have something fresh and new!” 

We can always help you in such cases . . . . 

PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Creators of Fine 
Jewelry 

104 MERRIMACK ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 


BAY STATE DYE 
HOUSE 

HOWE STREET 

Tel. 4536 We Call and Deliver 


ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

77-79 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 
Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

“ Where School and Hotel People 
Gather ** 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 


Compliments of a 

FRIEND 



Geers Hall 

O 

Forty-Year Old School for (fir Is 
in a Delightful Sfew England 

Setting 


College Preparatory 
and general bourses 


graduate bourse of Two Fears 

Electives in Secretarial Training, 
Music and Art 


CAREFULLY DIRECTED 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 


¥ 


For Illustrated Catalogue 

Address 

Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Everyone is talking about the unusual winter we’ve been 
having, and we feel we have a right to say our bit. (And then 
again — we always have just a tiny reluctant feeling when we 
first make a mark on a fresh sheet of paper. It seems rather a 
sacrilege, somehow.) This winter has had so many ups and 
downs. One morning sees a field covered with dazzling white; 
the next views a stretch of bare brown mud. We feel a vague 
regret for the whiteness so soon gone ; just as we regret the page 
now scarred with black. 

In the days so cruelly cold, so drearily dismal, it is hard to 
comfort ourselves with the thought of fine days we have had and 
hope to have. 

Beauty goes almost as soon as we have caught a glimpse of it, 
even as the snow melts away so quickly from the field, even as 
the pen so quickly mars the fair white sheet ; yet the memory of 
loveliness that once has been, and the hope of loveliness to be, 
can keep us glad in any storm or any chill, in any discourage- 
ment or any gloom. (And there are always compensations — the 
bitter cold makes the ice on the tennis courts wonderful for 
skating!) 



THERE IS GOLD 

I have been told 

That where the rainbow meets the earth 
I would find a pot of gold ; 

But first of all, 

I ’d have to 
Search, 

And search. 

So have I learned 
That within each heart 
Which seems untrue, 

There is a piece of gold ; 

But first of all, 

One has to 
Search, 

And search. 


Carol Proctor, j 34 


TWILIGHT 


A row of tiers the colors stand, 

All in array ; their splendor grand ; 

Behind — the sinking sun looks on, 

Going elsewhere to bring the dawn. 

Looking from side to side we see 

The birds have retired to bed in the trees ; 

Their chatter is silenced — their song is still 
As the harvesters come from over the hill. 

Their work is finished — perhaps for all times, 
They sing as they walk to the twilight chimes. 
Tomorrow, well, let there come what may, 

They are tired — “a day is a day.” 

Ruth French, ’34 


CAT NAPS 

T ’was sometime in the middle of the night, 

I dreamt of jungles, scrawny tiger cats — 

First one was there, and howled with all his might ; 
Another came, it sounded like a fight. 

When then I woke, dull realization grew. 

It was no jungle, merely our back-yard, 

Old tom-cat trying to convince the new 
That this was his back fence, not others ’ too. 

Oh well, thought I, let them their spat decide, 

One will repulse the other, late or soon ; 

And turning over on another side, 

Once more to catch elusive sleep, I tried. 

Martha Jean Machold, '34 
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REVENGE 

News flashed from the radio of the submarine mother- 
ship that the M-2 was missing. Signal calls were sent out re- 
peatedly, but no response was made. 

Lying in fifty fathoms of water off the coast of Bermuda 
was the M-2, with her nose crumpled up against a coral reef; 
and some under-water obstruction so wedged it in that the ship 
could not possibly be raised. 

The submarine had been peacefully cruising along the coast 
of North America and had at last reached Bermuda, where it 
planned to remain for a week or two. Everything was being put 
in ship-shape order for its extended visit in port. Some sailors 
were scrubbing the decks; some polishing the cannon; bunks 
were being neatly made for the first time since the boat had left 
England. Everywhere there was a general but orderly con- 
fusion as the sailors worked with a will at tasks that in other 
circumstances would have been unpleasant. 

Snatches of songs were heard in the summer breeze — all 
was in readiness at last. The commanding officer turned the boat 
for a final cruise before putting in to port. When the ship had 
reached a depth of three hundred feet, a loud scraping noise 
filled the air, drowning out every other sound. Instant conster- 
nation filled each man’s heart, but everything continued in the 
same orderly fashion. 

Suddenly a lieutenant ordered all to their stations and the 
door to the torpedo room was closed. The men grimly sped to 
their posts, nerves taut — all realizing the danger; the pumps 
were started, ballast tanks were blown, but not a fraction of the 
long silver rod moved. 

In spite of all the effort put forth by each and every man, 
the slender form remained motionless. As time wore on, each 
man worked more frantically, having in front of him all the 
time a picture of his home and loved ones. 

Meanwhile, back at the base, fruitless efforts were being 
made to get in touch with the maimed ship. The lieutenant- 
commander, sitting at the desk, put his hand over the mouth- 
piece and turned to the other officer in the room, as he said, 
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‘‘The radio is reported out of commission, so it will be impos- 
sible to get in touch with them through that source. The worst of 
the luck, though, is the fact that due to the change of position of 
the rest of the flotilla, nobody knows where it is. I guess the only 
course for us is to get three of the best deep-sea divers around 
this part of the world and send them down to the aid of those 
poor devils.” 

He then spoke into the telephone and gave the command to 
get the three men. The divers duly arrived and received their 
instructions and the information, as nearly as possible, as to 
the whereabouts of the sunken vessel. Speed was urged because 
of the large number of men on board. 

The men were finally dressed in their diving uniforms with 
their tanks of oxygen strapped on their backs. The first few 
attempts were futile and no trace of any kind was found. Dark- 
ness had already fallen, and as it was practically impossible to 
continue the search, it was postponed until the next day. 

The next morning, bright and early, the men were again on 
the job. In the middle of the morning the boat was at last 
sighted, but there was a large obstacle in the way. On coming 
closer they found it to be a German U boat that had been sunk 
during the war. Five hours passed before they had bored a way 
through the boat to the ship that they had been hunting for. 

Several concerted knocks on the hatch failed to bring forth 
a response, and, on opening the hatchway, they found the men 
had all suffocated — men who probably would have been alive if 
the divers had not been forced to cut their way through the 
German U boat. 


Dorothy DeVoe, ’34 
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CITY TRAFFIC 

Never a moment that is still — 

Far mingled in the city’s cry 
We hear the blast of whistle shrill, 

Warning the traffic passing by; 

With screeching brake and grinding gear 
The angry army hurries on; 

Amidst the roar of trucks we hear 
The honk and toot of every horn. 

It goes in never ending line, 

On and on throughout the day — 

Growing just as fast as time, 

Never making an open way. 

Nancy Lee Hatch, ’35 


A GARDEN 

Asters bend and nod with the breeze, 

Calendulas, yellow, rock under the trees. 

The tall, stately cosmos bow with grace 
As the pansies smile up with laughing face. 

Red salvias of medium stature stand 
Surveying the giant zinnias grand; 

While the perennial larkspur with shade of blue 
Study the sky. . . .a similar hue. 

Next come the yellow wallflowers, swaying near, 
White Allysum .... bringing up the rear .... 

Ruth French, ’34 
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THE FOREST AT TWILIGHT 

Utter stillness, 

Bird’s call, 

Soft glow 
Of sun’s farewell. 

Trees, dark, 

Sombre — all 
’Wait the time 
Of night 
To fall. 


THE RACE 

The shot rings in his ear ; 

Then with the rest he starts, 

Two other chargers pressing near — 
Close to the fence he darts. 

Around the curves with death, 

At break-neck speed he spins — 

With straining limbs and sobbing breath 
Determination wins. 


Martha Jean Machold, ’34 


SILVER RAYS 

A pale moon, 

Rising in glory 
And stillness, 

Sheds silver rays 

O’er the purple mountains. 

Nancy Parker, ’37 
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REVENGE OF RAMESES 

Time is the web the fates spin of the countless tiny threads 
that are the lives of men. Upon the ever-growing mesh casual 
sunbeams play at will, making first this strand gleam, then that ; 
and all the unrelated strands are bound together in a vast and 
infinite whole. Ever and ever the fates are busy, and above the 
song of their spinning, the thoughts and prayers of men arise. 
Sometimes the fates smile, or sometimes frown. Sometimes the 
sunbeams smile to see the stories they cast light upon, and they 
weave for themselves among the threads little patterns of 
fantasy. 

*######### 

The curious crowd jostled one another, pushing and shov- 
ing, peering before them into the vault. The bright sun was 
merciless, the sand of the desert, cruelly hot; the guide’s harsh 
and staccato voice echoed strangely as he led the way into the 
tomb. The tourists were hot, tired, but curious. A bright glare of 
electricity revealed the violated resting place of an Egyptian 
king. The great sarcophagus stood open in the center of the inner 
chamber, and the stone eyes of Raineses stared up unwinking at 
the bright and blatant glow of an electric lamp. Rameses’ stone 
head was filled with busy thoughts, evil thoughts they were, and 
the sound of their angry buzzing rose up to the fates. The three 
grey women frowned at first, then smiled and nodded slowly 
each to each. 


The clock ticked steadily. A cheery little fire hidden in a 
corner of a massive stone fireplace sent fitful gleams dancing 
about the walls of Lord Tilton ’s den. Lord Tilton himself sat at 
his great desk, staring silently before him at the cabinet of curios 
brought back from his last Egyptian expedition. Martin, the 
butler, paused in the doorway. He came into the room with 
velvet tread, the tea-cups on the tray he held all tinkling pleas- 
antly. His lordship did not turn — Martin coughed discreetly. 
His lordship seemed absorbed in thought. Martin moved for- 
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ward, set the tea things down with a practiced, gentle motion on 
the desk. Suddenly Martin’s eyes grew wide. Lord Tilton’s eyes 
saw only three grey hags busy, busy spinning. The clock ticked 
on. 


The office of the chief inspector of the C. I. D. was filled with 
smoke. The medical examiner puffed solemnly. 

“It’s curious,” said he, “but there’s no doubt Lord Tilton 
died unnaturally.” 

‘ ‘ The autopsy showed no cause of death ? ’ ’ 

The doctor shook his head. The inspector sighed wearily. 

“We don’t solve one crime in ten, and the papers are at us 
all the time. Can’t you, I mean, wouldn’t you report heart 
failure?” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Hmm — it would make matters easier, keep the papers 
quiet. Yes, we’ll say it is that. Queer, though, how it was done.” 

‘ ‘ Thanks, old chap, you don ’t know what it means. Murder 
of anyone prominent — well, it is hard to explain away a failure 
in solving it — and no clues — well, thanks.” 


The Egyptian official himself ripped out the main switch to 
the lighting system in the tomb. He himself saw the doors 
cemented up, and then affixed the great seal of the government. 
Workmen were busily shoveling the hot desert sand over the 
steps leading down to the tomb. The official watched with grim 
satisfaction. Beyond the sealed doors, under the great lid of the 
sarcophagus now back in its proper place, Rameses was content. 
At last, he thought, and his stone lips twitched in a smile, at 
last — the peace, the quiet, the dark. 

Mary Elizabeth Stevens, ’34 
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TWO BOOKS LESS WIDELY READ 

PRECIOUS BANE 
By Mary Webb 

To understand Precious Bane, it is essential to know and un- 
derstand the author, Mary Meredith, or Mary Webb as she is 
generally known, and also the setting — the splendid country in- 
habited by the Celts and Saxons. It is the country of the Severn 
lowlands and of isolated upland ridges where the clans have 
mingled for centuries. For the passing traveler, it is inhabited 
by an uncommunicative population ; and that traveler winds his 
way to old castles and timbered, black and white houses, taking 
scarce note of the people. 

But when Mary Webb was an imaginative child (for what 
children aren’t?) brought up among the ploughlands, corn- 
fields, pools, and dragon-flies, she felt the richness and lovable- 
ness of the people that she remembered intensely as a woman. 

I do not describe characters, for I believe the strength of 
the book does not lie with the unbending figure of Gideon, Pru- 
dence with the hare-lip, or Kester Woodseaves, her lover. Rather, 
I believe it mingles with nature and the earthly beauty of the 
outdoor life in Shropshire. 

The scene is a place haunted with shadows of superstition, 
blessed with mingling of people and traditions, and made inter- 
esting by the proverbial wisdom of Mary Webb. 

Ruth French, ’34 


GREEN MANSIONS 
By W. H. Hudson 

Green Mansions is an intriguing, totally different story by 
W. H. Hudson. It is in perfect harmony with any sense of love 
for wild beauty one may have. The author places an adept, ad- 
venturous man in a background of a huge, uncivilized country, 
inhabited only by Indians and savages. 
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Soon after the hero has staggered, delirious from fever, into 
the friendly Indian village of Runi, he discovers a forest — a wild 
forest which he calls home, where he finds and loses that beauti- 
ful creature, Rima. There are massive trees that stretch their 
graceful limbs to the sky ; there is everywhere the soft, dark green 
moss, with gold sand coming through here and there ; there are 
always birds and wild creatures to welcome him from the hot, 
blistering sun and the dangers of the outside world, into that 
cool, refreshing depth of solitude and understanding — Green 
Mansions. 

Dorothy Clark, ’34 


ABANDONED HOUSE 

How solemn you are, 

Abandoned House. 

You stand so tall and dark, 

Staring down at those who pass. 

You want, I know, to speak and say, 
“Be not afraid. I have a heart.” 

And yet there is no one 
Who will understand. 

Do you not, poor, old, forsaken house, 
Long to have small children 
Play upon your stairs ? 

Or hear a clock 
Chime out the hours ? 

But no, you must live on 
Alone, 

With only memories. 


Carol Proctor, ’34 
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PUPPY LOVE 

Some people talk of puppy love — 

Oh! very skeptically; 

They say there are two kinds of love, 

But there we don’t agree. 

There ’s doggy love and catty love 
And love for you and me ; 

There ’s a different love for everyone 
Who falls in love, you see. 

***** 

Barkel and Lartie met at a party 
Given by Mrs. Heneel ; 

They ate with their paws, 

They wiggled their jaws, 

They were really very gentile. 

Now Barkel was snappy, 

So Lartie was happy 

To have so handsome a pup 

Sit by her side and completely preside 

0 ’er her breakfast and dinner and sup. 

She’d wiggle her ear to show her fear 
Of such bold and flattered attention ; 

He’d jiggle his nose to a beautiful pose, 

And the twist of his tail, we won’t mention. 

Well, it didn’t take long, 

Or maybe I’m wrong, 

Till they both discovered a heart — 

Then they stood there together 
And, through wind and weather, 

They vowed they never would part ; 

After lapping the bride 
As she stood by his side 
Gr-room took her away in his cart. 

Muriel Harris, ’36 
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FROM ICARUS— A NARRATIVE POEM 

I 

Ariadne sat on the shore playing 

With pebbles, looking far out beyond the reach 

Of bright waters. Ariadne of Crete sat on 

The golden sands that border an island 

Set in blue-green sea. She let pebbles 

Slide through thin white fingers. Icarus lay 

On the beach beside her. Two comrades there 

On the shore — two comrades, both young, both fair : 

She, with long silken strands of her hair flung 

Back on the sands ; he, supple and strong and 

Bronzed from the sun, ardent, eager, and young, 

His dark brows knit as he pondered, biding 

His time for the moment and summoning 

Courage to ask her ; for now content to 

Watch her through half -shut eyes, — the curl of lash 

On her cheek, the dusky depths of her eyes, 

The daintiness of her sandaled feet, and 
The silver clasp that bound her vagrant hair. 

They two watched wavelets 

Caressing the bright yellow sands. The pale 
Blue mantle of Zeus was stretched overhead. 

Icarus spoke, his voice hushed and husky, 

‘ ‘ See, the wavelet comes up to kiss your toes — 

That is my love, kneeling humbly at your 

Dear feet. Ariadne, — Ariadne, 

Always your name singing, the winds singing, 

The waves singing, and the bright sands listening. 
And will thou not listen, too, beloved ? ’ ’ 

She smiled the crooked, tender smile 

He loved, and her eyes were saying “Sorry”. 

He turned, feeling a mistiness of tears. 

Presently he stooped, and swiftly undid 
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His sandals, and dashed forward to bury 
Himself in the surf, eager for the cold slap 
Of the sea and the salty tang of 
The foam on his lips. He slid gently down 
Little hollows between the waves and climbed 
The crest again, his gold-brown arms and great 
Shoulders thrusting onward through the green 
Water and the white beads of flying spray. 

II 

Daedalus busied himself, 

Bringing out from the cache on the shore the 
Wax that Minos had secretly made ready 
For their use. He kneaded it with his hands, 

The fragrant, yellow wax, and sorted out 
White feathers, piling them beside him on 
The sands. He built the wings as a ladder 
Slowly grows, molding the wax with his thumb. 

The master fingers, deft and skilled, had shaped 
The wings — the feathers like white petals bound and joined 
And made secure. The wings were fitted on 
Their shoulders then. Then the arduous task, 

The learning how to fly. 

.... Slowly they flew 

Knowing the wonder of movement strange to 
Men, — passing high over grassy fields, groves 
Of orange, cypress, olive ; over the 
Kairatos river, its harbor, and out 
Over the sea, the bright salt sea, — seeing 
Beneath them all the fair island, Ida 
Towering high above the plains, and Iuktas, 

Tomb of Zeus 

Slowly they flew and found it tiring work, 

Their muscles strained and tortured, the great wings 
Heavy and cumbersome. But when the night 
Had turned to dawn there came new strength to them 
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And new exultant joy. Now Samos lay 
Behind, and Delos, Dian’s sacred isle; 

Even had they passed beneath the drawn sword 
Of Orion 

His bright eyes, dazzled, saw but darkness then 
And he knew blackness, soft and sweet. The wisp 
Of mist that touched his brow might well have been 
A strand of Ariadne’s hair. — He bathed 
Himself in the warmth of the sun, in a 
Contentment pure and perfect. Suddenly 
He knew his wings were useless, and he fell. 

A dizziness and horror filled his soul 
And then again he was content, knowing 
Infinity and Wisdom and all Truth. 

Mary Elizabeth Stevens, ’34 


A STREET SCENE 

A dirty, narrow street 
With youth, age, heat, 

Food, flies, dogs, and smells — 
A street scene. 

A cool, haughty boulevard, 
Mansion-lined, poodle-lined — 
A street scene. 

A tiny lane, picket-fences, 
Gay posies, small houses — 

A street scene. 


Nancy Chapin, ’36 


Which will you have? 


THE PROUD ROSE 


A proud rose 

Droops her aching head 

Slowly, 

From the scorching rays 
Of the sun. 


LIGHTNING 

Look — 

The misty, gray sky overhead 
Suddenly brightens up 
As a staggering flash of lightning 
Dashes to the earth beneath. 

Jean Me G -ay ’38 


CANDY LAND 

If there really were a candy land, 

All round that world I ’d roam, 

In a chocolate boat, 

That would merrily float 
On a river of peppermint foam. 

I ’d sleep on the sugary shores, 

And hear the candy bird tune, 

And look up high 
In the licorice sky, 

To see the caramel moon. 

But there is no candy land 
So I just have to pretend 
That my raft’s a boat, 

But it simply won ’t float 

On a brook made of nothing but bends. 

Barbara Harden, ’38 
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ENTER AND EXIT MARY 

I gave the Pages’ number, and a voice, richly Irish, answered 
my call. 

“So,” I wondered, “Have the Pages been successful in 
getting a new maid?” I asked where Pete Page was and was 
assured that it was ‘ * none of my business. ’ ’ Then I knew some- 
one other than the gentle Katy was holding sway over the Page 
pots and pans. 

It wasn’t till three days later, that I had a chance to observe 
my telephone conversant. I can’t think of any adjectives, no 
matter how much you stretch them to fit, that would describe 
Mary McGiggle. She just couldn’t have existed, and yet there 
she was. 

She had experienced sixty-seven years of pathetically hard 
life, single, and as a result of skimping, was now sitting on a 
surprisingly large nest egg. I also gathered, in stray bits, that 
she let little things bother her, resented any inquiry into her 
private life, and was full of determination. Her only intimates, 
apparently, were a young couple named Gerdy and James, the 
latter’s occupation unknown. 

Mary could be tactful, though, and with originality of 
phrase. I can remember Mother once inquiring when Mr. Page 
would be in. Mary answered in a sepulchral voice, “He won’t 
be home until the last ball is fired. ’ ’ She implied he ’d have to 
be carried home, even then. 

About six weeks after she joined the Pages, Mary became ill 
and was taken to a hospital which she herself chose. I never 
found out just what the trouble was. Pete seemed to think it was 
a total eclipse of the stomach, but the doctor didn’t value her 
opinion, for, without consulting her at all, he took out Mary’s 
appendix. 

It was two weeks after the operation that Mary disappeared. 
Her nurse, Mrs. McCarty, reported that she was missing. She 
was upset, which seemed natural enough inasmuch as she was 
responsible for her. However, when questioned, she continually 
contradicted herself. At this point Pete remembered that she 
had looked as though she had known Mary when put in charge. 
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Mrs. McCarty’s record was investigated but, to our disappoint- 
ment, was found to be all right. 

Mr. Page tried every method of finding Mary ’s whereabouts, 
without success. He even put an underworld reporter on the 
case. Just after such an operation there was always the cheerful 
possibility of Mary’s passing out on the street. Several times 
Mr. Page, who had given her description to different morgues, 
was called upon to identify someone who might be she. Always 
he returned, not exactly disappointed, but no nearer a solution 
than before. 

One noon, two weeks after the disappearance, Pete dropped 
in at luncheon-time and said, “Well, Nancy, where do you think 
I’ve been?” Now, personally, I consider Pete the most aris- 
tocratic and at the same time the most gorgeous looking creature 
that I know. However, that noon, as I looked at her, I realized 
with horror that I’d have to cross my fingers in order to say it 
now. Her hat had been purchased on one of those days before 
the depression when fifty-nine cents change just burned a hole in 
one’s pocketbook. By this time it had lost all semblance of self- 
respect, and, incidentally, its brim. Underneath her ‘ ‘ rainy - 
day ’ ’ coat she wore a dress that I could swear had been revamped 
after serving several seasons as a duster. I had to confess, to 
myself, that there was no place, in my imagination, to which she 
could have worn this and been admitted, with the possible 
exception of a “poverty party.” There she would have been 
awarded first prize. 

“ I ’ll bite, ’ ’ I said finally. ‘ ‘ Where have you been ? ’ ’ 

“Well, I was alone, cleaning house, when I heard a rap on 
the door. I couldn’t imagine who it was, because no one would 
knock when there is a door-bell, so I peeked out a window. My 
dear, THERE STOOD MARY! I was petrified. I was afraid 
she was mad, and would stab me. Father’d told us if we got in 
touch with her to find out where she was, so I let her in. Suddenly 
she turned to me and said, ‘You got another maid?’ I didn’t 
dare say ‘no’, so I told her that we’d gotten one until she was 
able to come back. 

‘ ‘ She looked me straight in the eye and said, ‘ Tell her she ’s 
no cleaner. You’ll hear from me Monday.’ 
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“I remembered what Father had said and asked her what 
she was doing and where she was. She repeated, pointedly, that 
we would hear from her Monday. Then and there, I had an 
inspiration — I would follow her. I asked her if I could take her 
in town, as I was going anyway. She didn’t seem keen on the 
idea, but I guess she’s a Scoteh-Irish because she finally accepted. 
I didn’t have time to change, so I grabbed my coat, and off we 
went. 

“I asked her where to take her and her reply was the 
Child Street Subway, if it was convenient. I parked near the 
subway, said good-bye, and went into a near-by store. I waited 
hours, it seemed, and then went into the subway, where I was 
amazed to see Mary standing with a man in a uniform. 

“She came up to me like an avenging Juno, and said in a 
loud voice, ‘You stop following me and mind your own business. 
You’ll hear from me Monday.’ Then she looked at me rather 
sadly, I thought, and walked off. So did I.” 

‘ ‘Well, for heaven ’s sake, Pete. What are you going to do ? ” 

“Use your head and think for me. I’ll telephone Father 
and we’ll just have to wait till Monday, or I don’t know Mary.” 

Pete lit a cigarette with a smoothness that would have 
delighted Mr. Murad’s heart, and stretched. She breaks my 
heart that way. I ’ve known her all my life, and I ’ve yet to see 
something shake that maddening poise. I was excited, to say the 
least, but she just promised to let me know if anything happened 
and left. 

Monday night she called and asked me to come over. When 
we were in front of the fire, she handed me two telegrams, the 
top one dated Saturday night. It was signed by the head of a 
New York morgue and said, “Woman answering to description 
found in Rye woods.” 

The other one was signed “Father” and read to the effect 
that the woman was Mary, and that she had committed suicide. 

I was flabbergasted! I’d hoped for something good, but 
this surpassed even my expectations. Pete started in then to 
tell me the details. 

“We had this first telegram Saturday night. Father’s came 
after he’d flown to New York late that night. This came early 
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today.’ ’ She handed me a letter. It was from Mary, and was 
written by her chauffeur-gigolo, who was the man Pete had seen 
her with. (Mary was illiterate.) 

It seemed that Mary had willed her entire bank account to 
Mrs. McCarty’s son, who, by the way, is James, of Gerdy and 
James. Mary and Mrs. McCarty had an argument over the 
administration of Mary’s medicine, in the hospital; Mary got 
temperamental and decided that she didn’t want to stay, and that 
she wouldn ’t leave her money to J ames after all. 

Mary had been spending these last three weeks of her life 
having herself a time, doing the things that she had wanted to do, 
but never could afford, until she finally spent every last sou, 
so there would be nothing left for James. The letter told all 
this and bade good-bye to the Pages. 

Somehow, above the sadness of the situation, rose a picture 
of Mary’s satisfaction as she spent each succeeding “two bits”. 
I, at least, feel sure that she was satisfied with the last act of the 
tragedy. * * * * * 


It is just a week since the funeral. I’m about to call Pete 
for a tennis date. If a voice from old Erin answers the ’phone 
this time, I shall not have to wonder — I shall know that the Pages 
have been successful in getting a new maid. Lucy Fowle, P. G. 


INDIAN 

An old Indian chieftain, 

Sitting erect 
On a high rock, 

Calls together his people 
To tell them 
Of the proclamation. 

NATURE’S CHILD 

A Fringed Gentian, 

Proud of its beauty 
And color, 

Nods lazily near 

A sapphire brook. Nancy Parker ’37 
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MR. MORLEY’S MANDARIN VISITS ROGERS HALL 

I. Noon 

In the hall 

Are little wooden boxes 
In a row. 

I find it strange that they 
Attract so much attention 
Just after 
The mid-day meal. 

II. Tuesday Night 
A girl I know 

Is determined to lose weight. 

She follows 
A very strict diet, 

Monday, Wednesday, 

And Friday. 

III. Morning 

“I came here mostly for the sports,” 

One girl said 
To me. 

‘ ‘ But I had not bargained 
On walking up 
Each morning 
To touch the stone post 
In the park.” 


IV. 12 :15 

In the rush of to-day 
It is refreshing 
To find dignity 
Unhurried — 

The august President of Council, 
Late to lunch. 
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V. 9:05 

I had been told 

Of the school’s great athlete. 

I came to marvel 

At this Amazon 

(And to see her blush.) 

I found her bouncing 
Little, white balls 
On a table of 
Sickly green. 

(She blushes rather well.) 

VI. Dinner at 6:15 

In the candlelit 
Dining-room 

The murmur of girlish voices 
Was pleasantly lulling 
To my ear, 

When I was suddenly startled 

From delicate 

Revery 

At hearing a voice 
Ejaculate — 

“Simon says, 

Thumbs down!” 





THE FIRST SATURDAY 

On Saturday, September thirtieth, the entire school went for 
a picnic to our much loved Singing Beach in Manchester-hy-the 
Sea. With no mishaps to the bus we arrived just in time for 
lunch. 

After the ‘ ‘ dip ’ ’ and on our way home we had another un- 
expected treat, a visit to Mrs. Anna Ladd’s Studio. Both Mrs. 
Ladd and her daughter were very charming hostesses. We were 
shown many of her works, among them several beautiful pieces of 
statuary which had been exhibited in the Boston Garden and 
others which were just as prizeworthy. 

One of many possessions of unique interest was a small 
Hermitage copied after the Early Italian. It was furnished with 
a great deal of local color of the early Renaissance. Among the 
many notes of legendary interest was an illuminated hourbook 
and a Chaucer. _ 


CLUB INITIATIONS 
Kava 

The candidates for Kava Club gathered around the pool on 
the fateful afternoon of October twentieth and in fear and 
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trembling awaited the tortures — frightful shrieks arose. But 
when all was over at last — the flour scrubbed from the faces, 
reports in from the window-counters, bruised knees bandaged, 
and bright orange bows attached — all were glad indeed to be 
members of Kava Club. 

M. E. S. 


Cab 

The laundry was surging with excitement as future Caes 
gathered to be initiated. They were immediately blindfolded 
and led around the buildings by unseen instructors, after which 
the victims were allowed to count every picket on the fence. 
How an audience would appreciate watching girls crawl around 
our school on hands and knees! Of course their knees were 
bruised, but what can one expect in an initiation ? The crowning 
point was the flour and water, and, as a few girls did not keep 
their mouths closed — but perhaps everyone knows the sensation. 
Then came the refreshments and red hair-ribbons, and I think 
every girl appreciated the honor of belonging to Cae. 

R. F. 


ANDOVER AND THE DON COSSACKS 

On the wet, rainy night of October twenty-fourth, we all 
swam out to the bus that was to take us to Andover. There, 
in George Washington Hall, we listened to the splendid concert 
given by the Don Cossacks. When at last no more encores were 
given, we splashed back to the bus and returned to Lowell. 

D. C. 


THE FIRST PLAYS 

Dramatics, under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Moyer Tapp, 
with assistance in the staging by Miss Louise Clark, had a gala 
opening on November seventeenth. The first play was a comedy 
which displayed very fine actors and actresses. The characters 
moved around quite at home on the stage, and we are looking 
for more productions from the class. 
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The cast for D-298 was as follows : 

BILLY BLAKE Constance Crafts 

MR. EBBS Janet Tighe 

AT A E Ruth Grannis 

AIISS PRATT Betty Cleveland 


The second play was a fantasy called, Bumbo the Clown. 
Each played her part extremely well, especially the two main 
characters, Ruth French and Dorothy Clark, who gave to the 
audience a real bit of fantastical life. 

The cast was : 

BUMBO Ruth French 

JIMMIE Dorothy Clark 

THE MOTHER Betty Cleveland 

THE DOCTOR Ruth Grannis 

The third and last play presented, Wrong Numbers, was a 
one-act mystery played by three characters : 

A SHOPLIFTER Ruth French 

DETECTIVE Janet Tighe 

WAITRESS Constance Crafts 

Each played her role very well, and the interest of the 
audience was held throughout the play. 

Special credit is due to Mrs. Tapp for her fine work in 
coaching the plays, and we are looking forward to another such 
enjoyable programme. 

C. P 


THE HOCKEY GAME 

After being postponed several times because of bad weather, 
the Cae-Kava hockey game was played November twenty-seven. 
Although our spirits had been dampened by the repeated post- 
ponement of the game, we managed to recover enough to yell 
ourselves hoarse when it was actually played. It was a close 
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game and therefore an exciting one. Both teams played 
excellently in spite of a slippery field. When the final whistle 
blew, the score stood 7-6 in favor of Cae. 


CAE 

Position 

KAYA 

Carol Proctor 

R. W. 

Dorothy Clark 

Ruth French 

C. 

Ruth Grannis 

Constance Crafts (Capt.) 

L. W. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker 

Dorothy DeVoe 

R. H. 

Virginia Furber 

Bettina Hill 

C. H. 

Nancy Lee Hatch (Capt.) 

Virginia Fitz 

L. H. 

Martha Jean Machold 

Nancy Parker 

G. 

Betty Ann Horton 

Subs 


Subs 

Louise Dancause 


Mary Elizabeth Stevens 

Priscilla Freeman 


A. Janet Tighe 

Susan Miller 


Constance Winnette 


AND OYER DANCE 

Such questions as “Does my hair look all right?” and “Is 
my lip-stick on straight?” announced the arrival of the famous 
Andoverites on Saturday evening, December ninth. 

According to the usual procedure, the combined musical 
clubs of Phillips-Andover Academy gave us a noteworthy per- 
formance in the gymnasium. Both the Glee Club and the 
orchestra entertained their audience remarkably well, in spite of 
the anxiety and general excitement which prevailed. 

This year the dance was held in the attractively arranged 
school-room and library, an innovation much liked. At eleven 
o ’clock, the dead-line of an evening of much gaiety, the Andover 
boys gave a loud cheer for Mrs. McGay, Rogers Hall, and last but 
not least, Andover ! 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, we were all sorry to 
see our royal entertainers leave. 


D. B. C. 



CAB HOCKBY TEAM 



KAVA HOCKEY TEAM 







Scene from WHY THE CHIMES KANG 




TRIO TAP 

Priscilla Freeman, Ruth Giannis, 


Jean Bryant 


RUSTIC COURTSHIP 
Carol Proctor and Dorothy Clark 
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LOUIS UNTERMEYER 

Miss Hill very kindly made it possible for some of ns to 
attend a lecture by Louis Untermeyer at a meeting of the 
Middlesex Women’s Club, on December eleventh. Mr. Unter- 
meyer spoke on Books and Reading. He discussed various 
reasons for reading, and then recommended several current 
books. He closed by reading some of his own poetry. 

M. E. S. 


FENWAY COURT 

The art class made its annual trip to the Gardner Museum at 
Fenway Court on December sixteenth. It was an interesting 
experience for all of us, but particularly so for the out-of-town 
girls. The court was unusually lovely, decorated in the true 
Christmas spirit with holly and poinsettias. 

C. C. 


THE FASHION SHOW 

On the afternoon of December thirteenth, we had a unique 
treat — a fashion show given by the J ones, Peterson Company, of 
Boston. Our dining-room seemed built for such an occasion. 
Entering down the steps and through the center of the room, 
the models paraded, accompanied by music to fit the personality 
of each frock — evening dresses, tea dresses, sports wear, and 
informal frocks in grand array. Following tea with our guests, 
we were privileged to go “behind scenes”, where we talked to the 
models, tried on dresses, and got “the inside”. It was with 
difficulty that we heeded the call of the study-hall bell and tore 
ourselves away from such glamour. 

C. C. 


CHRISTMAS AT ROGERS HALL 
“Such a beautifully lighted dining-room,” the guests 
exclaimed as they filed in and stood at their places. And it was 
beautiful ! The tables were decorated with huge, flickering 
candles that leaped with joy when someone went by them. The 
head table was the center of attraction as the many guests smiled 
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and awaited the entrance of the school. Finally Mr. Heller went 
to the piano and a Christmas Carol announced the entrance of 
formally-dressed, happy girls. The dinner went on, interrupted 
only by the carols, beautifully sung by Mr. Heller ’s choir boys. 

Then everyone went to the gym where the Christmas play 
was scheduled to be given. How the fire sparkled, and how rap- 
turously the invited children gazed at it all ! 

Soon the curtains swung apart to disclose the inside of a 
peasant’s hut, with two boys, Holger and Steen, anxiously looking 
outside. It was the story of Why the Chimes Rang. Steen and 
Holger were two brothers who very much wanted to go to the 
nearby Cathedral to see the people (even the King) offer their 
presents to the Christ Child to discover if the chimes would ring 
for their gift. They were all ready to go when an old woman 
(a Saint in reality) came in, and conscientious Holger decided 
he would have to stay with her. But how surprised were the 
audience when, after the uncle and Steen had departed, they saw 
the Cathedral before their very eyes. All waited breathlessly 
as one after another, people from all walks of life, walked up 
to offer their gifts. But still more breathlessly did they wait 
when Holger walked up with his three grimy pennies — and — the 
Chimes rang! Such a wonderful climax to such a charming 
play. 

Many favorable comments for Mrs. Tapp and the girls in the 
play were heard as the happy people left the gym and the 
children thankfully received their presents and refreshments. 

R. F. 

CAE AND KAVA SUPPERS 
With Cae 

The tantalizing odor of frying onions wafted about the first 
floor of the Hall on the evening of the nineteenth of January, 
foretelling a Cae supper. About six o ’clock, the first Caes arrived, 
dressed in washable or old clothes. On entering the pantry they 
were told to find a seat in the room at the left where a long table 
was spread. Presently a huge agate coffee pot was brought in, 
accompanied by a dozen hamburgers. A shout arose, drowning 
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out the “vie” which had been entertaining us gallantly. The 
Cae supper was on and, despite the fact that the cooks had never 
seen food ‘ ‘ in the raw ’ ’ before, it was surprisingly good. 

B. H. 


With Eava 

Mrs. Tighe, mother of our president, very cordially invited 
us to have our club supper at her home on Friday, January 
nineteenth. We went over about six o’clock and began cooking 
our famous club specialty — hamburgers and onions. We 
thoroughly enjoyed our evening there and hated to return to 
school at eight o’clock. 

B. A. H. 


THE RINK 

Freezing weather has proved its good qualities (we say it 
in spite of icy toes and fingers) by freezing the flooded tennis 
court, and making very good skaters out of most of us. 

A skating party was arranged on Friday evening, February 
second, and after an intensive search for ski suits and skates, 
about twenty persons put in an appearance. 

At 8.30 hot coffee and rolls were consumed along with 
toasted hot-dogs and marshmallows. We skated, balancing a cup 
of coffee in one hand and a hot-dog in the other, until nine, when 
we were reluctantly forced to leave the ice. 

D. C. 


EXCHANGES 

We wish to acknowledge the following exchanges: 
THE CLIO — Miss Beard’s School. 

THE ABBOTT COURANT— Abbott. 

THE MAZE — The May School. 

THE MILESTONE — Baldwin School. 

THE EXONIAN— Exeter. 

THE TRIANGLE — Emma Willard. 

THE TATLER — Miss Madeira’s. 
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LINDA MAY JAQUES 
Our Loyal Nurse for Twelve Years 

Miss Jaques came to ns in 1920. Those were the days when 
the trays were carried from the main kitchen to the House and 
Cottage, meaning much in the way of hazard to both tray and 
nurse. Our recent high winds and ice-sheets have recalled the 
memories of that winter, hut the new wing was promised and 
planned for and in 1921 she had the present satisfactory equip- 
ment as to infirmary, and the future looked brighter. 

Miss Jaques had a sunny disposition, a courageous serenity 
of mind and purpose which carried her through many difficult 
situations. She was always courteous and discreet, with the 
happy faculty of getting on with her associates. She proved her- 
self very helpful, cooperating in all plans for the betterment of 
the service, and was beloved by all, faculty, students, and 
employees. 

She was taken seriously ill in August and died December 
18th in the Hart Hospital in Roxbury. The many lovely flowers 
at the service, held in her home in Andover, seemed most ap- 
propriate as she had always loved flowers and had many times 
brightened the lives of her associates with the gifts from her home 
and the gardens of her friends. 

We revere the memory of her devoted service. 


E. A. B. 



** 
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LYDIA LANGDON HOCKMEYER 

Rogers Hall lost one of its most beloved alumnae and a true 
friend in the death of Lydia Langdon Hockmeyer on June twen- 
ty-fourth after a short illness. She was a graduate of the class of 
1913 and returned for a year of post-graduate work. Her 
marriage to Clive Hockmeyer in 1916 brought her back to Lowell. 
She was a neighbor of the school and generously extended the 
hospitality of her home on many occasions. During the World 
War Lydia was active in many relief organizations and was 
especially interested in providing recreation for the soldiers who 
came to Lowell from Camp Devens. Later she took her place in 
different civic associations and was President of the Paint and 
Powder Club. Lydia was the third alumna to represent the 
Association on the Board of Trustees of Rogers Hall. She re- 
garded her duties as an obligation, attended the meetings faith- 
fully and gave helpful suggestions when consulted. The 
sympathy of the entire association goes out to her husband and 
four sons in their irreparable loss. 
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Mrs. Underhill and Dorothy have motored to Florida and 
have taken a small bungalow at Rock Ledge. 

Miss Parsons and her sister, Miss Mary, will also go to 
Florida in February and stay near their sister. They will 
journey northward by easy stages, stopping at various places. 


The new “ daughters” entering school are Betty Cleveland, 
daughter of Ethel Walsh; Priscilla Freeman, daughter of 
Marjorie Fox, ’08 ; Constance Winnette, daughter of Thelma 
Borg, ’15. 

The new “ sisters” are Lucy Fowle (Betty was here last 
year) ; Barbara Marden, (Dorothy Marden Fairbanks) ; Martha 
Murphy, (Gladys, ’29) ; Nancy Parker, (Elizabeth Ann) ; Betty 
Pratt, (Hildreth, ’35). 

The sympathy of their many friends is extended to Mary 
Holden Eastman, ’14, and to Dorothy Beeler Long, ’19. Mary 
lost her younger son, January nineteenth, following a brief 
illness. Little Dorothy Long, who was eight years old, went to 
bed Christmas Eve, wakened once to ask if Santa Claus had come 
and passed away in her sleep during the night. 

June 6th, Doris Lent was married to Mr. John W. Dunlop, 
Jr., at Milford, N. H. They are living at 61 Anderson Street, 
Beacon Hill, Boston. 

In August, Dorothy Hatch, ’29, was married to Mr. Nolan 
Stuart McLean in Sheffield, Alabama. They are living at 1211 
Dauphin Street, Mobile, Alabama. 

August 26th, Marian Aley Allen, ’14, was married to Mr. 
Robb Church Carvel in Augusta, Georgia. Her new address is 
29 Washington Square, New York City. 

September 8th, Margaret Smith, ’22, was married to Mr. 
George Dewey Godard, in Swampscott, Mass. 

September 13th, Virginia Loewe, ’25, was married to Mr. 
James Harmon Ward, Jr., in Muskegon, Michigan. 

September 14th, Deborah Trull, ’26, was married to Mr. 
Will George Brown, Jr., in Woburn, Mass. Mr. Brown is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile Institute. They are living at 82 
Luce Street, Lowell. 
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September 16th, Euphemia Ganson, ’28, was married to Mr. 
William Gardiner Perrin in Petersham, Mass., at the First Uni- 
tarian Church. Mr. Perrin is a graduate of Phillips Andover 
Academy and of Yale University, class of 1932. He is now study- 
ing at the Harvard Law School. 

September 18th, Emmy Lou Joseph was married to Mr. 
George L. Sturm in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

September 23rd, Elizabeth Carver, ’29, was married to Mr. 
George C. Perkins at the First Unitarian Church, in Westford, 
Mass. Shirley Coburn, ’29, was maid of honor, and the four 
bridesmaids were Janet and Virginia Swan, ’28, Betty Foster, 
’28, and Elaine Skidmore. Elizabeth’s new address is 17 High 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

October 13th, Adrienne Louis, ’25, was married to Mr. 
Walter E. Gude, Jr., in Summit, New Jersey. 

October 14th, Dorothy Marden was married to Mr. Charles 
Francis Fairbanks at All Souls Church, in Lowell, Mass. Barbara 
Marden was maid of honor and among the eight bridesmaids 
were Shirley Coburn, ’29, Madeline Fox Burrage, ’29, Charlotte 
Howard, ’29, and Gladys Murphy, ’29. Dorothy’s new address is 
70 Fairmount Street, Lowell. 

October 21st, Dorothy Chisholm, ’31, was married to Mr. 
John Reynier Van Nest in Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

December 2nd, Elizabeth D ’Arcy was married to Mr. Lloyd 
Hall Wentworth in Dover, New Hampshire. 

September 18th, a son, John Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Bryant (Katherine Murphy, ’29) in Nashua, N. H. 

October 14th, a daughter, Carolyn, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerry Keene (Doris Martin, ’26) in Lynn, Mass. 

November 9th, a daughter, Lynn, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
William McLean (Virginia Kern, ’27) in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mila Lewis, ’32, announced her engagement this fall to 
Philip Torrey, of Groton, Mass. 

November 24th, Priscilla Fox, ’25, announced her engage- 
ment to Frederic Delano Riley, Jr., of Wollaston. Mr. Riley was 
graduated from Phillips-Exeter and M. I. T., class of 1928. He 
is connected with the Lowell Electric Light Corp. 
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January 1st, Mary Patricia Cutting announced her engage- 
ment to Albert Davis Farnum, of Worcester, Mass. 

Virginia Rogers, ’27, has been acting in plays and doing 
some coaching. She had the lead in “Gold in the Hills”, a melo- 
drama presented by the All Souls Theatre Guild, and other 
alumnae in the cast were Theodate Kimball, ’33, Katherine 
Clapp, ’28, Nancy Hawley, ’26, Dorothy Mignault, ’27, Eleanor 
Robins, ’31. 

Virginia Swan, ’28, is teaching the secretarial subjects at 
Rogers Hall and is living at the school as a resident teacher. 
Janet is assisting in the physical training department. She has 
started an evening class in tap dancing for alumnae and other 
interested friends. 

December 30th, Polly Newell, ’28, was married to Mr. 
Clayton Homer Adams, in Holden, Mass. 

Eleanor Pratt, ’27, has continued her art studies since her 
graduation from the Vesper George Art School. She is especially 
interested in etching and has studied in summer schools at 
Gloucester and Provincetown, Mass. Recently, Eleanor made an 
etching of Whistler’s birthplace in Lowell and copies are being 
sold for the benefit of the Lowell Art Association, of which she 
is one of the directors. 

Priscilla Spalding, ’32, was elected Secretary of the Service 
League at Connecticut College. She is also the representative of 
her dormitory in the House of Representatives and is house fire 
captain. 

Betty Barnard is studying at the Winchester High School. 
Dorothy Drewson is taking the Kindergarten Training course at 
the Lesley School in Cambridge. Peggy Freshman is living in 
Boston and is studying at the Vesper George Art School. 

Catherine McQuade is taking the course in Home Economics 
at Edgewood Park Junior College in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Eleanor Murphy is at the Finch School in New York City. Carol 
Nottage has entered Boston University and has been elected 
President of the Freshman Class at the College of Liberal Arts. 

Virginia Baker entered Skidmore College and made the 
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Freshman Hockey team where she played goal, the same position 
she held for the Cae team for five years. 

Nancy Burke has entered Connecticut College. 

Sally Duff is taking a secretarial course in Philadelphia. 

Ruth Grant entered Wellesley. 

Marjorie Marshall is studying with Mr. Heller this year and 
has played the organ in different churches. 

Peggy Neilson entered Mt. Holyoke College. 

Elizabeth Small has entered Duke University in North 
Carolina. 

Barbara Murphy is working in her father's law office as his 
secretary. 

Barbara Buckland is assisting her mother in the office of the 
Buckland Printing Company. 

Betty Fowle has joined the ranks of those who are in- 
terested in merchandising and commercial art. She is working 
at Filene’s in Boston. 

Sally Pearson, ’27, and Natalie Collingwood, ’27, are also 
there. Natalie is in charge of a newly opened book department. 
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FLOWERS 

Artistically Arranged 


Orchids 


(gardenias 

Julies of the V alley 


OUR SERVICES ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
FOR PROVIDING AND ARRANGING THE 
CHOICEST OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR 
ANY OCCASION 


FLOWERS BY WIRE ANYWHERE 

Bonded Member Florist Delivery Association 
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THE STORE FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


Lowell' s 
Biggest 

Busiest and 
Best 

Department 

Store 


56 DEPARTMENTS 
AND MORE TO COME 


AND A GROCERY DEPARTMENT THAT IS 
WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THESE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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Speaking of Price 

8 

“THERE IS HARDLY ANYTHING IN 
THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CAN- 
NOT MAKE A LITTLE WORSE AND 
SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER AND THE 
PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE ONLY 
ARE THIS MAN’S LAWFUL PREY” 

— Attributed to Ruskin 

Speaking of Quality 

8 

Trustworthy Goods 
Character in Merchandise 
Low Prices for Quality 
Exactness of Statements 
Pleasant Personal Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

at 

luBmJHamhe 

'Merchandise of zJbfERIT Only 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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We dressed your 

Class of ’33 . . . 


154 

Tremont 
Street , 
Boston 
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T\ 0 you remember the Schiaparelli petal- 
Tt shouldered dresses last year’s seniors wore 
at commencement ? They were Slattery Gown 
Shop dresses . . . typical of the fashion im- 
portance with which we are ready to dress you 
for every big moment in your life. Visit us 
when you are in Boston. 

Slattery’s 

Opposite Boston Common ** 


HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 


Plumbing and 
Heating 
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INSURANCE 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lowell 917 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

UouipU (Emiror-CORt^tt 

AND 

LOWELL EVENING LEADER 

THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS OF MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
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Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 


COAL - COKE - FUEL OIL 

BUILDING SUPPLIES 


DELCO IRON FIREMAN COAL 

OIL BURNERS STOKERS 

(A General Motors Product) (The Economical Stoker) 

E. A. WILSON CO. 

700 BROADWAY ST. 8 MERRIMACK ST. 
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TRADITIONAL 

For more than a century S. S. Pierce Co. has brought 
the finest foods from all parts of the world to the homes 
of New England. 

Quality and service, plus good value, have become 
synonymous with S. S. Pierce Co. 

Send for our price list, “The Epicure.” Mail orders 
given prompt, careful attention. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


Jackson Street Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Official Photographers to the 
Class of 193U 

We shall be glad to extend special class rates to 
all under-graduates of 

ROGERS HALL 



BAY STATE BUILDING 647 BOYLSTON STREET 

Lawrence Boston 


Compliments of 

Daniel Gage, Inc. 

and the 

Osterman Goal Go. 

Manufactured Ice Natural 

Everything in Hard Fuel Heating Oils 
Gombustioneer Automatic Stokers 
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The Largest and Most Selective Stock of 


FURNITURE, RUGS 
and DRAPERIES 



PRESCOTT, COR. CENTRAL STREET 
LOWELL, MASS. 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. . ROGERS HALL . . 

GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 

JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET .*. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

If You Want the Best - Forget the Rest 

Call 7600 

YELLOW CAB COMPANY 

. . . Twenty-Four Hour Service . . . 
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ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI CAB CO. 


TEL. 



MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE E. J. Reilly, Mgr. 


Established 1898 Telephone 2546 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds of 
Roofing Material 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 

DILLON DYE WORKS 

5 East Merrimack St. 

TEL. 453 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

Mechanics 

JONES PETERSON 

Savings Bank 

Gowns, Hats, Shoes 

in 


Lowell, Mass. 


204 MERRIMACK ST. 


Orchids - Valley Gardenias - Violets 
CORSAGES— ANY COMBINATION 

MOLONEY 9 for Flowers 

25 PRESCOTT ST., TEL. LOWELL 1181 

Local Member 
Florist Telegraph Delivery 
Guaranteed Flowers-by-Wire Service 
Decorations — Prices on Request 
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‘Distinctive FOOTWEAR and HOSIERY 
for Every Occasion 


THAYER McNEIL 

47 TEMPLE PLACE - 414 BOYLSTON STREET 

COOLIDGE CORNER - WELLESLEY SQUARE 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

Serving Rogers Hall for 15 Years 
Phone Lowell 5309 


WINCHESTER LAUNDRY 


60 PUFFER STREET 

LOWELL 

Fine Cutlery 

For Novelties 

Fine Plane Goods 

at 

in Footwear 

THE THOMPSON 

SEE 

HARDWARE CO. 

The Sample Shoe Store 

Tel. 156—157 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 

Compliments of 

POST OFFICE GARAGE, INC. 

91 Appleton St., Lowell, Mass. 

Stationers 

Gift Shop 

Toy Shop 

CHEVROLET 

G. C. PRINCE & SON, 

SALES and SERVICE 

INC. 


108 MERRIMACK ST. 
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VIVIAN’S BEAUTY SALON 

VIVIAN GERMAIN, Prop. 

MARCEL - PERMANENT and 
FINGER WAVING 

. . ATTENDANTS . . 

V. Mello Mr. Stewart F. Favreau 

Telephone 3797 

36 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL, MASS. 


Compliments of 
DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

T. A. WHELAN 

LOWELL’S 

LEADING GROCER 

Cor. Central and Church Sts. 


Compliments of 

Batclielder, Snyder, Dorr 
and Doe 

Producers of Fine Foods 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Fountain Pens 
Greeting Cards 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 


CAMERON 

CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioners 

AND 

Fountain Supplies 
183 PINE STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 


A Perfect Translation . . . 

of Paris High Fashions 
that merits the Grade “A” 

Always at . . . 

CHERRY & WEBB’S 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

W. J. HOARE 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 
Telephones 3044 • 3045 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 


Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 


Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

Compliments 

of 

—OUR FISH MAN— 

Dr. Boy den Pillebury 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 

At the Clock in the Square 


Compliments of 

A. STOWELL & CO. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 


24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 
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JAMES WHITTET 

CONTRACTOR 

AND BUILDER 

19 PLEASANT STREET 

ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 
& CO. 

Formerly for S. E. Snow 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 6596-J 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 

Ann Marie Beauty Shop 

ANN MURRAY 

SPECIALIZING IN 

REALISTIC 

PERMANENT WAVING 
Contnration Treatments 

All Branches of Beauty Culture 
BRADLEY BLDG. 

175 Central St. Lowell 6140 

Compliments of 

Compliments of a 

MACARTNEY’S 

FRIEND 


NINETY-THREE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 
The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St, 
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Are You One - 

“So tired of making old things do! 

I will have something fresh and new!” 

We can always help you in such cases , • . . 

PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Creators of Fine 
Jewelry 

104 MERRIMACK ST. 

LOWELL* MASS. 

ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

77-79 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 
Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

**Where School and Hotel People 
Gather 99 

BAY STATE DYE 


HOUSE 

Compliments of a 

HOWE STREET 

FRIEND 

TeL 4536 We Call and Deliver 



Compliments of a 

FRIEND 


j^ogers Hall 


<lA Forty-Year Old School for (fir Is 
in a (Delightful dfew England 

Setting 


College 'Preparatory 
and (general bourses 


graduate £ourse of Two Fears 

Electives in Secretarial Training, 
Music and Art 


CAREFULLY DIRECTED 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 

¥ 


For Illustrated Catalogue 

Address 

Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGav 

Lowell, Mass. 
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The profound magic of our campus in spring moves all who 
love Rogers Hall. In the lilac-scented air the world is bright 
again ; somehow, the feeling that carefree summer is near lessens 
the sorrow which efetches at the' heart in these last few weeks of 
school. 

This is the time of year when ambition is inspired in us the 
most. To achieve noteworthy accomplishments in any field calls 
for endless patience ; it is the everlasting forging of our dreams 
that finally shapes them into reality. Only in a place we love do 
these ambitions so strongly well up in our minds. 

It is with many a backward look that we leave — and it seems 
strange that after so many years of waiting to graduate we are 
all reluctant to venture forth. We who are departing shall think 
of Rogers Hall often, and realize the close bond that holds us 
together. 




^jterary 

-(Section 



THE SEA AGAIN! 

Rush, prance, and hurl 

Yourself on these rugged rocks, 0 Sea ! 

Throw back your mists and break in foam, 

And fall in line, row on row. 

Spring up in splendor 
Upon this brink, 

And let your caps 
Become white and big ! 

Show me your tumbling surf again, 

And once more, 0 Sea, 

Throw back your misty spray to me. 

Ellen Blanchard, ’37 
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THOUGHTS 

A haze of disillusion is drawn — 

Not too gently — like a grey-blue 
Veil across my thoughts, 

Closeting my happy memories 
Into a dark, obscure comer, 

And painfully freeing my 
Worries and cares that 
Flood my mind entirely. 

Edna Collette, ’37 


FASHIONS 

A dainty bonnet, with dainty bow, 

Long full skirts, and stylish bustle — 

Such were the maids of olden times, 

When the fashion was to rustle. 

A jaunty hat, a perky feather, 

Painted lips and flashing smile — 

These are the girls that one sees now, 

When stream-lines are the style. 

Now, when I see a tipsy hat, 

On which girls have a passion, 

There’s nothing I can do but sigh, 

And say, “It’s just the fashion.” 

Barbara Marden, ’38 
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DELUSION 

They stopped because the cottage looked so like a pieee of the 
old world come to life. Nestled there amongst vines, its charm 
was undeniable. When they knocked on the door and The Old 
Lady opened it, the illusion was only made more perfect. She 
seemed so frail and delicate — just like her surroundings. It was 
while they sat sipping their tea that Margalo first noticed it. 
The old wedgewood bowl sat in an inconspicuous corner of the 
room. For a long time she kept her eyes on it. Finally — ** Jim, I 
must have that bowl — at any price, just to carry a bit of this old 
place back to remember always.” The Old Lady, when asked if 
she w r ould accept a price for it, merely looked into space for a 
moment or two ; then the old eyes filled with tears. It seemed it 
had been in the family for generations — an heirloom that she had 
promised her husband never to part with. But he had left her 
with a mortgage and little else — a sigh escaped her pallid lips, 
while with her sad, sweet smile she nodded “yes.” A look of un- 
derstanding passed between Margalo and Jim ; he drew from his 
billfold a hundred dollar bill. They took the bowl with them, 
and, after bidding the Old Lady good-bye, drove thoughtfully off 
toward town with their precious purchase. 

Back in the cottage, The Old Lady dried her tears and made 
sure that the car was out of sight. Then she crossed to the cup- 
board and took from it one of the many duplicates of the bowl she 
had just sold. Another customer was due. 

Helen Larmon, ’36 
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PRELUDE TO A DANCE 

“Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat/’ went the hearts of a hundred girls; 
although the sound of their thumping was not audible, the ex- 
citement was intense- So I thought as I reviewed the last minute 
rush and tension that precedes a boarding school prom. Every- 
one is hurrying to and fro, like so many bewildered butterflies. 
Mary has just torn her dress and is sobbing hysterically on 
Jane’s shoulder. She just doesn’t know what she is going to do, 
the pink is so much more becoming than that horrible old yellow 
one, and, besides, Billy has seen the yellow twice before. The 
wave just won ’t stay in Sally ’s hair the way she wants it, and she 
just can’t find her comb which she has forgotten Martha 
borrowed a moment before. 

A mournful wail issues from the other end of the hall where 
untidy Mary just can’t find her silver slippers while she yells 
frantically that Jack has already arrived. There is a hasty 
searching of the bureau drawers and under beds until finally the 
slippers are found on top of the bookcase from where they had 
been innocently viewing the proceedings all the time. Another 
corsage of flowers has arrived amidst a general chorus of “ohs” 
and “ahs”, while the thrilled receiver holds them up admiringly. 

After last minute dabs of powder to already heavily coated 
noses and final touches to perfectly waved heads, the girls have 
drifted casually — but, oh, with excitedly beating hearts — down- 
stairs to lend their already daneing feet to the rhythmie strains 
of the orchestra. The few that are left are biting their nails and 
repeating mournfully, over and over, that they just knew that 
John wasn’t coming; while Janet, with an angry toss of her red 
head, declares that Tom can never be on time, and, furthermore, 
if he doesn’t come soon, she will positively refuse to go to the 
dance at all. 

But finally, even Janet, whose Tom was the last to arrive, 
has gone composedly, but a bit angrily, downstairs to meet him. 
The dance is now in full swing, while the last hints of threats 
and worries are fast vanishing on the night breezes of gaiety and 
laughter. 


Phyllis Falter, ’36 


OF CHILDHOOD DREAMS 


I saw you standing there amid the flowers. 

You were so silent that I, in childish glee, 

Passed hy where you stood ; hut in those lonely hours 
After sunset you came and watched o’er me. 

I felt your soft, cool hand upon my head, 

I heard that lullaby so sweet and low ; 

The vague perfume of musk hung round my bed — 
All my youthful cares were yours, I know. 

That day I climbed the tree to reach the sky, 

And saw it always just one step above, 

You comforted my crying and my sigh 
With a tender story and your love. 

You said that Christ was once a tiny child 

Who loved the woods and in the meadows played ; 

You whispered softly, in your voice so mild, 

That where the little children were — He stayed.. 

You made my loneliness a lovely game — 

Each day some new wonder I would see 
And show it to my Playmate when He came 
To search the field for buttercups with me. 

Somehow, now I’ve outgrown childish play, 

I feel that you and He do not remain 
So very close to me ; but, though you stray, 

My love for you will always be the same. 

I see Him now and stand in wond ’ring awe 
That He could play with one as low as I ; 

But I know it was my solitude He saw, 

For He cannot pass lonely mortals hy. 


OF CHILDHOOD DREAMS 
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Even your sweet face is not so clear — 

But you were in mv mind so much, it seems, 

That always will your love be very near, 

Dear make-believe grandmother of my dreams. 

Edith Lewis, ’35 


THE SUNDAY PAPER 

There ’s a rite about reading the Sunday paper. Not even the 
Saturday Transcript receives the same respect. For one thing, no 
one would ever think of perusing its contents in full dress. We 
greet it, pajama-clad, as we sneak surreptitiously about the front 
door, lest an early mass-goer catch us in the act. Then it is care- 
fully spread out on the study floor, and we begin — rotogravure 
section always first, front page, second, and so on, omitting, 
unless we are exceedingly athletic or very business-like, the St. 
Louis Cardinals and House to Rent in Smithville. 

The society page invariably follows. Our mouths broaden at 
some of the astute reporter’s comments — “Mrs. James T. 
Jameson in pink linen,” very good — “Mrs. Spinewall Addison, 
the possessor of the loveliest head of white hair in R . ’ ’ 

We hear Dad grunting over the Women’s Club Page, know- 
ing full well that he would prefer the section of stock market 
quotations, which bored mother is clinging to because Daughter 
has the Household Hints. 

Altogether the Sunday paper is a great. institution, banned 
by a certain religious few, but enjoyed by most of the American 
populace. It is, too, a great aid to the ash business, for Monday 
morning finds the average ash-barrel full to the brim with yester- 
day’s papers. A final note of gaiety is furnished by the gay and 
plebian “funnies” which we notice are always on top, perhaps 
reluctantly deposited there by those who cherish the Sunday 
paper the most — the Younger Generation. 

Nancy Chapin, ’36 
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AN OBSESSION 

As the weird grey-green light, which had settled over the 
moor, and the dismal swish of the distant sea finally broke upon 
the consciousness of the lonely rider, he pulled himself up with a 
jerk, only a few moments later to resume his deep lethargy. In the 
growing dusk I could discern his arresting figure, slumped in the 
saddle, a grim smile momentarily transforming his face into a 
horrible leer, and a scowl permanently knitting his brow. 
Occasionally, his face twitched and his eyes were like dark burn- 
ing coals; while his hands gripped the reins, which were lying 
slack, with a feverish intensity. Where could he be going, I 
anxiously thought; but, before I could speculate upon his 
journey’s end, the horse stumbled suddenly, pitching him into 
the air. For a few seconds I paused to see if the gaunt individual 
would rise, but, as the time slowly went by and no sign of him 
appeared, I galloped over the small distance which separated us. 

The sight that met my eyes was not pleasant. The horse, 
having broken his leg, lay on the ground kicking wildly ; not far 
away was the unconscious man, scarcely breathing and groaning 
fitfully. A shot put the horse out of his misery, but the man was 
not such an easy proposition as- he was larger than I. Since 
moving him was impossible, I tried to locate any break or fraeture 
he might have received in his fall. Not having much knowledge 
of medical science, I could tell little ; though I did know this — to 
leave him would be insane, as anything could happen on that 
deserted moor. 

After making him as comfortable as possible, I sat down 
beside the stranger and lit a pipe. About an hour’s lonely vigil 
brought no one to the rescue, so I rose, stretched, and again 
resumed my nocturnal watch. Just then a voice spoke at my 
elbow and startled, I turned to see the man partially conscious, 
mumbling to himself. Presently his words were more audible 
and the sentence, “Oh, God! Do I have to die like this — never 
getting my revenge?” came from between gritted teeth. With 
that he passed again into oblivion. 
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For some time he was -quiet, hut eventually the story of his 
revenge came brokenly from his lips. “Pam, I do love you, hut I 
cannot give up this great chance. We will have to wait. . . Good- 
bye. Please write often and I’ll -do the same . . - This country is 
horrible, Pam — hot and stuffy. I wish I were home in England 
. . . You ’re married. If only you had waited, I would have come. 
We will still be friends . . . Three years and Pam has not 
answered my letters . . . My dear, I have heard of your death. 
Oh, Pam, I ’m lost without you. Things don ’t mean anything any- 
more . . . Peter, you were her husband. You with your narrow 
mind and extreme cruelty must have killed her. . . Some day I’ll 
get you and then you’ll pay ... A few more days and I will 
dock in Liverpool ... I shall find Peter’s lodgings . . . He has 
gone to the south of England . . . Here in Wessex at last . . . 
Now for Peter. Shall I strangle him or shoot? I want him to 
suffer . . . Must hurry. Storm coming. I’ll probably die for this, 
but Pam I will soon be with you. Pam, Pam.” On and on went 
the weary voice, until toward morning it died away and he slept. 
But at dawn, my friend went to his “Pam.” I soon forgot about 
him, spending the remainder of the summer in a hamlet quite a 
distance away. 

It has been many years since, but eight months ago, a great 
friend of mine asked me to meet him at the Berkeley Club, in 
London ; said he had someone with him that I might like to know. 
In due course of time I presented myself at the Club and was 
introduced to a Mr. Lamson — Peter Lamson. I liked him immedi- 
ately and during the following months met many of his friends, 
thereby learning that he was a very respected man, and that his 
marriage — though his wife was now dead — had been an exceed- 
ingly happy one. 

I have never told him about my night spent on the moor as 
I honestly believe it to have been the result of a delusion which 
through the years had mounted to a mania in the mind of my 
unknown companion. 


Bettina Hill, ’35 


NOCTURNE 


Silvery shadows drift silently 
Across a starlit lake; 

While, intermittently, 

Lapping waves 

Touch the milkwhite sand. 

Nancy Parker, ’37 


SHADOWS 

Have you ever seen the shadows 
Of sailboats homeward hound 
Across a sunset-colored lake 
Where there’s hardly heard a sound? 

At first the gentle breezes 
Glide the graceful ship along, 
Leaving behind in its trail 
Shadows small, though strong. 

But when the boat is in a calm, 

The sails flap to and fro, 

Casting ghostly figures 

On the w r hite-washed deck below. 

While after the ship is put into port, 
And sails are unrigged at last, 

The only thing now reflected 
Is the tall, undaunted mast. 


Jean McGay, ’38 
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AN UNORTHODOX HOUSE 

Living in an unorthodox house is seldom the choice of the 
average member of the younger generation. Neither is there any 
influence in this direction exerted by a father. Men are con- 
servative creatures! By the process of elimination, the family 
arrives in this abode because of the mother. Of course, neither 
does it seem to be the average mother that gets the family into 
such difficulties, rather the unorthodox one. 

What is an orthodox mother ? What is an unorthodox 
mother? What is an orthodox house? What is an unorthodox 
house ? An orthodox mother is one whose ideas are comparatively 
conservative and in whose house one finds proper three piece 
sets. Almost always there is a “ squashy ’ ’ divan and a pair of over- 
stuffed chairs. There are luscious, comfortable beds with downy 
silk puffs thereon. An unorthodox mother is one whose ideas are 
entirely opposite. They are invariably strange and freakish, 
having to do with wild conceptions of color schemes and equally 
queer conceptions in regard to the placing of objects. On a 
mantleshelf, for instance, there rides a Joan of Arc on a gay, 
white charger. She appears to be dashing between two gilded 
white vases and, having passed one snuff bottle, she must still 
overcome the handicap of another. 

An orthodox house is of conservative construction. The 
rooms are always one height, and there are no erratic beams or 
queer projections. The unorthodox house may be many things. 
Perhaps it was a barn and sits with its very broad white side to 
the street. Maybe there are no windows downstairs. “What, no 
light?” Oh yes, the windows might be all doors. According to the 
true lover of this kind of house, it is “ just wonderful in the sum- 
mer to be able to walk out into the garden through any door. ” 
According to the more practical members of the family “such 
expanse of glass ’ ’ must be cold in winter and too inviting to the 
light-fingered prowler at any time of the year. 

But through the same windows one may see in the spring- 
time a beautiful snow-white apple tree with a background of 
deep blue water. And beyond is a green, grassy lane in all its 
beauty. Maybe it is not so bad living in an unorthodox house and 
being related to an unorthodox mother after all. 

Betty Seekins, ’35 
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LOVE AT LAST 

Spring and love were everywhere. On the park the trees 
were budding, and the grass was growing green; while lovers 
wandered along the paths, talking of that subject which is ever 
present in the spring. But in the little brown house, which faced 
the park, there was no love, strange as it may seem, even though 
a dear little old lady lived here. 

Sweet as she was, Matilda Lane had never married; so 
perhaps that is the reason that, as she sat gazing at the park, she 
sighed every so often. Her morning paper w r hieh was lying in her 
lap was folded, but, after a while, she picked it up and began to 
read. 

Suddenly she peered, then fumbled around for her 
spectacles, put them on, and peered more closely. What was this? 
Here in this very newspaper was a way to forget loneliness. 
“Join the Lonely Heart Column,” it said, “and have a pen pal.” 
Hurriedly, she glanced down the list : “Fortuna Mecaloupos” — 
no, that wouldn’t do; “Sing Poo” — sounds like a heathen; ah, 
here’s a good respectable name — “Edwin Kent”; so, sitting 
down at her desk, she wrote a note in her dainty writing. 

May 4th 

My Dear Mr. Kent : 

Having seen your name in the Lonely Heart Column, I take 
the liberty of writing you. My name is Matilda Lane (and to 
sound young, she added), Matty for short. I am twenty-nine 
years of age, and have short, curly blond hair, blue eyes, and a 
fair complexion (all men like fair complexions she thought). 
Please be my “pen pal.” My address is 22 Walnut Street, Old 
Hills, New Jersey. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

I am, sincerely, 

Matilda Lane 

This done she mailed her letter with many misgivings, and 
settled herself to wait for an answer. 

Soon it came, and with trembling fingers she tore open the 
envelope. It began : 
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May 12th 

Dear Matty : 

Thank you so much for your letter. I was just hoping, when 
I sent my name to the Column, to receive such a sweet note. It 
was like an answer from Heaven. 

To describe myself, I am quite tall, a brunette, and have 
brown eyes. 

When you answer my letter, if you will be so kind, please 
tell me what your house is like, what your town is like, and, most 
of all, what you are like — a picture, I mean. 

Please reply quickly. 

Your humble friend, 

Eddie 

A picture ! WTiere on earth could she get one ? She pondered 
over this a while, and had just decided not to send one when she 
glanced at her desk. There was the picture her niece had sent, 
and, as there was a strong resemblance — why not? 

After this the correspondence flourished, pictures, postcards, 
and flowers passed back and forth. The letters changed, of course, 
from “my dear” to “dearest”, and “from your humble friend” 
to ‘ ‘ much love. ’ ’ 

Finally Matilda received a startling letter from Edwin. 
This was the contents. 

Monday, August 16th 

Matty darling : 

I’m terribly sorry this letter is so short, but I have so much 
to do. Briefly, it is this. I’m coming, Thursday, to see you, 
dearest. Isn’t that marvelous? My firm has ordered me to Old 
Hills on business, so I’ll be there for a few days. 

And now, sweetest, what about that certain thing you said 
“yes” to? Couldn’t it come to me? I have the license, so we could 
slip away Thursday afternoon, get married, and then return by 
train to my home town on Saturday. Please say “yes” to this 
plan, too. 

Hoping to see you soon, and hear from you sooner. 

Much love, 


Eddie 
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SPLINTERS 


Matilda was flustered. She had absolutely no intention of 
marrying a man twenty years her junior. She had just become 
engaged because it made the letters so much more thrilling. What 
would she say to him ? “I’m her aunt. Matty was taken sick and 
had to go to the hospital ’ ’ — no, that didn ’t sound right. Pretend 
I’m the maid and reply sweetly, “So sorry, sir, but you must 
have the wrong house ’ ’ — no, that wouldn ’t do, either. W ell, when 
he came she’d just have to tell the truth — “I’m an old lady 
wanting love.” 

The day drew nearer and nearer. Then suddenly, here it was. 
Matilda had cleaned, dusted, and scrubbed; then, dressing her- 
self in her best, she sat down to wait for Edwin. 

Minutes passed like hours. It was two o ’clock, three o ’clock, 
three-thirty — then the door-bell rang. Matilda jumped up, 
smoothed out her gray taffeta gown, smiled nervously at herself 
in the mirror, and went to the door. How cold her hands were as 
she turned the knob — the door opened. 

“Won’t you please” — but she got no further. For instead of 
a young boy at the door, stood a gentleman, quite old, but very 
straight and tall with snow-white hair, and a merry twinkle in 
his gray eyes. 

“Matty,” he cried, “I didn’t dare hope it would be like 
this!” 

And they walked arm in arm into the house. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker, ’36 


THE BROOK 

Just a common brook to others 
But a fairy stream to me, 

It babbled a tale of laughter 
’Neath a weeping willow tree. 

It told tales of fairy queens 
And knights on prancing steeds, 

Who raced throughout the world 
To commit their fearless deeds. 

Nancy Parker, ’37 
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Why hadn’t I gone to that lecture? Here I was, alone in a 
big house on a windy March night with the uncomfortable 
prospect of two hours’ of solitude, my only company an aged cat 
and a gruesome detective story. The windows were barred 
securely enough, I had examined the door fully three times, and 
there was a cheerful fire burning on the hearth ; yet, as I settled 
down with my book and a bowl of apples, I could not overcome 
the feeling of impending disaster which seemed to pervade the 
air about me. 

Suddenly, out of the black, hollow stillness a slow, creaking 
sound reached my ears. Horrors ! Immediately fantastic visions 
of armed burglars and bloody murderers rose before me ; and, as 
I hastily burrowed beneath a couch, armed with heavy fire tongs, 
I saw myself fighting a fatal duel with the gory desperado. 

Silence prevailed once more and I issued from my fortress, 
inwardly laughing at my foolish timidity. But I had laughed too 
soon ! Once more the slow, creaking noise broke the stillness and 
increased, growing louder and louder till the air seemed charged 
with terrifying sounds. 

Fright is a weak word with which to describe my feelings at 
this time. I cowered behind the sofa and held my breath for a 
long moment, fearing that the slightest stir would mean instant 
betrayal to my unseen adversary. 

Still the sound continued, and intermingled with the creak- 
ing were long, low whistles, strangely suggestive of the calls of 
supernatural beings at their midnight revelries. Suddenly an 
awful quiet settled over the house, and then, like a mighty bomb 
dropping on a sleeping village, a deafening crash split the air, 
echoing and re-echoing, as a fallen body seemed to slide over the 
roof above me and land with a barely audible thud beneath the 
window. Again all was silent. 

After what seemed hours of waiting, I cautiously ventured 
toward the window, prepared for defense with the tongs and an 
iron poker, and looked out into the impenetrable blackness of the 
night. Then, like the break of dawn, I recollected Father ’s having 
said, “Our old weather cock will net survive another March 
wind,” and there before me, lay my murderous and desperate 
foe. Barbara Homer, ’36 
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HOME 


I like to sit in my home, 

By my cozy little fire, 

And dream of love 

And things that these inspire. 

No, I wouldn’t want to travel, 

The way a gypsy might ; 

I wouldn’t like the dirt and grime, 

Or the raw and rustic life. 

Just give me my little home, 

With a small and comfy rocker, 

And a kitten playing hide-and-seek, 

With Terry, our little Cocker. 

Ruth Higby, ’36 


OH, YOU’RE JUST A— 

If you are young, you are a brat ; if you are old, you are a 
fossilized old wretch. If you take everything lying down, you are 
a timid little soul; if you stand up for your rights, you are a 
brazen individualist. If you like other people, you are a common 
sort; if you are a little different, you are a “queer duck.” If you 
frequently change your mind, you are an unreliable hypocrite; 
if you stick to your guns, you are uninteresting and stubborn. If 
you occasionally come to the forefront with a witticism, you are 
an unbearable exhibitionist ; if you don ’t, you are a half-wit. If 
you don ’t know the thing to do and when to do it, you are a social 
outcast; if you were raised and reared on Emily Post, you are 
merely a carbon copy of poise. Dabble in the arts? — “Tsk, Tsk”, 
an incurable romantic; scorn them, and the fates scorn you. 
Don ’t write for Splinters, and you are a lazy dog ; write things 
like this, and you are a cynic. Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; cry — and don’t think that there aren’t plenty of people 
ready to lie right down in the middle of the street and have a 
good cry with you. 


Helen Larmon, ’36 
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LEICESTER’S REGRET 

A silver moon drifts lazily across a summer sky, and gazes 
at its reflection in a dark pool that nestles on a fragrant garden 
of white roses and moon flowers. Dark shadows fill the garden 
with weird and mournful shapes. Walking in the light of the 
moon is a man, pacing to and fro, his hands clasped behind his 
back and his head bent low. Slowly he raises his eyes from the 
ground and gazes up toward the sky. He sighs and whispers 
brokenly, “Amy, Amy, fairest of all flowers, where are you, 
what have I done ? It is you I love and all the power in the world 
and even the hand of Elizabeth herself can not still the ache I 
feel in my heart. I am lonely since you left me and all my days 
your beautiful spirit haunts me, because it is I, my Amy, I, who 
am your murderer.” He sinks to his knees and buries his head in 
his hands, rocking to and fro in his grief. After awhile he rises 
and staggers back to his cold, forbidding castle. 

Soon the moon disappears from the sky, and the garden is 
left in darkness; the shadows are gone, and the flowers whisper 
to themselves in sympathy. 


Phyllis Falter, ’36 
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EVENING 

She draws her curtains of shining colors 
Across the sun’s bright head, 

Painting the crest of foamy clouds 
As she tucks him into bed. 


Edna Collette, ’37 


SPRING 

Oh ! the Spring ! 

With squalling cats ! 
And squalling brats! 
Wonderful Spring! 

Oh ! the Spring ! 

With squirming worms ! 
And sniffles’ germs! 
Wonderful Spring! 

Oh ! the Spring ! 

With multiplying rats! 
And multiplying cats ! 
Wonderful Spring ! 


Betty Pratt, ’37 
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SENIOR SONG 

(Tune: Stardust ) 

Although the year is at a close 
And we must go, 

Leaving you behind, 

Memories haunt our reveries 
And we are once again with you. 

In each thing you’ve done 
You have won our admiration, 

And, if you carry on, t’will he a consolation 
To us in drifting far away. 

And now, as we say good-bye, 

We realize the years have been too few; 
We’ll value them as happy times, it’s true, 
When we are far away from you. 

With a fond farewell 

In our hearts you’ll always dwell — 

Good luck to one and all, 

And so farewell to Rogers Hall. 


J. B. 
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SPLINTERS 


UNDERGRADUATE SONG 
(Tune: Fare Thee Well , Annabelle ) 


There ’s a train that ’s waiting in the Lowell station, 

Fare thee well, seniors dear. 

And the train will take you on a long vacation, 

East and west, far and near. 

Fare thee well, seniors old, seniors new, 

Fare thee well, seniors trusted and true, 

Bettys, Mildred, Virginias, Edith, Nancy, Hilly, Jeanne 
And Martha, too. 

There ’s a train that ’s coming back to Lowell station 
In the fall, seniors dear, 

And the ones you’ve left behind you will be on it 
And we ’ll wish you were here, 

For when we come back, and we all unpack, and our sun tans 
disappear, 

We will miss you and your mem’ry will be with us 
Through the year, seniors dear. 
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tee, ’35; Faculty Marshal, ’34; Senior 
Prom Committee, ’35 ; Riding Team, ’35: 
R. H., ’35 ; Art Prize, ’35. 


BETTINA HILL 

Hampton Court Hotel 
1223 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; President Cae CluK ’35 ; 
Hockey Team. ’33, ’34, ’35; Manager, 
’34; Basketball, ’33, ’34, ’35; Senior 
Reception, ’32, ’33, ’34; Council, ’35: 
Secretary-Treasurer Council, ’35 ; First 
Prize Javelin Throw, ’32; Christmas 
Play, ’33 ; Commencement Play, ’34 ; 
Business Board Splinters, ’34 : Business 
Manager Splinters, '35 ; Chairman 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’34 ; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’33 ; Undergrad- 
uate Song, ’34 ; Valentine Party Com- 
mittee, ’35; Cabaret Committee, ’35; 
Poverty Party Committee, ’35; Hallow- 
e'en Party Committee, ’35; Athletic 
Committee, ’34, '35 ; Andover Dance 
Committee, ’33 ; Basketball Team, ’35 ; 
Council Supper, ’35 ; R. H., ’35. 







EDITH MORELAND LEWIS 


Acton Road 

Chelmsford. Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Editor-in-chief Splinters, 
’35 ; Christmas Play. *34 ; Senior Play, 
’33. *34; Senior From Committee. ‘35: 
Sub Hockey Team. *35 ; Sub Basketball 
Team, *35; Music Award. ? 34 ; Badmin- 
ton Team. *35; Baseball Team. *35; R. 
H.. ’35 ; Riding Team. *35 ; Underhill 
Honor, *35. 


MARTHA MURPHY 

39 Raven Road 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kara Club ; Business Board Splinters, 
*35 : Andover Dance Committee, *34, : 35 ; 
Commencement Reception Committee, 
*34. 


HILDRETH PRATT 
119 Fairmoimt Street 
Lowell. Massac-husets 

Cae Club; Exeter Dance Committee. 
*35 ; Business Board Splinters. *35 ; 
Christmas Play. *31 ; Commencement 
Usher, ’34 ; Commencement Marshal. 
‘34 ; Senior Reception Committee. ’33. 









VIRGINIA SEVIER ROGERS 

34 Addison Avenue 
Rutherford, New Jersey 

Kava Club ; Voice Training Plays, ’35. 


BETTY SEEKINS 
R. F. D. No. 1 
Lowell. Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Informal Dance Com- 
mittee, ’35. 
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SENIOR EVENTS 

DINNER AT THE NASHUA COUNTRY CLUB 

At the Nashua Country Club on Friday evening, May 
twenty-fourth, the Senior Class had dinner, followed by a very 
pleasant theatre party given by Mrs. McGay. This was the first 
Senior function and we were all very much elated with the long- 
waited-for privilege of dining out and returning at a late hour. 

B. C. 


TEA AT MRS. PRATT’S 

Saturday afternoon, May twenty-fifth, the Senior Class, 
accompanied by the Faculty, attended a tea given for them by 
Mrs. Blanchard Pratt. It was indeed an enjoyable affair and 
everyone spent a pleasant afternoon on the picturesque terrace 
of her home. 

B. C. 


FAREWELL SUPPER AT THE SEEKINS HOME 

Friday evening, May the thirty-first, the members of the 
Senior Class were most delightfully entertained in Mrs. Seekins’ 
charming home. The dinner table was beautifully decorated in 
green and silver. It was one of those happy occasions we girls 
appreciated and will always remember. On our return to school, 
we Seniors gathered on the dimly-lighted stairs in the Hall to 
listen to the song of the undergraduates as they stood below, 
bidding us a sad farewell, yet eager to catch the traditional 
forget-me-nots that we soon showered upon them as we sang in 
return. 


V. H. 
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CLASS PROPHECY 

As we pause in the Annals of Time — we find 
The fates and fancies of mankind ; 

For you we’ll choose the Seniors here 
And tell of their lives in a future year. 

o 

Brewer has gone abroad, w T e hear, 

To marry that famous English peer. 

Betty Seekins still is true, 

To the one and only — you know who. 

Edith’s through college and has a degree, 

And on a shingle she flaunts an M. D. 

Heath now plays in a cabaret — 

Her violin did it — so they say. 

She owns a stable, does Nancy Lee — 

With every ride you get Latin free. 

Cleveland’s beauty salon is a shoppe of renown, 
Her sunburn cure is the talk of the town. 

To a naval man, Ginny ’s lost her heart ; 

And with him, now, studies Chinese Art. 

Hilly, in the midst of chemical messes, 

Is gaining success, the whole world confesses. 
Non-smashable cars are designed by Jeanne, 

It’s noised about that they are certainly keen. 
Marty, lovelier day by day, 

Attracts the men in the same old way. 

Tina designs sneakers and sporty togs 
To go with the latest stream-line dogs. 

o 

We hope you’ve enjoj^ed this gay parade 
Of the Senior ’s' march through the year ’s arcade, 
And we end this intimate chat with you 
As the lettered page now fades from our view. 


E. L 
B. H 
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CLASS WILL 

Martha leaves her quiet charm 
To Helen Whittet, the ever calm. 

Brewer leaves her grace and poise 
To June Cozad, the Queen of Noise. 

Tina leaves her part of the Cleopatra fame 
To Patty Mason, to guard the name. 

Hilly Pratt, the art of knitting, 

Casts off to Tower — an act most fitting. 

To Nancy Dellinger, void of precision, 

Go Edith’s powers of quick decision. 

Her hockey prowess leaves Nancy Lee 
To the great girl athlete, Ruth Higby. 

Betty Seekins’ struggles through snow and hail 
Go to the Parkers, who never fail. 

Her wanderings o’er land and seas, 

Ginny Rogers to Barbara Jessup leaves. 

To Barbara Leland goes Heath’s donation, 

Her powers of sprightly conversation. 

Her ability to pound out rhythm so keen, 

To Edna Collette is left by Jeanne. 

Cleveland leaves her ability to churn up the w r aves 
To Pussy Freeman, to cherish always. 


Here you have them — the good and the bad — 

To lose these gifts w T e’re truly sad. 

B. H. 
E. L. 
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STUDENT COUNCIL 
First Term, 

Jeanne Bryant, President 
Bettina Hill, Secretary-Treasurer 

Counselors 

Priseilla Freeman 
Betty Cleveland 
Nancy Lee Hatch 
Martha Walsh 

Second Term 

Betty Cleveland, President 
Priscilla Freeman, Secretary-Treasurer 

Counselors 

Jeanne Bryant 
Bettina Hill 
Ruth Severance 
Nancy Lee Hatch 
Martha Walsh 



J 


tSchool 

^\(otes 




HARVARD-DARTMOUTH HOCKEY GAME 
On Friday night, February the twenty-second, some of us 
went in to the Boston Arena to see the Harvard vs. Dartmouth 
Hockey Game. It was a fast and exceedingly thrilling game, hold- 
ing the spectators’ attention until the final whistle blew. Harvard 
won because of the strength of her offensive, but we may fairly 
say that the man who played the best that evening was the 
Dartmouth goalie. B. T. 


MR. HELLER AT VESPERS 
For our vesper service on March the third Mr. Heller first 
played a short, pleasant piano recital for us. Later he accom- 
panied Miss Mekelatos, a talented young violinist, whose playing 
was delightful. P. F. 


CAE-KAVA BASKETBALL GAME 
On Thursday afternoon, March the eighth, the stage was set 
for the annual Cae-Kava Basketball Game. The gym was gaily 
decorated with the colors of both clubs, and the teams looked very 
snappy. The game was most exciting and hard-fought, the score 
ending 45-34 in favor of Cae. Everybody marveled at Betty 
Tower’s speed and the perfect passing between Tina Hill and 
Blanche Clough. 

In the evening a banquet was held in honor of the teams. 
During this, the president of Kava presented the cup to the 
president of Cae, and both Mrs. McGay and Miss Breeden made 
short speeches. M. W. 
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THE “INFORMAL” 

One evening in March, the ninth to be exact, strains of slow, 
syncopated music wafted out from the gym. Mingled with it were 
the high, tinkling laughter of the girls and the deep chuckles of 
the young men who came from far and near to escort us to the 
Informal Dance. Everyone had a wonderful time, and we left the 
gym reluctantly after the last dance ended. 

E. C. 

MR. COZAD, PASTOR OF ALL SOULS CHURCH 

Mr. Cozad spoke to us on March tenth at our Sunday even- 
ing vesper service. His talk dealt with the necessity for young 
people to be prepared with the proper foundations to face life. 

P. F. 


PRESIDENT PARK OF WHEATON 

Dr. Park of Wheaton College spoke to us on March the 
thirteenth. His lecture was witty and vivid, and he himself well 
served as example for the subject of his talk — Personalities. 
Needless to say his welcome here as a speaker and a guest is 
assured. 

H. L. 


CABARET SHOW 

Saturday, March sixteenth — Quite a confusion seemed to be 
reigning about the Hall with a general mixture of crepe paper 
table cloths and costumes in evidence, including Ginny ’s familiar 
and gaudy red wig. The occasion was the Cabaret Show in which 
nearly everyone had a chance to air her hidden talents. Thanks to 
Bettina Burnett and her efficient committee the dining room was 
turned into a perfect Bohemian cafe with all the fixtures — 
checked table cloths and dim candles in grease-covered Coco-Cola 
bottles, while the waitresses were garbed in vari-colored aprons 
and kerchiefs. Towards the close of dinner, the program, comical 
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and rhythmical, began, with "Walter Winchell, impersonated by 
Ruth Higby, as master of ceremonies. 

The program follows : 

1. Songs Mile. Elsie (Elsie Behr) 

a. On the Isle of Capri 

b. Moonlight Waltz 

(Chorus danced by Virginia Fitz and Helen Larmon) 

2. Charlie and Willie. .. Priscilla Freeman and Virginia Heathcote 

3. Rhythm Team Edna Collette and Jeanne Bryant 

4. Tap Dance Priscilla Freeman, Jean McGay, Elizabeth Ann 

Parker and Elaine Putnam 

5. Gypsy Dance Ruth Jones 

6. Ed Wynn and Eddy Duchin. .Betty Cleveland and Jeanne Bryant 

7. Dutch Dance Edna Collette and Helen Larmon 

8. Kate Smith Patricia Mason 

9. Modern Dance Team Ruth Jones and Jeanne Bryant 

The floor show over, we spent the rest of the evening in 
dancing hilariously to the tunes of Bennet s Band. N. 0. C. 


DRAMATIC CLASS PLAYS 


On Friday evening, March twentieth, Mrs. Tapp’s Dramatic 
Class presented three plays. 

Susanna Skids, the woes and worries of a social climber: 


Susanna Smith. 

Daisy Case 

Nancy Smith... 
Fan Brown.... 
Gilda Gay 

The Schoolgirls 

Helen Curtiss.. 
Mrs. Wells 


Ruth Higby 

Elsie Behr 

. . .Virginia Svenson 

Betty Cleveland 

Bettina Burnett 

Jeanne Bryant 

Virginia Fitz 

.Virginia Heathcote 

Helen Larmon 

Martha Walsh 


Babbitt’s Boy , the story of a smart-alee youth: 


Mr. Briggs Betty Cleveland 

Mrs. Briggs '.Elsie Behr 

William Briggs, the youth Jeanne Bryant 

Jane, his sister Virginia Fitz 

Louise, a friend Bettina Burnett 

The maid Virginia Svenson 


Blue Moon, a fantasy: 

The Girl . 

The Man 

The Governess . . 
The Policeman.. 


Virginia Heathcote 

Ruth Higby 

Elsie Behr 

. . . Betty Cleveland 

E. A. P. 
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THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


On Friday evening, April twelfth, Mrs. Tapp’s Spoken 
English and Voice Training classes presented three one-act plays, 
the first of which was “Oysters”, the story of an old aunt who 
had never seen an oyster and of the trouble her niece and other 
girl friends had in getting her some. Next, came “An Outsider”, 
in which the captain of the basketball team pretended to sprain 
her ankle so that the outsider, a wonderful basketball player who 
was poor and could not afford to play, could take part in the 
championship game. And last of all was presented, “Not Quite 
Such A Goose”, which was a comedy of youth. 


The casts were : 


“Not Quite Such A Goose ” 


Mrs. Bell 

Albert Bell 

Sylvia Bell 

Philip Flick 

Hazel Henderson 


Hildreth Pratt 

. . . . Priscilla Freeman 
Elizabeth Ann Parker 
....Nancy Lee Hatch 
Elaine Putnam 


“Oysters” 


Aunt Tabatha 

Betty 

Isabel 

Lillian 

Lucy 

Bertha 


. . . Edna Collette 

Jean McGay 

Barbara Marden 
. Barbara Leland 

Betty Pratt 

Ellen Blanchard 


“An Outsider ” 


Leslie Ruth Jones 

Margaret Betty Tower 

Harriet Martha Walsh 

Edith Harriet Blaney 

Jo Nancy Dellinger 

Alice Helen Larmon 

Phyllis Virginia Rogers 


E. B. P. 
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NELSON EDDY 

On Tuesday evening, April the sixteenth, we had the pleasure 
of hearing Nelson Eddy. The audience was held spellbound by 
his glorious voice, and it was only after many encores and with 
much reluctance that we finally left. We must not fail to mention 
also the flying, fascinating fingers of Mr. Theodore Paxon, his 
accompanist, as he added to his part of the program. 

H. W. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 

On April twenty-second we had the privilege of hearing 
Christopher Morley speak on ‘ ‘ Streamlines in Literature ’ ’ at the 
Middlesex Women’s Club. Mr. Morley speaks in much the same 
way that he writes — spicing his remarks with anecdotes and 
sprinkling them with whimsical ideas. He is also quite a master of 
the dictionary. He gave us some pointers on Attention, telling us 
what people paid the best attention, where the 3 7 paid it, and 
what they saw when they did. 

Apparently Mr. Morley abhors travel under ordinary con- 
ditions; for, instead of being fogbound as was his ill luck on a 
former occasion, he arrived in an exceedingly modern automobile, 
perhaps of the vintage of 1948, which resembled a huge fish and 
could cut all sorts of capers in the heaviest of traffic. 

Altogether, we spent a very enjoyable afternoon listening to 
Mr. Morley, to say nothing of viewing his extraordinary three- 
wheeled conveyance. 

N. C. 


FOUNDER’S DAY VESPERS 

The Rogers family treasures were revealed to the school on 
Sunday evening at our vesper service, May fifth. Mrs. Me Gay 
told us about the founding of the school and many interesting 
anecdotes in connection with the Rogers family. We even had a 
chance to view much of the lovely china and silver, as well as 
hear several intriguing love letters. 
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Miss Clark then talked to us about the beautiful antique 
furniture which the school is so proud to have in its possession. 
The service ended with our touring the corridors to examine and 
attempt to recognize the different types of furniture. 

P. F. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 

Although it was pouring, the Alumnae and friends of Rogers 
Hall returned in numbers for the annual observance of Founder ’s 
Day. A delicious lobster luncheon was served midst the feminine 
chatter. Following the alumnae meeting, everyone gathered in 
the gymnasium for the Cae and Kava swimming meet. The en- 
thusiasm on both sides was outstanding and the score was 39-16 
in favor of Cae. 

H. B. 


MRS. VAN ESS’S TALK ON ARABIA 

On Wednesday noon, May the fifteenth, Mrs. John Van Ess 
gave us a very enlightening talk upon Arabia, where she has lived 
for many years. Of particular interest was her account of three 
girls, about our own age, who belonged to totally different classes 
of society. Their lives apparently are a strange mixture of 
Eastern and Western civilization, with the emphasis certainly 
upon the former. 

At the end of her talk, she had one of the girls put on an 
Arabian costume typical of those worn by the less advanced 
women of the country. 

M. W. 


A HOME MANAGEMENT DINNER 

An hysterical whisper “Here they come” brought the two 
waitresses, in borrowed finery, and the cook, who in secret aspired 
to be Pierre of the Waldorf, to their feet. The hostess of the week 
had invited several members of the faculty to this feast and we 





cap: basketball team 


KAVA BASKETBALL TEAM 




CAE SWIMMING TEAM 


KAVA SWIMMING TEAM 







s 


CAE TENNIS TEAM 


KAVA TENNIS TEAM 




ADAM AND EVA 
COMMENCEMENT PLAY 
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thought it only fitting to put in a smooth performance as a rec- 
ommendation might be in order some day. In the hour that fol- 
lowed several accidents happened, but evidently they passed 
unnoticed by the guests who appeared to be stunned into silence 
at our momentary mastery of the culinary art. 

Af ter four such meals, the Household Management class 
feels well equipped to entertain the King and Queen, if they 
were but asked. 


T. H. 


SENIOR PROM 


The sweet perfume of lilacs and apple-blossoms, which 
decked the dining room, wafted through the Hall, while beauti- 
fully gowned young ladies presented their escorts to the receiving 
line. In spite of their nonchalant indifference, an air of sup- 
pressed excitement pervaded all, for this was May the eighteenth, 
the day of our Senior Prom — the greatest event of the year. As 
the soft music drifted over the lanterned porches, it was 
swallowed up by the darkness outside. All too soon the enchant- 
ing evening came to a close, and mournfully we bade our friends 
good-bye. 


B. H. 


RIDING PICNIC 


On Monday, May the twentieth, v r e enjoyed the last ride of 
the season, which was followed by a picnic supper beside the lake. 
The frankforts, cooked over the fire, tasted good to us all after 
such a vigorous two-hour ride. There could not have been a 
better ending to our riding season. 


The Teams 


Cae 

Virginia Fitz 
Virginia Heathcote 


Jeanne Bryant 
Betty Cleveland 
Nancy Lee Hatch 
Betty Tower 


Kava 


Edith Lewis 
Jean McGay 


N. L. H. 
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STUDENT RECITAL 

On Sunday evening, May twenty-sixth, Mr. Heller’s pupils 
entertained us with a recital. The selections included “May 
Night” by Debussy and “ Valse” by Livitsky, played by Barbara 
Marden; “A Song From the East” by Scott and “Valse Cheva- 
leresque” by Fontaine, played by Barbara Homer; “Golliwogg’s 
Cakewalk” by Debussy, “ Jeunes Filles au Jardin” by Maripon, 
and “Lotus Land” by Scott, played by Edna Collette; “Prelude 
in C Minor” by Czerwowsky and “Romance” by Sibelius, played 
by Ruth Severance; and “Prelude” by Chopin, “Waltz” by 
Beethoven, a Spanish Waltz by Maripaldi, and “Hungarian 
Czardas” by Brounoff, played by Ruth Jones. 

P. F. 


CAE AND KAYA SUPPERS 

Both Cae and Kava Clubs bad their final suppers on Thurs- 
day, May thirtieth. Cae was most hospitably welcomed at the 
home of Mrs. Heatbcote in Westford, which served as bead- 
quarters for their picnic; while Kava took over the House, the 
pool, and the school grounds for the occasion. 

B. L. H. 

N. L. H. 


TENNIS 


Finally, after days of rain, we were able to play the tennis 
matches. On Class Day, the finals took place, Virginia Fitz play- 
ing for Cae, and Nancy Lee Hatch, for Kava. This match ended 
in a victory for Kava. 


Cae 

Virginia Fitz 
Ruth Jones 
Nancy Parker 


The Teams 

Kava 

Harriet Blaney 
Nancy Lee Hatch 
Barbara Jessup 
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BACCALAUREATE SUNDAY 

Sunday, June the second, the school attended Baccalaureate 
Service in fine, old St. Anne’s Church. The beautiful music and 
the inspiring and helpful message given us by Dr. Gabriel 
Farrell, of Watertown, will be remembered for many years. 

Y. H. 


SENIOR LUNCHEON AND CLASS DAY 

June the third brought the traditional Senior Luncheon 
which was an extremely colorful affair with its beautifully dec- 
orated table, and gardenias and gifts for all the Seniors. After 
being sung to, each one rose and read the joke written of her 
special idiosyncrasy. 

After luncheon, the Class Day Exercises were held in the 
schoolroom where the two clubs were grouped on either side of the 
room while the athletic awards were made. “R.H’s” were won by 
Nancy Lee Hatch, Betty Tower, Elizabeth Ann Parker, and 
Jeanne Bryant for Kava and Virginia Fitz, Ruth Jones, Nancy 
Parker, Edith Lewis, Jean McGay and Betty Hill for Cae. Fol- 
lowing this, next year’s Club Presidents were announced as 
Betty Tower for Kava and Helen Larmon for Cae. In conclusion 
the Posture Cup was awarded to Edna Collette. Athletic cups 
were then awarded the winning clubs, Cae having the good luck 
to have won all except those for Riding and Tennis. 

As the Undergraduates sat down the Seniors stood together 
while Edith Lewis read the Class Prophecy and Jeanne Bryant 
read the Class Will. The singing of the Senior Song brought the 
Class Day Exercises to a close. 


B. L. H. 
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COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

This year the Dramatics Class chose for its production the 
modern comedy, “Adam and Eva,” by Guy Bolton and George 
Middleton. At precisely 8 :15 the curtain was drawn on the lively 
story of a successful business man who cannot manage his family. 
This family, tired of his continual fuss about their extravagance, 
plots with Dr. Delameter to send him away for a vacation. Learn- 
ing of this plan, Mr. King resolves to get ahead of his family — he 
puts one Adam Smith, a young man who has envied the comforts 
of home, in charge. The young man, finding himself confronted 
by the same flippant air — and the same bills — in desperation tells 
the family that Mr. King has been ruined. In various and 
humorous ways they meet the emergency, while, of course, the 
play ends happily. 

Mrs. Tapp, who coached the play must be commended for the 
excellent production, while special thanks should be given to Miss 
Clark who was responsible for the lovely back-drop in the garden 
scene. Members of the cast are also to be congratulated upon their 
splendid portrayal of a none-too-easy comedy. 

The Cast 


Mr. King, the father 

Eva, his daughter 

Lord Andrew, a suitor 

Dr. Delameter, another suitor 

Julie, the elder daughter 

Clinton DeWitt, her husband. 

Aunt Abbie 

Uncle Horace 

Adam Smith 

Corinthia, the maid 


Betty Cleveland 

Virginia Heathcote 

Virginia Fitz 

Priscilla Freeman 

Elsie Behr 

Jeanne Bryant 

Bettina Burnett 

Virginia Svenson 

Ruth Higby 

Elizabeth Ann Parker 


Properties 


B. Tower, H. Larmon and H. Blaney 

E. L. 
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Graduation — parting, hopes spoken and unspoken ! At ten- 
thirty, June the fourth, after the Senior Reception in the Hall, 
the school marched into the gymnasium to the traditional strains 
of “Pomp and Circumstance.” Marshals for the procession were 
Priscilla Freeman, for the school; Elaine Putnam, for the 
Faculty; Elizabeth Ann Parker, for Mrs. McGay and Miss 
McMillan ; and Helen Larmon, for the Seniors. 

Following the invocation by Reverend Appleton Grannis, 
President of the Board of Trustees, came the Commencement 
address given by Dr. Boynton Merrill, of West Newton. Dr. 
Merrill stirred his audience with the inspiring theme: “Search 
your own souls and consider in your own way making these three 
alliances — with ‘the king in you that was not born to know de- 
feat’; with the weakness and need around you; with the ideal 
toward which all creation moves. ’ ’ 

Then came a brief address by Mr. Grannis, followed by the 
conferring of diplomas upon the members of the graduating 
class : Academic Course : Mildred Brewer, Jeanne Bryant, Betty 
Cleveland, Virginia Heathcote, Bettina Hill, Virginia Rogers; 
College Preparatory Course : Nancy Lee Hatch, Edith Moreland 
Lewis, Martha Murphy, Hildreth Pratt, Betty Seekins. 

The presentation of a sum of money with which to complete 
the furnishing of the library was next made by Betty Cleveland, 
president of the Senior Class. Mrs. McGay graciously accepted 
the gift and spoke of the part the class had played in the school 
activities, closing with the wish that they had truly absorbed 
something of the beauty and dignity of this old Colonial home 
where they should always feel welcome. 

She then announced the following honors and awards : 

L nderhill Honor, for Highest Scholastic Standing 
Edith Moreland Lewis 


Scholarship Honor List 


Elsie Behr 
Edna Collette 
Edith Lewis 


Barbara Marden 
Jean McGay 
Elizabeth Ann Parker 


Ruth Severance 
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Certificates for Completion of One Year Post Graduate 

Course 


Ruth Severance 
Virginia Svenson 


Elsie Behr 
Blanche Clough 


AWARDS 

Athletic Cup 
Nancy Lee Hatch 

Dramatic Prize 
Ruth Bradley Higby 

Art Prize 
Jeanne Bryant 

“Splinters” Prizes 

Poetry 

Ellen Blanchard 

Short Story 
Nancy Chapin 

Essay 

Helen Larmon 


Then followed the benediction by Dr. Merrill and another 
Commencement at Rogers Hall was brought to a close. 


E. L. 



This year the officers of the Alumnae Association, after con- 
sulting Mrs. McGay, decided that more members could he present 
on Field Day than at Commencement. The biennial meeting was 
held in the schoolroom after luncheon. The president, Mary 
Benger Drowne, presided and as soon as the meeting was opened 
she introduced Mrs. McGay who briefly described the main events 
of the current school year, spoke of the informal sectional meet- 
ings which she had attended in Philadelphia, in New York City 
and in Buffalo, and told of the honors that have come to the 
students who are now in college. Mrs. McGay described at some 
length the revival of the Home-Making Department and told of 
the various formal dinners and informal suppers and teas pre- 
pared by the students who are in these classes. 

After the regular business, Helen Hill, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the following slate of officers 
who were unanimously elected by the secretary’s being requested 
to cast one ballot : President : Mary Benger Drown, ’27 ; Vice- 
President: Marjorie Wadleigh Proctor, ’ll; Secretary: Helen 
Underhill, ’25 ; Treasurer : Sarah Hobson, ’10 ; Alumnae Trustees 
for a term of two years : Julia Burke Morse, ’ll ; Marjorie 
Coulthurst Smith, T9. Following the election of officers the 
biennial meeting was adjourned. The nomination of these two 
Alumnae Trustees was confirmed by their election by the Board 
of Trustees at the meeting in June. 

April 4th, Hylda Shaw was married to Mr. Lloyd Bruce 
Hamilton in Dover, N. H. They are at home at 711 No. LaGrange 
Rd., La Grange, Illinois. 

April 16th, Jane Helen Sprague, ’26, was married to Mr. 
James Eugene Smith in Chicago, Illinois. 

April 27th, Virginia Swan, ’28, was married to Mr. Karl C. 
Parrish in All Souls Church in Lowell with a reception following 
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the ceremony at the Vesper Country Club. Janet Swan, ’28, was 
her sister’s maid-of -honor and among the eight bridesmaids were : 
Elizabeth Carver Perkins, ’29, Shirley Coburn, ’29, and Dorothy 
Ellingwood MeLane’s daughter, Martha. Mr. Parrish is a grad- 
uate of Lawrenceville and Yale, ’34, and is engaged in engineer- 
ing in Barranquilla, Colombia, South America, where Virginia 
will make her home following their wedding trip through the 
West Indies. 

May 4th, Helene Schorb was married to Mr. Carlos Alberta 
Spaventa in Altoona, Pa. 

February 5th, a daughter, Pamela Whipple was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley C. Rockwell, (Betty Lester), in Hartford, Conn. 

March 11th, a son, Whitney Adams, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean C. Jenkins, (Marjorie Adams, ’19), in Tarrytown, N. 
Y. Marjorie also writes of a meeting with Elizabeth Scott, ’18, 
during the winter. 

April 15th, a daughter, Gail, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald W. Proudman, (Marjorie Norris, ’25), in New Britain, 
Conn. 

April 23rd, a son, John Edward, Jr., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Foust, (Margaret Evans, ’26), in Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

April 24th, a son, George Lewis, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Sturm, (Emmy Lou Joseph), in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 11th, Elizabeth French announced her engagement to 
Mr. Charles L. Bickel, of Trenton, Mo. 

Louise Taylor Gerdine won the first prize in the drama con- 
test conducted this spring by the Southern California Women’s 
Press Club of Los Angeles. The title of her play is “The 
Gloomsters” and it deals with contemporaneous life. Louise and 
her daughter, Eleanor, returned to California in the spring 
after two years of residence in Europe. 

Helen Coburn Stevens, ’97, came to Lowell for Virginia 
Swan’s wedding and Julia Stevens motored back to Plainfield 
for a visit with her. 

Dorothy Underhill and Mrs. Underhill will spend the sum- 
mer as usual at their cottage in Monhegan, Maine. 
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Blanche, elder daughter of Jessie Ames Marshall, was 
married to Mr. John R. McLane, Jr., in March. He is a junior at 
Dartmouth so they will make their home in Hanover until 
he completes his course. 

Helen Hill, ’99, will take the Classical Cruise through the 
Mediterranean this summer. This trip has been arranged by the 
American Classical League and the Bureau of University Travel 
in connection with the celebration of the Horace Bi-Millenium. 
Helen is to be one of the collaborators for the revision of the 
Directory of Medieval Latin under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of the American Council of Learned Societies. She will 
read twelfth-century Latin texts under the direction of Professor 
Whatmough, of Harvard University. 

Edith Nourse Rogers, ’99, has been very active in the 
present session of Congress, speaking for the textile interests of 
New England and for the other industries of this section. 

Florence Nesmith, ’00, has classes in arts and handcrafts 
four days a week in addition to her shop in Lowell. Florence goes 
as far as New Hampshire and Maine to direct this folk handiwork. 

May Wilder Huguley, ’00, was one of the many R. H. 
Alumnae back in Lowell for Virginia Swan’s wedding, and 
Dorothy Ellingwood McLane, ’04, was another guest. 

Louise Hyde Mason, ’04, visited school for the Commence- 
ment activities. Her daughter, Patricia, is a junior. 

In April, Nathalie Newhall Letchworth, ’05, had a tea for 
Mrs. McGay at her home in Buffalo. To this were invited the 
Rogers Hall alumnae of that section and Nathalie also invited 
friends who had daughters of school age. Mrs. McGay had an 
opportunity to talk of the present school, show pictures of the 
various outdoor and indoor activities, and answer the questions 
of those who were interested. Many classes of the alumnae were 
represented from the early days to the more recent graduates 
and Mrs. McGay was delighted to have an intimate contact with 
the Buffalo group in the informal atmosphere of a charming 
home. 

Alice Coburn Nottage announces the marriage of her elder 
daughter, Marion, to Mr. John G. Chandler, 2nd, on May 
twenty-fifth in West Medford, Mass. 
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Ethel Walsh Cleveland’s daughter Betty was graduated 
from Rogers Hall this year. Betty was President of the Student 
Council and was President of the Senior Class. 

Priscilla, daughter of Marjorie Fox Freeman, ’08, was one 
of the school marshals at Commencement. 

Betty Eastman is assistant to the advertising manager of 
Almy ’s Store in Salem. 

Harriet Hasty, ’13, died March twenty-second in Paragould, 
Arkansas. She was accidentally shot in her automobile by a river 
patrol during the serious flood conditions of last spring and died 
the following day. Within recent years she had visited Dorothy 
Scott Pontecorvo, ’14. 

Laura Pearson Pratt, T4, has a daughter, Hildreth, in the 
Senior Class at school. 

Katherine Steen Larmon, ’14, has a junior class daughter, 
Helen, and she was one of the Commencement marshals. 

Lucille Kemp Quigley announces the marriage of her 
daughter, Ruth Marian, to Mr. Robert A. Moffett on March 
twenty-fifth, at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Blanche Thompson Worcester writes: “I received Splinters 
a few days ago and found so many interesting things to read. 1 
especially enjoyed the account of the trip to Peckett’s as I have 
spent a part of my last four summers there. Mr. Peckett’s 
daughter is a neighbor here in Englewood and their summer 
home is at the foot of the hill from Peckett ’s. I was also interested 
in the annual concert of the Andover Musical Clubs as George, 
Jr., expects to enter Andover in the fall. He plays now in the 
High School orchestra so that I hope next year he will have an 
opportunity of playing at his mother’s school. My other boy, 
John, will be ready for Andover a year later.” 

Esther Loveman Kempner, ’ll, has a daughter, Eleanor, in 
the graduating class of Chicago University. She receives the 
degree of Ph. B. 

Martha Sheppard Bartlett visited Dorothy Scott Gerber and 
while she was there they had a reunion with Dorothy Werden 
and Margaret Fox Doll at the cottage of Virginia Tutwiler 
Hoshor. “Scotti, Sally and Joyce (Virginia’s little girl) wanted 
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us to tell them stories of what we did when we were at school. 
They think it would he fun for them to go to Rogers Hall and 
room together.” 

Eleanor Williams, ’26, has been doing secretarial work for 
one of the government commissions. 

Dorothy Mignault, ’27, opened a law office in Lowell during 
April. She was graduated with honors from Boston University 
Law School in 1934, receiving the degree of L.L.B. Dorothy is a 
member of the Boston Bar Association and of Kappa Beta Pi, 
international legal sorority. 

Sarah Pearson McWane will move to Culver, Indiana, where 
her husband is to teach in Culver Military Academy. 

Virginia Rogers, ’27, has coached both productions of the 
All Souls Theatre Guild of Lowell with great success and played 
the lead also in the second. She has coached other plays during 
the winter and has acted in several. 

Lee Page had a cousin, Nancy Lee Hatch, in the Senior Class 
at school who won the tennis championship and was awarded the 
Athletic Cup. 

Katherine Clapp, ’28, has a position with the Telephone 
Company in Framingham. 

Anne Phillips, ’28, substituted this spring as secretary in the 
office at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Gladys Murphy, ’29, had a sister, Martha, in the graduating 
class at school. 

Jessie Archer, ’30, was graduated June first from the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University. She majored in piano. 
She was treasurer of Sigma Alpha Iota, honorary and pro- 
fessional music fraternity and a member of the Women’s Glee 
Club and Hendricks Chapel Choir. 

Marion Moore Sylvester, ’30, has been living in Salem, N. H., 
since her marriage last fall. 

Mary Louise Mercer, ’30, announced her engagement in 
March to F. Ward Coburn, Jr., of Birdshoro, Pa. The wedding is 
planned for June fifteenth. Martha Bray, ’30, will he a brides- 
maid. 

Micaela Phelan, ’31, will be graduated from Wellesley Col- 
lege this June. Micaela has maintained her high scholastic stand- 
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ing of Junior year when she was named a Durant Scholar, since 
this year she was named a Wellesley Scholar, one of the highest 
awards of the college. 

Betty Willson, ’31, will be graduated from St. Lawrence 
University this June. 

Harriet Qua, ’32, rowed in the Wellesley Crew that raced 
with a shell from Harvard this spring. 

Catherine McQuade, ’33, w T as graduated from Edge wood 
Park Junior College in Greenwich, Conn., June fifth. She rode in 
the annual horse show which is one of the pre-commencement 
events. 

Clarissa Nevins Van Hayes called at school this spring. She 
and her husband motored east on a business trip to New York via 
the White Mountains. Clarissa expected to visit her cousin, 
Marian Aley Oertel, ’14, before returning to Wichita. 

Among other visitors at school this spring have been 
Constance Crafts, Dorothy Drewson, Josephine Pratt, Lucy 
Fowle, Ruth Bradley, Sue Miller. 

Besides the Lowell alumnae the following were back for 
Commencement festivities : Betty Barnard, Dorothy Clark, 
Dorothy DeVoe, Dorothy Drewson, Virginia Furber, Charlotte 
Jealous, Carol Nottage. Charlotte Jealous who is connected with 
Best & Co., in Brookline, had charge of the making of the Senior 
dresses. 

Alumnae returning to Field Day were: Dorothy LeButt, 
Mary Pattee Robertson, Ardis and Barbara Williams, Helen 
Shannon Jones, Mary Marvin Laughton, Ethel Shenton Hardy, 
Jo Fowle, Charlotte Greene Balney, Marjorie Fox Freeman, 
Shirley Flather Fleming, Mary Benger Drowne, Nellie Pickering 
Trull, Elizabeth Clifford Smith, Arlene Marsters Miller, Eleanor 
Whittier Abbott, Betty Barnard, Laura Pearson Pratt, Theodate 
Kimball, Barbara Murphy, Dorothy Clark, Joan Grannis, Ruth 
Grannis, Peggy Freshman, Mary Murphy, Elinor Carmichael, 
Betty Foster, Dorothy Marden Fairbanks, Virginia Rogers, 
Barbara Buckland, Armine Marsh Palmer, Ethel Hockmeyer 
Clark, Helen and Isabel Nesmith, Eugenia Meigs Clark. 
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Speaking of Price 

8 

“THERE IS HARDLY ANYTHING IN 
THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CAN- 
NOT MAKE A LITTLE WORSE AND 
SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER AND THE 
PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE ONLY 
ARE THIS MAN’S LAWFUL PREY” 

— Attributed to R us kin 

Speaking of Quality 

8 

Trustworthy Goods 
Character in Merchandise 
Low Prices for Quality 
Exactness of Statements 
Pleasant Personal Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

at 

1 SIionJlarcAe 

^Merchandise of zMERIT Only 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Better Fuels - Better Service 
Buy with Confidence Our Guaranteed Fuels 


E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Tel. 4940 

Jeddo Coal 
Cleercoal 

Red Spot Coal 
Fuel Oil 


Sun Building 
Tel. 135 

New England Coke 
Franklin Coal 

Amhricoal 

Range Oil 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EOUIPMENT 

IRON FIREMAN STOKER DELCO OIL BURNER 

(The Best in Coal Heating) (A General Motors Value) 
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A. G . POLLARD COMPANY 



THE STORE FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


LowelPs 



Busiest and 
Best 


Department 

Store 


56 DEPARTMENTS 
AND MORE TO COME 


AND A GROCERY DEPARTMENT THAT IS 
WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THESE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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u Say it with Flowers 99 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 


WOODMORELAND STABLES 


MIDDLESEX ROAD BURLINGTON, MASS. 



Horses of the Better Class 
Expert Instructors 
REASONABLE BOARDING RATES 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 0484 
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Ifet&Co. 

Beacon & Washington Streets 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


*Nada 
Valcuna 
Sweater Frock 



Best’s exclusive *Nada sweater 
frock in the wonderful V alcuna 
yam that does not shrink, 
stretch or sag* This new, two- 
piece, short - sleeve . model, 
becoming to everyone, is 
grand for wear now and for 
all Spring. Sizes 14 to 20 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Oft. 


w. j. HOARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

“For Your Health's Sake 

Eat More Fish ” 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 
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TRADITIONAL 

For more than a century S. S. Pierce Co. has brought 
the finest foods from all parts of the world to the homes 
of New England. 

Quality and service, plus good value, have become 
synonymous with S. S. Pierce Co. 

Send for our price list, “The Epicure.” Mail orders 
given prompt, careful attention. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 


Compliments of 

Daniel Gage, Inc. 
ICE 

Manufactured and Natural 
Air Conditioned Refrigerators 

Osterman Coal Co. 

Solid Fuel — Heating Oils 
Automatic Coal Stokers 

791 Tels. 792 
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Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 



<uirt Store 

Next time you need 
anything — for anyone — for 

any occasion — you’ll find PRESCOTT STREET 

everything here. CORNER CENTRAL 
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Official Photographers to the 
Class of 1935 

We shall be glad to extend special class rates to 
all under-graduates of 

ROGERS HALL 


>U£!* 


BAY STATE BUILDING 
Lawrence 



iactt 


647 BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

£ 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

Plumbing and 
Heating 


INSURANCE 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lowell 917 
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Compliments of 

A. STOWELL & CO. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. . ROGERS HALL . . 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

QUALITY WORK AT POPULAR PRICES 
FREE DELIVERY IN LOWELL AND NEARBY TOWNS 

Phone Lowell 5309 

WINCHESTER LAUNDRY 

60 PUFFER STREET LOWELL 


Shaw Print Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Primers and Pox Makers 
Since 1877 


Telephones: 893 — 894 
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ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI CAB CO. 

TEL - 32 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE E. J. Reilly, Mgr. 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 


& CO. 


Formerly for S. E. Snow 


Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

Telephone 6596-J 

84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL. MASS. 


DILLON DYE WORKS 

5 East Merrimack St. 
TEL. 453 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 

At the Clock in the Square 


VIVIAN’S BEAUTY SALON 

Compliments of 

VIVIAN GERMAIN, Prop. 


MARCEL - PERMANENT and 

Batch elder, Snyder, Dorr 

FINGER WAVING 

and Doe 

. . ATTENDANTS . . 


V, Mello Mr. Stewart F. Favrean 

Producers of Fine Foods 

Telephone 3797 


36 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL, MASS. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

157*161 Market St., Lowell, Mast. 
Telephones 3044 • 3045 

Fine Cutlery- 

Fine Plane Goods 

at 

THE THOMPSON 

HARDWARE CO. 

Tel. 156—157 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

MACARTNEY’S 

For Novelties 

CAMERON 

in Footwear 

CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Wholesale and Retail 

SEE 

Confectioners 

AND 

The Sample Shoe Store 

Fountain Supplies 

MR. SHWARTZ 

183 PINE STREET, 

24 Prescott Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Fountain Pens 

Mechanics 

Greeting Cards 

Savings Bank 

— 

in 

DONALDSON’S 

Lowell, Mass. 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

204 MERRIMACK ST. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St." 
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Eitabliihed 1898 Telephone K46 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds of 
Roofing Material 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 

BAY STATE DYE 
HOUSE 

HOWE STREET 

Tel. 4536 We Call and Deliver 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Mar den & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 KEARNEY SQUARE 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

Compliments of 

Stationers 

Lorney O’Connor 

Gift Shop 

PAINTER and 

Toy Shop 

PAPER HANGER 

G. C. PRINCE & SON, 

47 Conduit Street, Lowell 

INC 

Telephone 4132 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St- 
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Katherine C. Mack 

Compliments of 

SMART 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

FROCKS 


194 MERRIMACK STREET 

ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

77-79 SOUTH MARKET STREET 

Are You One — 

“So tired of making old things do! 

I will have something fresh and new!” 

We can always help you in such cases . . . . 

PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Designers and Creators of Fine 
Jewelry 

104 MERRIMACK ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

**Where School and Hotel People 

Gather ” 

Compliments of 

Compliments of a 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

FRIEND 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Page Catering Company 



Forty-Year Old School for (fir Is 
in a Delightful Ufew England 

Setting 


College ^Preparatory 
and (general bourses 


graduate bourse of Two years 

Electives in Secretarial Training 
Home Economics 
Music and Art 


CAREFULLY DIRECTED 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
RIDING — SWIMMING POOL 


For Illustrated Catalogue 

Address 

Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Have New England winters been laid away with a sprig of 
evergreen? Definitely no! We have not longed in vain for old- 
fashioned winters and the warmth of crackling fires. During the 
last two years, old Mother Nature has taken her thickest white 
blanket and spread it over the shivering earth. 

Awakening in the cold, crisp morning air is a tonic for the 
heart, bringing new hopes, urging us on to new goals — demand- 
ing that we hurry to dress! 

In the sparkling snow are lost the old pains, the old 
enmities; in their places gleams a fresh canvas on which to 
paint the success of a new day. No trial is too great to deaden 
our buoyant spirit — we are carried on by the winds of our 
ambition. 

It is in the cold stillness of evening, when thoughts of the 
day are reflected from the stretches of white, that we feel the 
impulse which urges us to enjoy life and find a deeper meaning 
in our existence. The magic of winter has reached our hearts — 
we are alive ! 


I 



^iterary 

Section 



THE RIVER 

Like sapphires sparkling in the snn, 

The river on its way does run — 

Flowing and rushing from its source, 
Winding smoothly on its course; 

So warm and friendly does it seem 
As it goes on through meadows green, 
Beckoning all to come and say 
That they with it desire to play. 

It laughs that bridges strong with stone 
Must be made for it alone. 

But, as the sun sinks in the west 
And birds return to find their nests, 

The river has lost its friendly cheer 
And those who see it sense a fear, 

For under the shadows of the night 
The water seems hostile in its flight ; 
Turned from blue to deathly black, 

The friendliness of day it lacks 
As on the winding course it bends, 

Never coming to an end. 


Nancy Lee Hatch, ’35 
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WINTRY NIGHT 

Clear, crisp starlight, 

A wintry night ; 

Every sound a deeper one 

Echoed through the sharp, cold air — 

The crackle of a step upon the snow, 

The howl of the dog who hates the moon. 

Then the trees, snow-covered — 

Lean forms with arms outstretched, 

And ghosts who sigh, 

For the wind is hustling by 
To leave a moan in the treetop 
On a wintry night. 

Nancy Chapin, ’36 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

Aged and weatherbeaten — of darkish hue — 

A rugged structure against the sky’s deep blue; 
Silently watching through blackest nights, 

Dark and mysterious — Wuthering Heights. 

A straggly garden along the path, 

Beaten and broken by the storm’s cruel wrath; 
Uncared-for, neglected, left to its fate 
By one who cared and lived only for hate. 

The wind moans dismally round the eaves ; 

All else is silent but the rustle of leaves. 

A hound dog starts as it guards with care 
This rugged place with its sinister air. 

Virginia Heathcote, ’35 
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THE WAY OUT 

The pale gold of the early morning light was reflected on 
the grim faces of four men in two canoes. Passing through the 
dark, green forests of whispering pines, then bursting out on the 
magnificent panorama of the canyon made no change in their 
fateful expressions. In vain the brilliantly-hued birds swooped 
low over the canoes, but they were accustomed by this time to not 
being noticed. 

As the sun burst in all its glory over the rim of the moun- 
tain, it met rivalry in the gleaming red coats of the two men 
handling the frail craft. They were Mounted Police taking two 
suspected murderers to trial in St. Pierre. In the half-open eyes 
of the captive in the first canoe glimmered the light of a last 
hope, the wreck of a vain ambition. Warily he watched the officer 
rest his paddle and light a cigarette. 

“How far is it now, buddy?” he asked without much en- 
thusiasm — conversation was scarce. 

‘ ‘ Only three miles more — keep up your courage. ’ ’ 

The steady drip, drip of the paddles was now the only sound 
that broke the ominous silence of the foreboding forest. The 
spectre-like canoes drifted slowly over a motionless pool. 

‘ ‘ Did you kiU him ? ’ ’ barked the mounty in the first canoe. 

‘ ‘ None of your business, ’ ’ muttered the captive. 

“It would make it easier for you if you told.” 

“Yeah, I know it, but listen here, buddy; Luke and I have 
been pals ever since we were boys — you can’t get either of us to 
break down.” He spoke of the silent Indian, captive in the 
second canoe. “Why do we have to go to St. Pierre for trial? I 
have a mother there who loves me. I’ve been away so long she 
probably thinks me dead. To go back now — and like this” — he 
stared at the handcuffs on his wrists, ‘ ‘ would probably kill her. 
Couldn’t we go any place else?” 

“Guess not — there’s no way out.” 

‘ ‘ That ’s what you think. ’ ’ To the mounties it looked as if he 
were just dangling his hands over the side of the canoe, but to 
the Indian it was a signal — a signal to be prepared. 


THE WAY OUT 
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Just when the smoke from the village was seen up over the 
tree-tops, the captive in the first canoe jumped overboard, in 
sight of the village he loved — his action was anticipated by the 
Indian who did likewise. 

Bang ! hang ! Two guns barked as one — the struggling in the 
water ceased. 

“The poor devils,” muttered one mounty, “I guess that 
was the easiest way out. ’ ’ 

“Yeah,” asserted the other. “Say, gimme a match, will 
you ? The splash put out my cigarette. ’ ’ 

Edith Lewis, ’35 


A WINTER SEA 

The afternoon was bitter cold. A biting sleet, mixed with 
needle-like spray from the breakers, was being shot in from the 
gray-green sea, making an icy coating on the brown sand and the 
darker rocks. As the sea dashed up over the rocks that were in 
reach of the ever advancing tides of lashing green water, the 
rocks seemed to shiver and shrink from the freezing torrents as 
though they possessed some evil spirit that was ever clutching, 
grabbing and reaching out for them, but were never quite 
getting them within its grasp. Gulls swooped and screamed 
overhead, breaking the monotony of the dull moaning of the 
wind over the ocean and over the broad expanses of brown salt 
marsh that reeked with the odor of the salt water. 

As the afternoon waned, the easterly winds grew colder 
while the snow and sleet whirled in the frigid air until about 
sunset, when there came a lull in the storm. Suddenly the 
western sky opened for a brief second. The red sun shone 
through like a Japanese lantern and cast a red glow which was 
reflected on the white-caps, the foam, and the ice. Then the 
clouds swallowed it up and the world was left to the growing 
dusk and the storm. 


Barbara Homer, ’36 
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RADIO RIOTS 

Good morning, my dear little radio friends, 

Are you ready this morning to do your back bends? 
Remember to open your windows wide 
So the good fresh air may rush inside. 

This is the voice of the Morning Star 
Bringing you news from near and far — 

Murders, and what Mrs. Headlines said 
When her husband gave her a sock on the head. 

Now you will hear our singer blue 
Who can bring those popular songs to you. 

Today old favorites she ’s going to croon — 

She knows all the words, but not the tune. 

It is three o ’clock when you hear the gong ring 
And Crispy Crunches the time will bring — 

That deliciously flavored breakfast food 
Which all the children say is so good. 

Now, for the adventures of Jack and Joan — 

Do you recollect that Jack was alone, 

Lost in the forest and almost dead, 

While Joan was captured by Chief Big Head ? 

Eight P. M. and our station sends 
You the weather reports and daily trends. 

Next you ’ll hear our Amateur Night — 

It sounds like two cats having a fight. 

You’ve just heard Station IX A 
Who now signs off for another day. 

We hope you’ve enjoyed it — beginning to end — 

Tune in tomorrow and we ’ll bore you again. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker, ’36 
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THE ATTIC 

Every night in the attic 
The ghosts take a walk ; 

Night after night they sit up and talk. 

The boards do creak and the wind does sing, 

But the ghosts don’t think of a single thing — 
Save their walk and their talk. 

Ruth Higby, ’36 


CAPTAIN TIM 

Captain Tim was a favorite and a hero among the young 
and old of his acquaintance, particularly with his grandson, 
little John. 

John loved to listen to the tales his grandpa told him of his 
by-gone experiences and he was never more thrilled than when 
the old captain began in his slow drawl. “'W'al, now, I reckon I 
could tell you how I killed the biggest whale in history,” or “I 
must have been about ten years old, partner ; it was somewhere 
about then when the captain of the ‘Mary Ann’ called me up to 
his cabin.” 

Often, while telling a story, his eyes would stray from his 
whittling to the horizon where a ship might chance to be dis- 
appearing. Then, he would remember, and wish he could re-live 
the pleasant experiences he had had while younger. 

Captain Tim’s superb sense of humor shone in his faded 
though clear blue eyes and the corners of his mouth were con- 
tinually turned up to emit a boom of joyous and hearty laughter. 

The idea was firmly fixed in his mind that when little John 
was older he, too, would sail the seven seas to happiness. 

Edna Collette, ’37 
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AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 

Jasper Wethersbee was worried. His plot had not worked as 
he had hoped it might. He had failed to obtain a good example of 
Drathington ’s handwriting. Why did that man keep his papers 
so under lock and key? He’d never see that twenty thousand 
now. Lucky he’d gotten what he could. Anyway he was safe. 
They would never discover him here. Who would ever seek him 
out in this lonely spot? The stage line ran twenty miles away. 
Yes, he was safe — and yet, Jasper shuddered, people came up 
the river. He reached for his snuff box and took a pinch of snuff ; 
then opened the shutter and looked down over his fields toward 
the river. How broad it was! Even crabbed, crooked Jasper was 
impressed by the beauty of the scene that stretched before him. 
The day was indeed lovely — not a cloud in the deep blue of the 
Indian summer sky. The golds and scarlets intermixed with the 
green of the leaves on the trees near the river, the silver white 
of the cornstalks, and the soft brown of the meadows affected 
even him. How fragrant was the odor of the wild grapes; how 
lovely the purple haze of late afternoon down the miles where 
the Connecticut bent toward the Sound. What was that in the 
distance — a river boat, probably the Saybrook ferry. He looked 
at it more sharply. Why, no, it wasn’t! The ferries were flat 
green boats ; this was a high-decked red one. He hurried for his 
telescope, then back to his post at the window. Who were the 
men on the deck? No, it couldn’t be, but as he raised his glass to 
his eyes a second time, his hand shook; and, as he put it down 
again, his face was a deathly white. 

‘ ‘ It is, it is ! ” His eyes grew wild ; he was as a man in a 
trance. 

The boat had, by this time, reached the landing. Old 
Drathington, that homely keen-eyed lawyer, and two other men 
stepped ashore ; but Jasper did not wait to gaze at Drathington ’s 
gold-headed cane or the lawyer’s freshly starched neck frill. He 
was out to the stable by this time, then hack again, a stout coil 
of rope over his arm and a queer determined look on his face. 
Up three flights of the winding stairway in the gathering 
twilight went Jasper. He stopped a moment as he reached the 
top — could he? Then through the cupola window he saw 
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Drathington almost at the front door now. That settled it. 
Quickly and deftly he knotted the rope over the rafter, mutter- 
ing a strange, low prayer as he did so, now around his waist and 
then . 

The great brass knocker on the front door clanged sharply, 
but Jasper Wethersbee was dead. Another knock sounded 
through the great, empty rooms, another, and still another, 
finally a push. Ha, Mr. Wethersbee, your enemies are in your 
house now, if you could only know it. 

“Where is the villain, where is he?” Old Drathington’s 
gruff voice shook with emotion. 

“Probably hiding, the rascal. Must have seen us coming.” 
Lawyer Allen was not above swearing, and the words which he 
uttered then would not bear repeating. 

Slowly and fearfully the four men searched the house, room 
by room. It was terrifying, too, for darkness had fallen ; and the 
wind which had come up with the sundown made the place seem 
more mysterious. 

Young Jones, less frightened than his companions, with 
candle in hand, visited the upper rooms. Suddenly they heard a 
cry; and quick as a flash, with candle still in hand, Jones was 
with them again, his face as none had ever seen it before. 

“He — he hear-d us co-ming. He — he’s hung himself.” The 
last words came with a surprising force as if he felt that he must 
free himself of them somehow. The men started up the stairway, 
no one saying a word. How the wind sighed — OOO-oo. They 
reached the cupola — there was the figure, wide-eyed and white- 
faced, staring at them from the rafters. “OOO-oo,” howled the 
wind. 

Out came Jones’ pocket knife. With shaking hand he started 
to cut the rope — Ah, what was that ? He turned around. What 
had happened to Drathington ? He ’d sunken to the floor, his eyes 
wide. Was Jasper the only corpse? 

“Look, look at Drathington. He — he’s dead, too.” 

Allen gazed at his client. “Poor man, it was too much for 
him. He ’d counted so on getting his money back. He . ’ ’ 

“Ooo-oo,” howled the wind. It suddenly blew through the 
house and, swish, out went the candle. The three could stand it 
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no longer. They fairly galloped down the stairs and slammed the 
huge front door; before they stopped running, a clock in the 
nearest village chimed twelve and they were awakening an angry 
farmer. 

What happened next, no one really knows. Probably the 
farmer went the next day to the house on the hilltop and buried 
the two men. For a long time the house lay idle as Jasper had no 
heirs; and Drathington, who because of Jasper’s crimes without 
doubt could have laid claim to the house, had none either. 
Finally, however, an old man and his four sons went there to 
farm the land, but then the war came ; and all four sons marched 
off to help the boys in blue. None of them ever came home ; two 
were killed, one died in a Fredericksburg prison, and the fourth 
was courtmartialed and shot as a spy. There were varying 
opinions as to the cause of the old man’s subsequent death. Some 
said it was caused by the shock of his sons’ deaths, some, just old 
age, but the country-folk laid it to the ghost of Jasper Wethers- 
bee. The house was haunted ! 

Another fifty years elapsed, and only the strength of the 
timbers with which the house was originally built kept it from 
crashing to the ground. A somewhat poverty-stricken Polish 
nobleman next took up his abode there. Every night weird noises 
echoed through the attic, and the wind swept down the winding 
stairwell. Finally, when a terrible cry sounded through the 
house, the nobleman could stand it no longer. He caught up his 
cloak and fairly flew down the road to the village — a dramatic 
figure, silhouetted against the setting sun. 

Two more years passed. The house was empty again. One 
day, however, a lovely lady drove to the brow of the hill. 

“Oh, John,” she said to the young son beside her, “isn’t it 
lovely; and see that old house over there. Wouldn’t it be a 
perfectly grand place to spend the summer? I wonder — ”. She 
had dropped the reins, and the horses started between the stone 
gateposts and on to the house beyond. 

“Look, John!” the lovely lady laughed as she quickly 
picked up the reins; “they know just where to go. The place is 
enchanted. I’ll have to take it.” 
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“Mom, do you really mean it — to buy it, and to come here 
summers? Oee, mom, it would be perfect. Fishing down in the 
river — say, mom, don’t they catch salmon here?” 

They stepped from the carriage. The tall, young son tried 
the door. “Why, mother, it’s open! Come on in.” 

In they went to see the old rooms filled with sunshine by the 
noonday sun. Every room they examined; even the cupola, for 
they never had heard of Jasper Wethersbee’s ghost. The lovely 
Lady was convinced. She was going to buy it, and give it its well- 
deserved repairs. 

A few days later a whole army of carpenters, masons and 
other workmen, as well as the lovely lady herself, appeared. 
Such bustle and confusion as reigned; for a few weeks the old 
b.ouse had enough excitement to make up for its many years of 
idleness. 

Finally crisp white curtains were up at the windows. How 
wonderful it was. All the folk from the country around came to 
inspect the house and its new tenants. 

“But the ghost — ain’t you af eared of the ghost?” 

“A ghost,” the lovely lady laughed a merry laugh like the 
sound of a miniature waterfall, “a ghost, how perfectly grand!” 

Her visitors couldn’t understand their new neighbor — to 
laugh at Jasper Wethersbee’s ghost. They explained the story to 
ter ; she laughed more merrily than ever, and her new neighbors 
left in despair. 

Sunset came, and the lovely lady and her children gathered 
at the tea-table by the fireplace. Never had tea and cinnamon 
toast tasted so delicious before, and it was so cozy in here ; one 
lidn ’t mind the wind howling out — . 

‘ ‘ I-sto-le-it, ’ ’ a voice wailed through the house. 

“What’s that? What is it?” The children jumped up. 

“Oh, it’s just the wind,” replied the tall young son. 

“No, it isn’t; it sounds just like someone crying. There it 
is again.” 

‘ ‘ I-sto-le-it. ’ ’ 

“Shucks, don’t be silly. I’ll look, though, if you’re 
frightened.” Up the stairs went young John. Nobody was there. 
“I-sto-le-it,” the voice wailed again. John turned and fled. There 
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might be a thousand ghosts in that attic, but he did not care to 
meet them. 

That night was a terrible one ; the children refused to go to 
bed, and no one could sleep. “You silly darlings,” said their 
mother, “there’s no ghost here.” Somehow the night ended, and 
the sun came up over the summer fields. How could there be a 
ghost here ! 

All day long the family played and worked through the 
quaint old house. A ghost, bah ! But night came again and with it 
a fearful thunderstorm. The thunder roared through the tree- 
tops, and the doors and windows shook. “ I-sto-le-it. ” There was 
that cry again. 

The lovely lady jumped up. “I’m going to end this ghost 
business before it ends me. Come on, John; you and I’ll see what 
it ’s all about ; the rest of you will stay here. ’ ’ 

“Ye-es, mother.” 

Armed with flashlights and a toy pistol, the better to scare 
the ghost, they ascended the stairs. 

‘ ‘ I-sto-le-it. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ There it is again. Mom, are you going up there ? ’ ’ 

His mother did not answer, but kept on up the steps. Now 
they were at the landing, now nearly up to the attic, then the 
cupola itself! 

“I-sto-le-it!” 

“Where is it coming from?” The lovely lady, decidedly 
frightened now, leaned against the wall. Why, why, it seemed to 
be moving. Sure enough it was! She and her son looked with 
frightened surprise at the room which appeared before them. 
Not a thing was in it except a huge, black box marked J. W. 

‘ ‘ I-sto-le-it, ’ ’ the source of the cry seemed much nearer now. 

“Look, look, mom ! Didn’t you have the roof all gone over?” 

“Why, yes, I thought so. Still this is part of that ell on the 
back of the house, isn ’t it ? It hasn ’t been looked at, at all. ’ ’ 

“Well, it ought to be,” said her son. “Do you see that big 
hole in the roof?” 

“Yes.” 

‘ ‘ That ’s your ghost. ’ ’ 
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Some twenty years have passed since. The lovely lady is 
somewhat older now. The tall young son has a tall young son of 
his own and the pretty young daughter has children, too. Every 
summer the clan gather on grandma’s hilltop to spend long, 
happy days there. 

When the holidays roll around, the old house finds itself full 
again, too ; and of a Thanksgiving Eve, the children go up in the 
cupola to look back a hundred years and to laugh at Jasper 
Wethersbee’s ghost. 

Nancy Chapin, ’36 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 

Fair Fidela is unblemished by life. 

She ne’er has known a lover — 

Twice six, twice seven, twice twenty and eleven, 
And a young thing that can’t leave her mother. 

Alas ! she has reached that rare young age 
When youth for love is pining ; 

She dreams sweet dreams of gallantry, 

While on her couch reclining. 

While thus reclined ten years slip by, 

And she keeps forever dreaming 
Of balconies and thistledown, 

And knights with fair hair gleaming. 

Faith ! her heart runs out to meet him 
As his fair lips utter her name, 

And while they kiss unblushingly, 

Twice ten slip under the window-pane. 

Hale and hardy and wholesome is she 
While each year dodges t’other — 

But love must wait — you see she’s still 
A young thing that can’t leave her mother. 

Helen Larmon, ’36 
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OLD FRANCONIA 

Along the shore rise tepees of the brave red men of old 

And my eye can catch the gleam of fires — fires long grown cold — 

It was here that old Franconia, the eldest of his tribe, 

Hewed and cut a pipe and with it climbed the mountain side. 

He knew that life upon the earth for him was nearly o ’er, 

But still in him was held the hope of peace forevermore. 

“Until the great brave smokes,” he said, “the valley will be 
tossed 

In war with all our brothers, and our nation will be lost.” 

The old brave reaped the ripe tobacco, aging it with care. 

Then slowly climbed the rocky hillside — leaving friends below to 
stare. 

As his people stood and trembled, watching close the favored 
spot, 

They saw their chief, the old Franconia, reach the Face and stop. 

With a mighty prayer he summoned the Great Spirit to his side 
To help him put the pipe in place and gain peace for his tribe. 

In one long endless moment, when the feat his strength did try, 
He slipped the pipe between the lips and lo, smoke arose on high. 

Then for a fleeting second from the Great Stone Face smoke 
poured, 

And peace, that hope of old Franconia, to the valley was restored, 
But there came a fearful tremble and a rumble deep and low 
While the smoke hid old Franconia from the gaze of those below. 

On that rumble came a voice that ever did increase, 

“You have succeeded, oh Franconia; I have smoked the pipe of 
peace.” 

Another voice was added to the first, and seemed to say, 

“You have been accepted, oh, Franconia, to the Hunting Ground 
today.” 
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Although his people sought him, the next day, and many more, 
He had gone to seek his earned reward — his days on earth were 
o’er. 

The Great Face kept the solemn promise made upon that day 
And peace came to the quiet valley evermore to stay. 

Edith Lewis, ’35 


COLOR 


Color 

Is like the people 

We meet in this topsy-turvy world. 

Some are the gloomy city fogs 
While others are flags unfurled. 

Jean McGay, ’38 


CHRISTMAS 

The children of Old Mexico 
Have no Santa Claus you know. 

Quetzancoatl comes instead, 

And gives them candy, white and red. 

While in the land of wooden shoes, 

The children who are good can choose 
A present from old Nick, the Saint, 

A lovely doll, or box of paint. 

But in this country, Christmas Eve, 

Our Santa Claus doth presents leave 
To boys and girls and everyone 
Who in the year some good hath done. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker, ’36 
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TWENTY BOKES CLAD IN BLAK OR REED 

Perhaps, if I were a magician and lucky enough to possess 
a crystal ball, I would he able to transport my self back a few 
hundred years to the time of Chaucer and his Canterbury Tales. 
It would be evening and, if I went along a little street in Oxford 
and peered in at a tiny, lighted window under the eaves of one 
of those quaint old houses, I would see, propped up in bed with 
a night-cap draped over one ear and horn-rimmed spectacles on 
the end of a bony nose, the Clerk of Oxford. He would be read- 
ing his books of Aristotle, Plato and Homer, and, as I gazed 
about the room, I would find more books on more weighty sub- 
jects. My brain would become suddenly tired with the possible 
thought of reading all these, and, just as I was afraid the Clerk 
would pounce upon me and give me a lesson on Aristotle, I would 
take myself back to the modern world of 1935. 

Here I begin my reflections on the books I would like to 
have gathered around me when I retire at night — not to a small 
room lighted by a candle, but to a large one with a cozy reading- 
lamp by the side of my bed. My head would not be decorated 
with a night-cap, but with innumerable curlers to help improve 
my appearance for the next day. After awhile I would drop off 
to sleep and dream, not nightmares of Greek Philosophy, but 
pleasantly exciting dreams in which all my favorite books would 
be chasing themselves back and forth across my bed. Perhaps 
they would be playing Follow the Leader with, of course, at the 
head “Little Women”, a book I’ve always loved so much, be- 
cause it helped in my imagination to give me the sisters I have 
longed to have. Right behind, almost treading on its heels, would 
come “Anne of Green Gables, loved because Anne seemed so 
much like a real girl. Behind her, with stately tread, would come 
a bright, red book, bearing the title of “The Tudor Wench”, a 
book long treasured because I have admired Queen Elizabeth 
since the time when I was not old enough to read myself, and my 
brother used to entertain me with stories about the tempera- 
mental queen. 
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The dream grows vague, but I know that among those that 
then came tripping along would be thin books of Poetry and one 
or two of Travel to take me to lands oft dreamed of. Yes, and 
here, bringing up the end, is that gouty, impossible, hut fascinat- 
ing ‘ ‘ Henry the Eighth ! ’ ’ 

So they would play across my bed and weave themselves 
into my dreams until morning when I should awake to find them 
in their proper places in a little bookshelf at the foot of my bed. 

Phyllis Falter, ’36 


A STORM AT SEA 

A lone vessel moves on so silently, 

Tossing on the mercy of an angered sea. 

Like savage drums, the thunder clatters 
As boards are split and cruelly scattered. 

Sails have been torn and hang in strips, 

While the lightning through the heavens splits 
And seems to laugh at the damage done 
As the waves dash about in mocking fun. 

Ruth Higby, ’36 


LA PETITE MAISON 

Les derniers rayons du soleil brillaient sur la petite maison 
blanche sur la colline. Les grands tourbillons de neige l’obseur- 
cissaient presque entierement, mais je pouvais distinguer a 
travers la neige les petits volets verts et la porte blanche. Quelle 
petite maison dans un si grand monde! Le toit vert brillait en 
triomphe et la fumee bleue de la cheminee brique se moquait de 
moi qui me trouvais dehors dans l’air froid. Meme les lampes 
faibles dans les fenetres vacillaient de joie. J’ai quitte cette 
petite maison gaie qui osait rire de moi. 


Edith Lewis, ’35 
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UNNECESSARY PAINS FOR CURE 

Around eleven o ’clock one Sunday morning, the victim eats 
a chocolate caramel. About two o’clock he is overcome by an 
aching jaw and starts wagging his tongue. That afternoon the 
fate materializes. He goes up to the bath-room where he brushes 
his teeth thoroughly with the tooth-powder recommended “as 
your dentist does. ’ ’ The results are not very encouraging as he is 
too enthusiastic, and jams the tooth-brush into his tonsils. In- 
furiated, he fairly sandpapers off his molars with an over- 
ambitious burst of energy. The natural outcome is “pink tooth- 
brush.” He thinks over his condition for about three minutes, 
but, being a man of action, he remains idle no longer. He finds 
a sample of ‘ ‘ Impan ’ ’ and applies a liberal amount to his brush. 
Well, “the cure for pink tooth-brush” applied in such great 
quantities makes him look as if he has been eating soap or, 
possibly, has just gone mad. Aside from this picturesque de- 
velopment and a stinging tongue, the results seem to be of little 
value. In fact, his tooth hurts worse than ever. He decides to be 
brave and ignore the aching, and hence retires in a bitter silence. 

The next morning there is no improvement. He remembers 
that he hasn’t done his home-work and decides to tell his 
mother. She responds beautifully, as he had hoped, and gets him 
a dentist’s appointment. 

He arrives at the dentist’s a little early, and, while waiting, 
hears the drill running in the next room. Somehow the sound 
seems to make the tooth hurt more. He can almost feel the little 
picks and drill in his mouth, and so he slips out shuddering. He 
paces the street, thinking of the most horrible exhibit in the Hall 
of Science — a fully equipped dentist’s office. 

After arousing courage enough to face the truth, he makes 
his way home. Mother sympathizes, but says that it will get much 
worse if he doesn’t do something about it. He goes upstairs and 
stands before his mirror, craning his neck every which way to 
see the cause of the misery. With a final sigh at the uselessness 
of the whole thing, he responds to a hunch. 
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Again he starts out for the dentist, but this time, being late, 
goes straight into the horrible room. He tries not to look at the 
rows of shining sticks, cotton pads, and the little round things on 
the tray that fit into the drill. Agonized, he watches the dentist ’s 
face — that is, what he can see of it as the little mirror is pushed 
around inside of his mouth. At last his sentence is pronounced. 
‘ ‘ My boy, you are sprouting a wisdom tooth ! ’ ’ 

Mildred Brewer, ’35 


NEW MOON 

A light blanket of snow covered the earth, and the black 
skeleton of trees, outlined against the evening sky, were clothed 
in coats of ermine. A little silver moon rose slowly and balanced 
herself gracefully on the tip of a cloud. She was a slender little 
ribbon of silver and felt very gay and foolish, for she was a 
young moon and all the world seemed like a big playroom made 
for just her. After resting on the cloud a minute, she slid across 
the sky, flirting with the stars as she went. She played hide-and- 
seek with the world, darting gayly in and out among the clouds, 
and, as the night progressed and the world retired, she 
mischievously stuck her long silver finger into people’s eyes and 
laughed with glee when they stirred in their sleep. Once she 
caught two lovers on a hill and instead of stopping, as an old 
moon would have done, to bathe them in her light, she hurriedly 
ran to her friend the wind and persuaded him to blow snow in 
their faces. 

And so, this merry little moon frolicked all night and, when 
her mother, the sun, came to put her foolish child to bed, she 
wept big silver tears and refused to go until she was promised 
further chances for her escapades. 


Phyllis Falter, ’36 
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“FLAPPER” BESS 

Elizabeth, Great Britain’s Queen, 

Had what you’d call a manner mean. 

Her great conceit and silly notions 
Caused men to give her their devotions. 

While painted face and dyed red hair 
Made poets call her “Bess, the fair.” 

Now what would happen if should I 
Tint my hair with Blondex dye, 

Talk and act in mannish fashion, 

On every boy to have a passion. 

Would poets call me “Liz, the fair?” 

Oh no ! they ’d just give me the air. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker, ’36 


REVERIE 

‘ ‘ The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. ...” 

Thus, the opening lines of that familiar poem Snowbound 
flashed through my mind as I gazed from my window on the low, 
sloping hill across the street. It was early morning, a cold, crisp, 
dull sort of morning which predicts more snow before evening. 
The trees, bare and dark, looked to me, in my half stupor, like 
weird and fascinating ghosts in the drab morning light. The sun, 
which was just beginning to rise, cast fantastic shadows across 
the white expanse of snow. Houses, looking sleepy and unin- 
habited, were buried in an unromantic haze of gray. Snow piled 
about their foundations only served to add to the undesirable 
knowledge that this was really winter. As I returned from my 
trance and hurried to close my windows, the next two lines of 
that very appropriate poem raced through my mind — 

“And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon.” 

Helen Whittet, ’36 
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“MISS LONELYHEART” 

“Your room-mate took your mail upstairs, Mary Ann,” 
called one of the girls as she saw Mary Ann searching her mail- 
box. 

“Thanks,” said Mary Ann, rushing along the corridor and 
up the stairs to her room, where she burst in, asking for her mail. 

* ‘ Sorry, ’ ’ said her room-mate, ‘ ‘ I thought you were up here 
so I brought your letter to save you a trip downstairs. ’ ’ 

“That’s all right — and thanks for the thought. It’s from 
mother. ’ ’ 

Mary Ann sat down at her desk and all at once began to 
chuckle. 

“Whatever is the matter?” asked her room-mate. 

“It’s the maid.” 

“Has she left you?” 

“No. You see, she wrote to ‘Miss Lonelyheart’s’ column 
that she wanted a nice, companionable man for a husband. Her 
letter was answered right off and she has been corresponding 
voluminously ever since. A month ago they set a date for the 
wedding, since which time she has been in a state of constant 
absent-mindedness — except for the date. On the wedding day she 
got herself all dressed up and sat nervously waiting for her 
‘mail-order’ husband. Mother said she was awfully funny. 
Well, when the door hell rang and the maid answered — there 
stood a rather tall, very much embarrassed colored man.” 

‘ ‘ A colored man ? Oh, how awful ! ’ ’ exclaimed her room- 
mate. “Wliat did she do?” 

“Married him,” said Mary Ann. “Mandy Lou is colored, 
too.” 


Martha Murphy, ’35 
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CONVERSATION 

Conversation is a lost art. In the eighteenth century there 
were salons to which you were invited solely because you could 
make good conversation. There wits were gathered together to 
sparkle and scintillate for each other. Nowadays there is only 
one wit to a community and a thousand nit- wits; the day of 
salons is gone. 

Now take Oliver Goldsmith. It was said of him that “he 
wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll. ’ ’ One day someone 
railled him about this fault, whereupon he quickly replied that 
although he might “not have money in his pocket he could draw 
a thousand pounds” — being his way of saying that although he 
could not talk he could write. 

Sad to say many people in this world simply can not, or will 
not, return the ball of conversation. You send them a nice clean 
serve and they slam it right back into the net. Now take the case 
of Mary Jane. She is a beautiful skier and wins many cups ; her 
dancing is perfect and she always knows the newest steps, but 
she never is invited out. Why? Speak to her — and she becomes 
dumb. 

It was said of a man in Rhode Island that he had no con- 
versation. His friends all told him to read more so that he might 
hold his own in their discussions. He went home and for a week 
read feverishly on many deep and interesting subjects. One 
afternoon he came to call. When his hostess answered the door, 
he greeted her with “Good afternoon, Madam; one would 
scarcely think from his writing that Voltaire was a skeptic.” 

Custom has shown us that the pendulum always swings 
back, so it behooves every young and beautiful girl, if she wants 
to be more than a flash in the pan, to become a conversationalist. 

Elizabeth Ann Parker, ’36 
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THE COLORED MASK 

Fall seems to age the world ! Some people think it is a gay 
and colorful season, but to me it seems that under the gorgeous 
colors and lovely scenery, the earth conceals its bleak, dark past, 
the storms it has weathered, the catastrophies it has outlived. To 
be sure, the trees are painted lovely hues that lighten one’s 
heart ; ’tis true the rushing rivers strengthen one ’s courage ; hut 
under the cover of colorful tints and rushing torrents, the 
ground seems to tremble with fear of the future and terror of 
the past. As the last bird calls his mate to go southward, as the 
last leaf floats earthward, autumn with its glamorous scenic 
beauty comes to an end, to make a place for the winter and to 
drown its fears in the cool, dazzling snows. 

Priscilla Freeman, ’36 


MOONLIGHT 

Moonlight 
Is a still pool 

With the shadows of night 
Reflected on her silvery surface. 

Barbara Marden, ’38 


Qalendar of Events 
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PICNIC AT SINGING BEACH 

On Saturday, September the twenty-ninth, nearly all the 
school piled into a bus bound for our favorite picnic spot, Sing- 
ing Beach at Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

The weather being uncertain, we were not surprised to find 
it a bit misty when we arrived at the beach an hour later. We 
had good luck, however, in finding secluded spots where we could 
enjoy our lunch to the full. 

After a walk up the beach, several of the girls summoned 
courage enough to go in swimming, but their report was that the 
water was — cold! Soon the rain began and its continued drizzle 
finally made us decide to leave for home. But stopping on the 
way at an ice cream stand helped to revive our spirits to a great 
degree. 

H. B. 


SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER AT MRS. McGAY’S 

Mrs. McGay was hostess at an informal supper served in 
her home on our first Sunday evening, September the thirtieth. 
An opportunity was then given the old and new members of the 
school to become acquainted. 


P. M. F. 
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RIDING AT WOODMORELAND 

Today, October the first, we enjoyed our first horseback 
ride of the season at the Woodmoreland Stables. The crisp 
autumn air heightened the spirits of the horses, making our ride 
all the more thrilling. To trot along the colorful trails and to 
canter across the wide fields was great sport. Returning, all too 
quickly for any of us, we decided to go again as soon as possible. 

N. L. H. 


ALUMNAE DAUGHTERS ENTERTAINED BY 
MISS PARSONS 

There seems to be a profusion of alumnae daughters about 
school this year. The other evening Miss Parsons gave them a 
surprise party and presented them with a five-pound box of 
Page’s most delectable chocolates. Diets were forgotten and 
everyone had a wonderful time listening to Miss Parsons’ 
reminiscences of “I remember when your mother did” — . It 
seems that mothers aren’t so different from their daughters after 
all. They tell us of all the things they didn’t do and pass over 
the things they did do ! But the devil will out sooner or later, as 
has been proved by Miss Parsons ’ amusing stories. 

B. C. 


VISIT TO CONCORD, THE ALCOTT HOUSE, AND 

WAYSIDE INN 

Shortly after school opened, two groups were taken on an 
excursion to some neighboring spots of historical and literary 
interest. 

Our first visit was to the battlefield at Concord — now a 
small memorial park. Louisa May Alcott’s home was then 
thoroughly explored. It is a very interesting place. All the family 
treasures are still there in good keeping— old newspapers, books, 
pictures and costumes. You will find there much atmosphere 
reminiscent of Louisa’s books. 
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The Wayside Inn was the last, hut not least, point of 
interest. Henry Ford is now possessor of this. Although much 
has been added and rebuilt, engraved plates on the doors intro- 
duce rooms which were at one time inhabited by our famous 
writers and political men, while the old ball-room also holds 
much of interest in its antique style. 

y. k. 


THE TED SHAWN DANCERS 

Rhythm is the thing ! Although some may cling to the con- 
ventional conception of the dance, according to Mr. Shawn — in 
his concert on October the twenty-fifth — sophistication and 
modernity should and will dominate. 

From the moment the curtain rose, the audience was pre- 
pared for a very unusual evening. Perhaps had Pavlowa been 
present at the time, she would have bemoaned fervently a lost 
art as she watched what she might have called the contortions of 
the dancers. On the whole, however, the audience accepted the 
novelties broad-mindedly. 

H. L. 


HALLO WE ’EN PARTY 

With all due ceremony Hallowe’en was celebrated on October 
the twenty-sixth in a rather “spooky” hall, with a solemn-look- 
ing skeleton acting as Master of Ceremonies. Everyone had been 
warned to appear at the dance in costume of some sort, and what 
a sight we presented when we did gather. Anthony and his 
horse, Cleopatra (Tina Hill, Ginny Heathcote and Pat Mason), 
added much to the gayety of the evening and won the prize for 
the funniest costume, while the prize for the prettiest went to 
Virginia Rogers who wore her mother’s wedding dress. 

N. C. 
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RACHMANINOFF 

On Sunday afternoon, October the twenty-eighth, a group of 
girls went to Symphony Hall in Boston to hear Rachmaninoff. 
This artist is a very clever genius, and, at the same time, is able 
to hold the interest of the novice in music. We were pleased that 
he played a great many of our favorites. 

P. M. F. 


CAE AND KAYA INITIATIONS 
Cae 

Howls and shrieks from the woebegone figures wandering 
helplessly about the gymnasium and stumbling over purposely- 
placed obstacles proclaimed that the proverbial initiations were 
well under way. After many gruelling events, the meaning of 
C-A-E was divulged and the first official meeting of the year took 
place. 

To cheer the initiates, the supper of hamburgers, fried 
onions, coffee and ice cream was cooked by the older girls who 
still are dubious as to whether the meal was the success they 
hoped. Dancing followed and the meeting was brought to a close 
by the election of Priscilla Freeman as Secretary-Treasurer and 
Ruth Jones as Hockey Manager. 


Having received many hints and warnings, the Kava-ites- 
to-be gathered in the gymnasium on November the second. The 
initiates, blindfolded, underwent various forms of torture and 
finally were forced to go through different antics on the stage for 
the entertainment of the old timers. 

Later we assembled in the kitchen of the Hall for our supper, 
which consisted of the favorite hamburger and onions, with ice 
cream for dessert; and all the initiates were proud indeed to be 
the wearers of little blue and orange ribbons and members of 
Kava Club. 


N. L. H. 
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WELLESLEY FIELD DAY 

Several of us, chaperoned by Mrs. McGay and Miss Breeden, 
were among the guests of Wellesley College on their Field Day, 
November the third. After watching various sports such as 
basketball, hockey, archery, and riding, we attended a tea given 
at Beebe Hall where we met many girls from Walnut Hill, 
Abbott, Dana Hall, and other girls ’ schools. 

M. B. 

MARGARET AYER BARNES 

On Monday, November the fifth, at the Middlesex Women’s 
Club, a group of us was given the privilege of hearing Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, author of Within This Present and Years of 
Grace, which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1932. Her subject was 
How I Became a Writer. 

Mrs. Barnes is an attractive woman with a very pleasing 
personality. She is the mother of three sons and spoke of her 
home life with a great deal of love and feeling. 

Among the stories of her travels, she included somewhat 
humorously her adventure in France with St. Christopher, 
patron saint of travelers — an adventure which led directly to her 
interest in writing. 

In conclusion she spoke briefly of different types of short 
stories and novels and of various difficulties in writing them. 

R. H. 

THE HARVARD-ARMY GAME 

Strains of music from the Army band reached our ears and 
we were all on our feet. This was the beginning of the perform- 
ance that we had been expectantly waiting for. The band came 
first, leading the hundreds of cadets on the field. They came in 
squads of about fifty, marching as one man to their positions in 
the center of the field. They cheered each team and, when the 
command was given, ran in perfect unison to their seats. 

Probably it was this thrilling spectacle more than the one- 
sided game that followed — with Army victor by a wide score — 
that made us reluctant to join the milling throng as it crawled 
over the bridge late in the afternoon of November the tenth. 

B. T. 
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“THE MAN WHO THOUGHT OF EVERYTHING” 
AND “WOMEN FOLK” 

On Friday evening, November the sixteenth, we were enter- 
tained by Mrs. Tapp’s Dramatic Class. 

Two plays were given. The first, entitled “The Man Who 
Thought of Everything”, with Ruth Higby, Elsie Behr, and 
Bettina Burnett was exceedingly good. This was followed by 
“Women Folk”, a story of the trials and tribulations of a young 
bachelor-author whose family interfered with all his affairs, 
including his love. Elsie Behr as the fond “Auntie” and Ruth 
Higby as the haughty mother were most amusing. The cast also 
included Virginia Fitz, eldest daughter, Virginia Heathcote, 
youngest daughter, Bettina Burnett, secretary, and Jeanne 
Bryant as the bachelor. E. C. 


THE T HER AMIN CONCERT 

On Tuesday evening, November the twentieth, the school 
and invited guests enjoyed a concert given by Mischa Tulin, a 
Russian, who played a strange instrument known as the 
Theramin. This instrument, which has been discovered only 
recently, is thought to be an important discovery in the musical 
world since it can imitate, almost to perfection, the violin, viola, 
cello, and human voice. Mr. Tulin played such favorites as 
“Largo”, “The Londonderry Air”, and “Ave Maria.” 

N. P. 


CAE— KAVA HOCKEY GAME 

Although the original game had to be postponed be- 
cause of the weather, there was no loss of enthusiasm for hockey 
on the afternoon of Thursday, November the twenty-second — 
judging by the cheering on the sidelines when the teams began 
to play. In the first half, the score was tied ; but in the second, 
the Caes gained a few goals — the game ending 5-2 in favor of 
Cae. 



CAE HOCKEY TEAM 



KAYA HOCKEY TEAM 




CROSS COUNTRY RIDING 



CHRISTMAS PLAY — “THE EMPTY ROOM” 
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In the evening, a banquet was held in honor of the teams. 
During this the president of Kava presented the cup to the 
president of Cae, and short speeches were made by Mrs. McGay 
and Miss Breeden. 


Kava 

Position 

Cae 

Edna Collette 

R.W. 

Ruth Jones 

Elaine Putnam 

L.W. 

Barbara Marden 

Virginia Meyer (Capt.) 

R.I. 

Jean McGay 

Barbara Jessup 

L.I. 

Helen Larmon 

Harriet Blaney 

R.H. 

Priscilla Freeman 

Jeanne Bryant 

L.H. 

Virginia Fitz 

Elsie Behr 

R.F. 

Bettina Burnett 

Patricia Mason 

L.F. 

Virginia Heathcote 

Elizabeth Ann Parker 

C.F. 

Barbara Homer (Capt.) 

Nancy Lee Hatch 

C.H. 

Bettina Hill 

Betty Tower 

Goal 

Nancy Parker 

Virginia Svenson 

Phyllis Falter 

Martha Walsh 

SUBS 

Mildred Brewer 

Edith Lewis 

Barbara Leland 

N. L. H. 


ANDOVER MUSICAL CLUBS 

The Musical Clubs of Phillips- Andover Academy, directed 
by Andrew Wingate, gave a concert in the gymnasium on 
December the eighth. The audience was most enthusiastic, both 
as to variety of song and type of young man. The dance 
following supper was pronounced a huge success ; the guests were 
admirable, and the evening was quite unmarred by any incident 
of unwelcome nature — with the exception of the boys’ exit, 
handled expertly by Mr. Eaton, who rendered helpful boosts 
where necessary. 


H. L. 
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CHRISTMAS AT ROGERS HALL 

Candles everywhere ! The dining-room blazed in glory as the 
girls, in formal dress, filed in singing, “0 Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” During supper, the choir hoys of St. Anne’s Church sang 
some lovely and familiar carols which greatly enhanced the 
beauty of the atmosphere. 

After dinner, we all went over to watch the Christmas Play, 
‘ ‘ The Empty Room. ’ ’ The leads in the play were taken by Ruth 
Higby, who played the part of the bewildered Hamar, a young 
Bethlehemite, and Bettina Burnett, who took the part of Joanna, 
his cousin. The lovely Mary of Nazareth was taken by Virginia 
Svenson; while others in the play were Jeanne Bryant, a young 
noble from Capernaum, Virginia Fitz, the Prophet, and Virginia 
Heathcote, the Servant. Great praise is due to Mrs. Tapp who 
put on this very interesting and delightful performance. 

E. A. P. 


STUDENT RECITAL 

On Sunday afternoon, December the sixteenth, six of Mr. 
Heller’s piano students, gave an informal recital. Edna Collette 
opened the program with Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C# minor, 
followed by Helen Larmon playing Serenata by Moszkowski. 
Ruth Severance and Barbara Homer continued with Hopekirk’s 
Sundown and Tschaikowsky ’s Chanson Triste. Then came three 
pieces by Ruth Jones — Chopin’s Prelude in C Minor, 
Beethoven’s Gertrude’s Dream, and Marapaldi’s Spanish Valse. 
Elsie Behr concluded the program with Wiener’s Madl’n, or 
Vienna Darlings. R. N. J. 


ANDOVER VESPERS 

On Sunday evening, January the thirteenth, a group of us 
drove over to Andover Academy, despite the snowstorm. The 
vesper service we attended was a harp recital by Miss Mildred 
Dilling, the aunt of one of our girls. The program included 
many old favorites, and a great many of us were deeply moved 
by this impressive concert. 
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After the service we were proud to have Miss Dilling as our 
guest for the evening. 


P. M. F. 


BRADFORD WASHBURN IN ALASKA 

On Monday, January the fourteenth, we attended Bradford 
Washburn’s interesting lecture on “Alpine Alaska” at the 
Middlesex Women’s Club. 

Mr. Washburn showed slide and moving pictures of that 
fascinating country where he and other members of the expe- 
dition spent three summers doing scientific work and trying to 
reach the summit of Mt. Crillon — a goal finally attained this 
past summer. 

The most thrilling part of the movies was watching Mr. 
Washburn and another man, in fifteen minutes, ski down the 
dangerous slopes of a mountain which had taken them three 
hours to climb. We all left with thrilling visions of ascending 
Crillon and sailing as triumphantly down its slopes. 

M. A. W. 


SLEIGH RIDE 

On the cold, moonlight night of Friday, January the 
eighteenth, bundled up in ski suits, we went on a sleigh ride 
through the snow-covered country. 

We all had a grand time, and the hot chocolate and frank- 
furters Miss Bagster had waiting for us when we came back 
tasted delicious after our long ride. 

P. F. 


INFORMAL VESPERS WITH MRS. McGAY 

On Sunday evening, January the twentieth, a vesper service 
in the drawing-room was conducted by Mrs. McGay. Her topic 
was “Getting Along with Other People”, taken from a book 
called, “Everyday Problems”, by James Gilkey. Mr. Gilkey, as 
many will remember, was our Commencement speaker last June. 

P. M. F. 
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POVERTY PARTY 

Poverty at Rogers Hall — might read the lines of a daily 
newspaper if any reporter had seen us Friday night, February 
the first. Everyone in her worst looking clothes gathered over at 
the House for a supper of hamburgers, coffee and ice cream 
cooked by the Council. After dinner there was dancing in the 
Hall to Herb Whitney’s orchestra. Prizes were given for an 
elimination dance, punch was served — and the wonderful 
evening was over. E. A. P. 


ANDOVER RETURN DANCE 
The date of the Andover Return Dance, February the ninth, 
arrived with the customary excitement and flurry. Tedious 
preparations and last minute polishing up finally came to an 
end; and we all drove over to Andover for an evening of de- 
lightful entertainment. The dancing figures and the rhythmical 
music were part of the memories of the evening which most of us 
will not forget. When at last we all found our way home and to 
bed, we were happy — but oh, so weary ! P. M. F. 


VALENTINE PARTY 

On Wednesday evening, February the thirteenth, the 
Household Economics Classes gave us a Valentine Party at the 
House. We all received invitations in verse appropriate to 
Valentine’s Day and the delicious dinner was very much in 
keeping with the occasion. After dinner, we came back to the 
school room where a Valentine Auction was held and prizes 
were given to the ones receiving the lucky numbers. P. F. 


PECKETT’S 
A Ski Boots Sole 

Friday Noon — 

My, things are going on here! Early this morning I was 
“cram-jammed” into a suitcase and now here I am being 
dumped into a train. Everyone around me is talking — Peckett’s, 
Peckett ’s. What is it anyway, a new kind of boot grease ? Evi- 
dently not, for that is where we are going for the week-end. 
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Friday Evening — 

At Peckett’s, of course, I was left in a suitcase while all the 
girls had supper, so my friend Sally Shoelace told me that after 
that they danced and did some skiing exercises. I was asleep 
when they came back. 

Saturday — 

I was rudely awakened early this morning by being thrown 
out of a bag and then put on. Guess I ’ll have to work today by 
the looks of things. After seeing the girls eat breakfast, I had 
a chance to strut my stuff. Some went skiing so I went out and 
helped them up and down the hills. My friend Sally, however, 
went tobogganing and nearly wore herself out trying to steer. 
This afternoon I took a trip to Crawford Notch and saw the Old 
Man of the Mountain. I’d certainly hate to meet his big boot in 
the dark. My other friends tried skiing and said at last they 
had learned to turn. 

I attended a German supper tonight and was it good! 
Everything cooked and served in the real way. The girls 
seemed to enjoy it a lot as every few minutes I’d have to get up 
and take them to get seconds. After this repast they nearly 
danced my heel off and then went to bed. 

Sunday — 

Snow, do my button eyes deceive me? This is just the 
proper weather for a ski-boot. I took the girls to breakfast and 
then helped them pose for pictures. I hope that extra knot on 
my boot comes out well in the picture. Then a truck took us up 
to the Copper Mine Camp where we got ready for a hike to the 
Bridal Veil Falls. Whew! Was that hike ever a hike? I took 
them up hills, over bridges, around corners till my ankle was 
exhausted. Finally we got there and what a beautiful sight it 
was! The falls were frozen and, as I peered through the snow 
that came drifting down, the whole place seemed like a fairy 
castle. Then I slipped all the way down to the camp where all 
the girls had a marvelous picnic dinner. 

After we got back I was tucked in a suitcase, so I didn’t 
have a chance to enjoy the tea the girls had just before they left. 
But, believe me, that’s a week-end I could take again — any 
time ! E. A. P. 
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We wish to acknowledge the following exchanges: 
THE CLIO — Miss Beard’s School. 

THE ABBOTT COURANT— Abbott. 

THE MAZE— The May School. 

THE MILESTONE— Baldwin School. 

THE EXONIAN— Exeter. 

THE TRIANGLE — Emma Willard. 

THE TATLER — Miss Madeira’s. 

THE BRIMMERWRITES— Brimmer School. 
THE RIGAMAROLE— Choate School. 



July 25th, Katkrine Kidder, ’14, was married to Mr. 
Aubrey Hodston Lightbourn at her home in Woodstock, Vt. 
They took a wedding trip to England and in the fall sailed to 
Bermuda where they will make their home at Paget West. Mr. 
Lightbourn is a graduate of St. Andrew’s College in Toronto, 
and he is a partner in the firm of the English Sports Shop at 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

August 14th, Margaret Wood, ’16, was married to Mr. 
Jacob Wirth in St. Johnsbury, Vt. They are living at the Hotel 
Puritan, Boston. 

August 25th, Sarah Hill Pearson, '27, v T as married to Mr. 
Gerould Robert McWane at her home in Lowell. Among her 
attendants were Shirley Coburn, ’29, Katherine Clapp, Janet 
and Virginia Swan, ’28. Mr. McWane is a graduate of the 
Virginia Military Institute and the University of Edinburgh and 
is a civil engineer. He and Sarah met during her Junior year at 
Edinburgh. They are living in Lexington, Va. 

September 2nd, Barbara Macartney was married to Mr. 
Robert Turnbull Morse at Salem, N. H. 

September 19th, Mila Lewis, ’32, was married to Mr. 
Philip Needham Torrey at the First Parish Church of Groton, 
Mass., with a reception following at her home. Mr. Torrey is a 
son of Marion Needham, ’01. He is a graduate of Lawrence 
Academy and Boston University. They are living at 30 Sterling 
Road, Waltham, Mass. 

September 21st, Betsy Hance was married to Mr. William 
Beresford Hewson in Trinity Church, Red Bank, N. J. Betty 
Fowle was maid-of -honor. The Hewsons are living at 135 East 
50th St., New York City. 

October 6th, Margaret Murray, ’28, was married to Mr. 
Charles Edward Midgley, Jr., in Yonkers, N. Y. They are living 
at 7 Highland Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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October 27th, Mildred Horton was married to Lt. John 
Borden Smyth, U. S. N., at her home in Portsmouth, N. H. Lt. 
Smyth was graduated from the Naval Academy in 1927 and took 
a post-graduate course at M. I. T. He is attached to the Con- 
struction Corps at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and they are living 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

November 28th, Eleanor Preston, ’33, was married to Mr. 
Alden Ives Gifford, Jr., in Manchester, N. H. Mr. Gifford is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile Institute. 

December 23rd, Elizabeth Spalding, ’22, was married at her 
home in Lowell to Mr. Louis G. Bohmrich, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. They are living in Washington, D. C. 

January 1st, Margaret Hussey, ’19, was married to Mr. 
Charles Allen Smart at her home in Plymouth, Mass. They are 
living at Oak Hill, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

January 15th, Jean Builtman, ’31, was married to Mr. 
S. H. Bloom in Charleston, West Ya. 

Cards have been issued for the marriage on March 2nd of 
Mary Patricia Cutting to Mr. Albert Davis Farnum in the First 
Unitarian Church, in Worcester, Mass. 

July 7th, Elinor MacBrayne, ’24, announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. William Ford Jones. Mr. Jones was educated at 
McGill University. 

September 1st, Virginia Swan, ’28, announced her engage- 
ment to Karl C. Parrish, Jr., of Barranquilla, Columbia, So. 
America. Mr. Parrish was graduated from Lawrenceville and 
Yale, ’34. The wedding is planned for April. 

November 14th, Mildred Damon, ’29, announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Andrew Whiteside Fulle of Upper Montclair, N. J. 

December 22nd, Betty Frisbie announced her engagement 
to Mr. Daniel Fairchild Wheeler, Jr. Mr. Wheeler is a graduate 
of Pomfret School, Williams College and Yale University Law 
School. 

December 29th, Mary Reed, ’30, announced her engagement 
to Benjamin Forrest Lambert. Mr. Lambert is a son of Mabel 
Forrest who taught Mathematics and Science at Rogers Hall 
before her marriage to Dr. John Lambert. Mary is taking a post- 
graduate course at Simmons School of Social Work in Boston. 
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Mr. Lambert was graduated from Williams in 1932 and is now 
studying at Harvard Medical School. 

January 18th, Hylda Shaw announced her engagement to 
Mr. Lloyd Bruce Hamilton of Braintree, Mass. He is a graduate 
of Thayer Academy and is at present employed in Somerville, 
Mass. 

June 21st, a daughter, Michaele, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
David Walsh (Virginia McFarland, ’28), in Schenectady, N. Y. 

August 28th, a daughter, Jean Fisk, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald E. Brand (Betty Fisk, ’21), at her home, 1 White- 
house Ave., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

September 21st, a son, Jonathan, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Stanley Barrington (Lillian Jones, ’25). 

September 17th, a second son, Douglas MacDougall, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. George L. Pierce (Grace MacDougall, ’25), 
in Southbridge, Mass. 

November 21st, a daughter, Dorothy Parker, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fairbanks (Dorothy Marden), in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

December 28th, a son, Nicholas, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Serge Daniloff (Ellen Burke, ’17), at the American Hospital, 
Paris, France. 

Mrs. Underhill and Dorothy Underhill sailed to the West 
Indies in January for a visit of several months. Miss Parsons, 
with her sister, Miss Mary, went to Florida early in February ; 
they are staying at Mt. Dora, Florida. 

Florence Harrison, ’02, is giving some courses at Connecti- 
cut College on government. Florence resigned her position as 
Field Secretary of The League of Women Voters last May, but 
does much volunteer work still. She has taken a small house at 
Northford, Conn., a few miles east of New Haven. Her Christmas 
cards showed attractive views of the exterior and the large fire- 
place in the living-room. 

Ruth (Woodbury) Hill announces the marriage of her 
daughter, Virginia Louise, to Mr. Robert Harris Harris, on 
September 1st, in Bala, Pa. 

Julie (Burke) Morse, ’ll, and her husband sailed in De- 
cember for a hunting trip in Africa where Mr. Morse has led 
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several previous hunting expeditions. His big game trophies are 
in the Morse Museum at Warren, N. H. 

Louise Grover Pihl, ’18, has moved with her family to Cen- 
treville on Cape Cod from North Dighton. 

Dorothy Mignault, ’27, who was graduated from the Bos- 
ton University Law School last June, was admitted to the bar on 
October 31st. She has passed the bar examinations admitting her 
to practice in the states of Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania. 

Eleanor Parkhurst, ’27, is teaching this year in the depart- 
ment of sociology and economics at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Frances MacBrayne, ’28, was graduated from the Vesper 
George School of Art last June where she has studied since her 
graduation from Radcliffe. Last summer she studied at the 
American Academy at Fontainbleau, France. 

Anne Phillips, ’28, since the first of the year has been one of 
the secretaries at the American Life and Mercantile Insurance 
Company of Boston. She is living at 112 Bay State Road, Boston. 

Shirley Coburn, ’29, and her mother are spending the 
winter in Palm Beach, Florida. 

Mildred Damon, ’29, is teaching art courses at the Lowell 
Textile Institute. 

Elizabeth Fisher, ’29, has been placed in charge of the new 
Sandwich Bar and Lunch Counter of the Women’s Republican 
Club in Boston. 

Mollie Goodwin, ’29, is living in Concord this winter with 
her father and hopes to secure a position in one of the Boston 
stores. 

Charlotte Howard, ’29, is studying at Katherine Gibbs Sec- 
retarial School in Boston. 

Jessie Archer, ’30, is a senior in the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University. She is majoring in piano and at the second 
public recital in November she played “Adagio and Finale from 
Suite in C Minor” by Boellman on the organ. She is a member of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, women’s honorary musical society, and also 
a member of the University Glee Club and the Hendricks Chapel 
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Choir, and is affiliated with Morning Musicals, Inc., of 
Syracuse. 

Gladys Kleeman, ’31, was a member of Robert Elwyn’s com- 
pany playing at the Maverick Theatre in Woodstock, N .Y., last 
summer. They opened on the twenty-first of June with J. B. 
Priestley ’s ‘ £ Dangerous Corner. ’ ’ 

Harriet Qua, ’32, has been appointed Hockey Manager at 
Wellesley College for her senior year. 

Mary Sargent, ’32, is studying voice and piano in Carl 
Lamson’s music school in Boston. When Lotta Lehman broad- 
casted for the National Broadcasting Company in the Packard 
hour in January, Mary was honored by a personal invitation 
from Mme. Lehman. The latter urges Mary to go to Vienna to 
study for the Grand Opera stage. 

Virginia Baker, ’33, was chosen again to play goal on the 
Skidmore College Hockey Team. 

Priscilla Spalding, ’32, has been appointed as one of the five 
Justices of the Court of Justice at Connecticut College. 

Nancy Burke, ’33, is one of the reporters on the board of the 
College News at Connecticut College. 

Ruth Bradley, ’34, is studying at Katherine Gibbs in Boston, 
and Sue Miller, ’34, at the New York Branch of the same school. 

Constance Crafts and Virginia Furber, ’34, are studying at 
the Erskine School in Boston, and Virginia also has a part-time 
secretarial position. 

Dorothy DeVoe and Carol Proctor, ’34, are in the Freshman 
Class at Wellesley College, while Mary Elizabeth Stevens is a 
Freshman at Smith. 

Janet Tighe, ’34, is taking special work at the Lowell High 
School this winter. 

Mary Victoria Bagshaw is a Freshman in the Lowell State 
Teachers’ College. 

The new alumnae daughters and nieces this year are Harriet 
Blaney, daughter of Charlotte Greene, T2 ; Barbara Jessup, 
daughter of Dorothy Kessinger, ’13, and niece of Katherine, ’10 ; 
Helen Larmon, daughter of Katherine Steen, ’14 ; Patricia 
Mason, daughter of Louise Hyde, ’04; Virginia Meyer, niece of 
Gertrude Pritzlaff, T7 ; Martha Walsh, niece of Eva French. 
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Speaking oj Thrice 

8 

“THERE IS HARDLY ANYTHING IN 
THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CAN- 
NOT MAKE A LITTLE WORSE AND 
SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER AND THE 
PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE ONLY 
ARE THIS MAN’S LAWFUL PREY” 

— Attributed to Ruskin 

Speaking of Quality 

8 

Trustworthy Goods 
Character in Merchandise 
Low Prices for Quality 
Exactness of Statements 
Pleasant Personal Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


at 

7 iSBon Marc fie 

c . 'Merchandise of <SMERIT Only 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Better Fuels - Better Service 
Buy with Confidence Our Guaranteed Fuels 


E. A. WILSON CO. 


700 Broadway 
Tel. 4940 


Sun Building 
Tel. 135 


Jeddo Coal 
Cleercoal 

Red Spot Coal 
Fuel Oil 


New England Coke 
Franklin Coal 

Ambricoal 

Range Oil 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 
IRON FIREMAN STOKER DELCO OIL BURNER 

(The Best in Coal Heating ) (A General Motors Value ) 
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THE STORE FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


Lowell’s 

Biggest 

Busiest and 
Best 

Department 

Store 


56 DEPARTMENTS 
AND MORE TO COME 


AND A GROCERY DEPARTMENT THAT IS 
WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THESE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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u Say it with Flowers ” 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 


WOODMORELAND STABLES 

MIDDLESEX ROAD BURLINGTON, MASS. 

Horses of the Better Class 
Expert Instructors 

REASONABLE BOARDING RATES 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 0484 
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Hkst&Co. 

Beacon & Washington Streets 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


*Nada 
Valcuna 
Sweater Frock 



Best’s exclusive *Nada sweater 
frock in the wonderful V alcuna 
yam that does not shrink, 
stretch or sag. This new, two- 
piece, short - sleeve model, 
becoming to everyone, is 
grand for wear now and for 
all Spring. Sizes 14 to 20 

♦Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


W. J. HOARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

''For Your Health's Sake 

Eat More Fish” 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHaAN 

312 Central Street 
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TRADITIONAL 

For more than a century S. S. Pierce Co. has brought 
the finest foods from all parts of the world to the homes 
of New England. 

Quality and service, plus good value, have become 
synonymous with S. S. Pierce Co. 

Send for our price list, “The Epicure.” Mail orders 
given prompt, careful attention. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 


Compliments of 

Daniel Gage, Inc. 
ICE 

Manufactured and Natural 
Air Conditioned Refrigerators 

Osterman Coal Co. 

Solid Fuel — Heating Oils 
Automatic Coal Stokers 

791 Tels. 792 
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Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 



Art Store 


Next time you need 
anything — for anyone — for 
any occasion — you’ll find 
everything here. 


PRESCOTT STREET 
CORNER CENTRAL 


Vlll 
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Official Photographers to the 
Class of 1935 

We shall be glad to extend special class rates to 
all under-graduates of 
ROGERS HALL 




BAY STATE BUILDING 
Lawrence 



lach 


647 BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

% 


Jackson Street Lowell, Massachusetts 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

Plumbing and 
Heating 


INSURANCE 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lowell 917 
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Compliments of 

A. STOWELL & CO. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

ROGERS HALL 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

QUALITY WORK AT POPULAR PRICES 
FREE DELIVERY IN LOWELL AND NEARBY TOWNS 

Phone Lowell 5309 

WINCHESTER LAUNDRY 

60 PUFFER STREET LOWELL 


Shaw Print Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Pox Makers 
Since 1877 


Telephones: 893 — 894 
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ALL HEATED CARS OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 

DEPOT TAXI CAB CO. 

TEL 32 


MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 

PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE E. J. Reilly, Mgr. 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 


& CO. 


Formerly for S. E. Snow 

DILLON DYE WORKS 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

5 East Merrimack St. 

TEL. 453 

Telephone 6596- J 


84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 



Cl n 



CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 

At the Clock in the Square 


VIVIAN’S BEAUTY SALON 

Compliments of 

VIVIAN GERMAIN, Prop. 


MARCEL - PERMANENT and 

Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr 

FINGER WAVING 

and Doe 

. . ATTENDANTS . . 


V. Mello Mr. Stewart F. Farrean 

Producers of Fine Foods 

Telephone 3797 


36 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL, MASS. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABICIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

157*161 Market St., Lowell, Mas*. 
Telephones 3044 - 3045 

Fine Cutlery 

Fine Plane Goods 

at 

THE THOMPSON 

HARDWARE CO. 

Tel. 156—157 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 

MACARTNEY’S 

For Novelties 

CAMERON 

in Footwear 

CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Wholesale and Retail 

SEE 

Confectioner* 

AND 

The Sample Shoe Store 

Fountain Supplies 

MR. SHWARTZ 

183 PINE STREET, 

24 Prescott Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Fountain Pens 

Mechanics 

Greeting Cards 

Savings Bank 

— 

in 

DONALDSON’S 

Lowell, Mass. 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

204 MERRIMACK ST. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St” 
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Established 1898 Telephone 2546 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Piteh and All Kinds of 
Roofing Material 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 

BAY STATE DYE 
HOUSE 

HOWE STREET 

Tel. 4536 We Call and Deliver 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 


Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney Square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

Compliments of 

Stationers 

Lorney O’Connor 

Gift Shop 

PAINTER and 

Toy Shop 

PAPER HANGER 

G. C. PRINCE & SON, 

47 Conduit Street, Lowell 

INC. 

Telephone 4132 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

"Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Compliments of 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Katherine G. Mack 

SMART 

FROCKS 

194 MERRIMACK STREET 

ALBERT RICHARDS 

Are You One — 

COMPANY, INC. 

77-79 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 

“So tired of making old things do! 

I will have something fresh and new!” 

We can always help you in such cases . . . . 

PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 

Designers and Creators of Fine 

and Eggs 

Jewelry 

* ( Where School and Hotel People 

104 MERRIMACK ST. 

Gather 99 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Compliments of a 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

FRIEND 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Page Catering Company 



<lA Forty-Year Old School for (fir Is 
in a Delightful Ufew England 

Setting 


College ‘Preparatory 
and (general bourses 


graduate £ourse of Two Fears 

Electives in Secretarial Training 
Home Economics 
Music and Art 


CAREFULLY DIRECTED 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
RIDING — SWIMMING POOL 


¥ 

For Illustrated Catalogue 

Address 

Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay 

Lowell, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 

Can there, we sometimes are given to wonder, be many spots 
more beautiful than the campus of Rogers Hall in spring? How 
happy a circumstance that this is the final memory most of us 
will hold of the school. All its loveliness is symbolic of the 
thoughts and ideals that we hope to carry from here with us 
through life. 

Into our own lives we desire to fuse some of the nobility and 
dignity of those pillars in whose shadows forty years of friend- 
ship have been formed. 

Supposedly we have come here primarily for the knowledge 
to be found between the covers of books; but we have, too, we 
hope, acquired some of the grace of spirit that seems to be em- 
bodied in this old New England mansion. 





OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 


The personality of Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, 
our beloved former principal, was such a vital 
force in the life of Rogers Hall that it is difficult 
to realize that her long illness came to an end at 
her lovely old family home in Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, on June second, almost at the very moment 
we were holding our Commencement exercises. 
Her name is so closely associated with the life of 
Rogers Hall that it is hard to sense that we must 
go on without her warm personal interest in each 
and every one of us. She truly cared deeply about 
the welfare of the hundreds of alumnae she had 
watched go forth from the school she so dearly 
loved. Even during the last Aveeks of her illness 
she was eager to hear news of her “old girls”. 
Miss Parsons’ memory was so remarkably keen 
that she rarely forgot the names of even alumnae 
husbands and children. Possessed with a rare 
sense of humor, a fine mind, and the ability of 
making and holding friends, she contributed 
generously of herself toward making Rogers 
Hall the school she wished it to become. 


HELEN FAIRBANKS HILL 

Rogers Hall, 1899 

In the sudden death of Helen Hill on April 
25th, not only the undergraduates and faculty, 
but the alumnae of Rogers Hall have experienced 
an irreparable loss. It is difficult indeed to pay a 
fitting tribute to a person who possessed such 
rare qualities. During her twenty -seven years as 
a wise and sympathetic teacher of Latin at Rogers 
Hall she gave much of herself to the school to 
which she was so devoted. Her keen interest in 
the Classics was sensed by her students, but her 
serenity, friendliness and quick understanding 
were felt by everyone who came in contact with 
her. Loyalty to her school, her college, her 
church, and to her host of friends has made her 
influence for good, deep and real and abiding. 


^(jterary ^Section 


TWO SONNETS 

TO THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Oh, thou stern tiller of the fertile earth, 

Thou comrade of the wind, the rain, the sun, 
Whose heritage is bitter toil half-done — 

Bestowed upon thee at thy humble birth ; 

To whom a field of waving grain is worth 
Much more than fame or wealth has ever won ; 
Who, tasks, however hard, will never shun, 

And ever in each one sees glimpse of mirth ; 

Thou mute provider of ungrateful men, 

Thou unsung soldier for your country’s fame, 
Thy proud, fine record will live, even when 
In lowly dust is humbly writ thy name. 

Forever shall thy spirit hover near — 

Thy fortitude pervade the atmosphere. 

UPON THE OAK 

Thou mighty oak, whose rugged form withstands 
The threat of summer ’s hail and winter ’s snows ; 

Who every change of moody nature knows 
While time pours out her non-returning sands ; 

Whose branches sheltered many roving bands 
Of hunters, crafty with their spears and bows, 

And laughing maidens, fleet of foot — of those 
Copper-skinned owners of these happy lands ; 

Oh thou, Sentinel of the Past, unfold 
To me, the beauty of that glorious age, 

Forever new, and yet forever old ; 

That wisdom of many a forgotten sage — 

Whose passing is a legend written dim 
Within thy aged trunk and gnarled limb. 

Ruth Smith, ’36 
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TO SHELLEY 

Oh, Shelley, I have heard that yon 
Contended that there is no God. 

Your mind and soul, you reasoned, too, 

Would dust become beneath the sod. 

And yet 3 r ou sang of hill and glade, 

Of cloud and ever changing sea. 

The skylark you immortal made 
Shrined in your magic poesy. 

Worshipping these, could you have trod 
This earth with death } T our end and goal ? 

For God is Nature, Nature God, 

And he was in your Poet ’s soul. 

Martha Walsh, ’36 


THE SECRET OF THE WOODS 

In the heart of the cool, 

Green wood, 

Buried ’twixt stately elms, 

Stands a silent offering to God — 
An open cathedral. 

Where better might it be 
But in the midst of God’s realm, 
Where birds and flowers and 
Tiny creatures might offer 
Their silent thanks for the 
World of make-believe and 
Dizzy raptures — 

Till the hunter comes with 
His gun and he, too, offers 
His sacrifice. 


Mart Lee Bailleere, ’37 
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THE BIRTH OF HAPPINESS 

AN ALLEGORY 


Once there dwelled a knight in a mountain castle. In all the 
world there was no man more powerful than he. He had con- 
quered many a goodly knight in battle, and from his tower he 
might gaze upon the valleys and streams and cities of the world 
with clear vision. He could mark the approach of a legion and 
guard against their attack. 

He was a friend of the stars and the wind. He knew all things 
in nature, their ways and the author of their being. Yet, he 
wanted for one thing. The Knight of the Shining Armour, as he 
was known, had searched long for a lady to be his bride. His wan- 
derings had carried him to the colorful, curious lands of the East 
and to many a Rhineland stronghold. The way led his horse 
through dense forests, but the trees seemed to part; his ship was 
rocked by storm, but the wind was his friend ; and he continued 
his journey in search of the woman that he should deem fairest 
and purest. Many a nobleman ’s daughter was lovely to look upon 
in her gold brocaded gown ; but her heart was cold, and the Shin- 
ing Knight must search further. He met a country lass who gave 
water to his horse, but she was too plain to be the bride of the 
peerless knight. 

Then his search led him into the heart of a crowded city. The 
squalor and dreariness made the strong knight sad. Presently, 
however, he met a maiden carrying tenderly in her hand a fra- 
grant rose along the way. Her cloak was plain, but its size was 
sufficient to shield a crying child ; and her face wore a smile. The 
Knight of the Shining Armour knew at once that she was the 
one for whom he sought. Was not her countenance lovely, and 
would not she who cared for both a child and a rose be the purest 
of all the world ? 

Therefore the Knight took the maiden to be his bride. They 
wished to live nearer the trembling world than on a crag-bound 
mountain, and so made their home in the valley in a small stone 
cottage, with honey-suckle framing the doorway with its fragrant 
yellow blossoms and faithful green ivy clinging to its sturdy 


THE BIRTH OF HAPPINESS 
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walls. Tall, brave lilies, too, nodded by the garden pool whose 
glistening surface served as a mirror for a vain and brilliant sun. 

Presently a tiny daughter was born. She grew and laughed 
and danced in the dew of the grass to the shrill breeze’s tune. She 
sang with the birds, played with the stars, and awakened the 
dawn with Aurora, until the day came when she was no longer a 
child, but a beautiful young girl. The fame of her grace spread 
over the whole earth. Now many suitors sought her hand in mar- 
riage. She was known as the daughter of Faith and Charity, while 
many called her Happiness. 

Nancy Chapin, ’36 


ON YOUR RETURN 

“Ah, do not be so sweet,” I cry, 

In sore distress, with tear in eye ; 

“It must not, cannot, will not be. 
Please pity me. 

There’s many a night alone I wept, 
And silent, ’neath your window crept ; 
But I’m afraid you’ll never see, 

I must be free. 

Those days of doleful, mad distress, 

So tilled with drear unhappiness 

You must have known I loved you so. 
You made me go 

Far, far away, with never a word. 

You did not know ’twas like a sword 

Deep thrust you cared not how 

But I say now 

That you ’ve returned I must away. 

No more unhappiness I ’ll pay. 

You may not have that power, I cry, 
Or I should die.” 


Margot Burnett, ’37 


UNE NUIT BLANCHE 

It is a moonlight night late in spring. 

The breeze rustles the leaves of the trees 
As it blows softly through the garden ; 

The air is sweetly scented with the odor 
of fragrant flowers ; 

In the distance is the hum of soft music. 

The pale light of the moon focuses on a 
figure in soft chiffon — 

Une nuit blanche. 

Constance Winnette, ’36 


BEFORE I DIE 

If I could die without the memory 
Of so many things beautiful, 

Death without remembrance would be quite easy. 

How can I face death smilingly 

When I can remember 

The crunch of sand under foot 

As I ran laughingly at the wind and sea ; 

The way the sunlight fell across the green rug 
The day that spring came ; 

The warmth of a sputtering, crackling fire in 
the winter, 

The blue-violet light the moon makes on new 
snow ; 

The heartbreaking joy of spring, 

Candlelight on my mother’s hair, 

The calm softness of a summer night’s breeze, 

The external dignity of starlight, 

The surge of a horse ’s stride in canter, 

Sunlight flickering through birch leaves 
Into cool, green water, 

And the crinkling of your eyes when you smile? 
When I have forgotten all these, 

Then let me die. 


Miriam Flanigan, ’38 
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A SHORT STORY 

Mac tugged eagerly on the end of his leash and wrinkled up 
his small, black nose at the disturbing odors of spring that per- 
vaded the air. The damp, earthy smell, and the fragrance of the 
newly cut grass were mingled in the soft breeze, and sent a thrill 
down his back that left him tingling from nose to tail. Unable 
to walk quietly, he gave a joyful bound, and, catching his master 
unawares, found himself free for a good, exhilarating chase. 

He raced down the sidewalk into a large shady park and 
scampered through the bushes, and under hedges, with his master 
trying to follow. He found another Scottie there, and soon the 
two were romping together across the cool, green grass. How- 
ever, they were soon stopped by a clear voice calling, “Laddie, 
here, Laddie, ’ ’ and Mac turned to see his master standing beside 
a slim, young girl with blond hair and smiling grey eyes. He felt 
a vague sense of jealousy rise in him at the sight and this was 
augmented when they returned on the next day for a chat. Mac 
and Laddie sat at their heels unheeded and received only absent- 
minded pats when they whined reproachfully for attention. 

These meetings continued through the summer and Mac’s 
feeling of jealousy gradually changed to one of friendship. Then, 
as suddenly as they began, these meetings ceased. Something had 
happened that Mac never could understand. Fall came and 
went, and then winter dragged by, and his master was irritable 
and moody. Mac was glad when the first signs of spring came 
again for he longed for a romp in the park as before. So his 
master took him there, day after day, to that same spot as in the 
year before. 

Then, one day when the air was soft and fragrant with the 
penetrating spring odors, Mac and his master saw two familiar 
figures approaching them. A slim young girl with blond hair 
and grey eyes, and a little black Scottie. The leashes of the two 
dogs were dropped simultaneously while Laddie and Mac, like 
two Scottish gentlemen, politely turned their backs and winded 
knowingly at each other. 


Barbara Marden, ’38 
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THE MISSING DIAMOND 

Mrs. Van Arsdale, recently arrived in New York after a long 
stay in Paris, was on her way to Tiffany’s jewelry store to purchase 
another diamond to add to her already numerous collection. It 
was a blustery day in March and, although the wind was not 
bitingly cold, Mrs. Van Arsdale, a large buxom woman, was 
wrapped in an expensive fur coat. Indeed, her entire appearance 
was that of a very wealthy woman. 

Upon entering Tiffany’s, a store of brilliance, grandeur and 
splendor, she smiled pleasantly. Her genial “Good afternoon” 
to Mr. Hart, the floorman, was answered by the usual “How is 
madame this afternoon ? Is there anything I can do to help you ? ’ ’ 

As an answer to Mr. Hart’s two questions, Mrs. Van Arsdale 
replied: “Very well, thank you. I wonder if you will call Mr. 
Raeburn for me ? ’ ’ 

At this Mr. Hart shouted, “Mr. Raeburn, Mr. Raeburn ! Will 
you be so kind as to step this way ? ’ ’ 

Mr. Raeburn appeared and at once recognized Mrs. Van 
Arsdale as the woman who had evinced such interest in diamonds 
the previous day. While fumbling in one of the cases, he 
continued speaking with the usual patter of a salesman intent 
upon making a sale. 

“I was expecting you. The stone I spoke to you about was 
delivered about an hour ago and it certainly is a beauty. ’ ’ 

The diamond was produced on a black velvet cushion, as most 
precious gems are shown. The customer gasped at its rare beauty, 
and picking it up, examined it carefully with her lorgnette. 
Having handed the diamond back to Mr. Raeburn, who replaced 
it on the cushion, she continued raving over its exquisiteness while 
Mr. Raeburn was called to the front of the store. 

On his return the salesman inquired, “Do you wish to buy 
the diamond or would you like your husband to come and see it 
first ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, I think not. John really won’t mind; so would you 
have it sent around ? ’ ’ 

At that moment, Mrs. Van Arsdale, looking at the velvet pad, 
let out a surprised exclamation. Mr. Raeburn, following her 
glance, saw — merely a blank, velvet cushion. The diamond was 
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gone ! After feverishly searching for ten to fifteen minutes, 
with Mrs. Yan Arsclale being more of a hindrance than a help, he 
excitedly called for Mr. Hart. This extraordinary, unusual 
action on the part of Mr. Raeburn set the entire store in a state 
of confusion. 

His excitement was evident to all. “Mrs. Yan Arsdale and 
I were looking at the diamond when you called me to the front of 
the store during which time the lady claims not to have been 
looking at the stone, but at some other jewelry. When I returned, 
the diamond had disappeared ! We have searched for ten or fifteen 
minutes, but there is no sign of it.” 

Immediately, Mr. Hart ordered all the doors to be closed and 
no one to leave. He, himself, then commenced to search on the 
floor, on the counter, and in the cases. 

“This,” said Mr. Hart, finally, “is a matter for the police.” 

A half hour later a very indignant woman emerged from the 
back room. It was none other than Mrs. A"an Arsdale. Two 
detectives, a policeman and a matron had arrived shortly before 
and the victim had submitted herself, very unwillingly, to the 
matron for a thorough search. 

“Not a trace of it,” said one of the detectives. “We’ve 
searched everyone in the store from sweepers to customers. It is 
one of the slickest robberies I ’ve ever seen. ’ ’ 

Turning to Mrs. Yan Arsdale, he continued, “I’m sorry, 
ma ’am, but I ’m afraid you ’ll have to come with us. ’ ’ 

The irate dowager, turning nearly blue with rage, gasped 

and stammered, “You. ...you don’t think I I did it? 

This is preposterous, outrageous why I I Mr. Hart can 

tell you that I'm — .” 

“Mr. Hart says he never laid eyes on you before yesterday. 
Come on down to the station and see the judge,” drawled the 
second detective. 

The next morning everyone in Tiffany’s resumed work and to 
any casual customer the store appeared as serene as ever. Never- 
theless a close observer could have seen small groups of men 
talking in whispers among themselves between sales. It may well 
be guessed that they were talking of the missing diamond. Mrs. 
Yan Arsdale, it seemed, had spent the night at the court-house. 
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It is very probable the men on duty there did not pass any too 
pleasant a night, bnt rather were overwhelmed by the threats and 
pleas of the accused. 

A sale just completed, a group of five men were gathered at 
this particular moment near the front door. Suddenly to their 
amazement, a young man of about twenty-five, dark-haired, gray- 
eyed, well-dressed and clean-cut, rushed through the door landing 
in the middle of the group. To their surprise they found it was 
none other than Sheridan, the son of the wealthy Powers of Park 
Avenue and Newport, whose family was one of their oldest and 
best customers. All the salesmen in turn said, “Good-morning. 
How is your family? Did your sister enjoy her trip to Europe?” 

When Mr. Powers, Jr. did not answer their questions, but 
asked immediately to see Mr. Hart, they were confused, and a 
little hurt, for they all knew Mr. Powers very well and were 
accustomed to his stopping to converse with them on his way in 
or out. One of the men, however, summoned Mr. Hart with 
fitting promptness. Upon his arrival, Sheridan asked if they 
could talk privately, and was immediately escorted to a private 
office. 

“Mr. Hart,” began Sheridan, “the most remarkable thing 
happened last evening. I was just starting to dress for dinner 
and my valet was handing me my tuxedo trousers in exchange for 
my tweeds when, to our astonishment, from the cuff of the latter, 
a huge, beautiful diamond rolled on to the carpet. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ A a what ? ’ ’ stammered Mr. Hart. 

“Look! Here it is,” exclaimed Sheridan. 

Mr. Hart, immediately after looking at the gem, asked “Were 
you in here yesterday afternoon ? ’ ’ 

“Yes,” replied Powers, “I came in here to call for a watch 
my mother had left to be repaired. ’ ’ 

He went on to say that he had read the story of the missing 
diamond in the morning paper, and immediately after breakfast 
had rushed to the store. 

Together Mr. Powers and Mr. Hart figured out the disap- 
pearance of the diamond. It seemed that after he had received 
the watch he had at once left the store. On his way out, however, 
he had passed the counter where, at the same time, the woman was 
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being shown the diamond. Mr. Hart had called Mr. Raeburn 
away and, in turning to go, Mr. Raeburn must have brushed the 
diamond to the floor. The precious stone did not complete its 
journey, but landed in the cuff of Mr. Powers’ trousers, remaining 
there until that evening. By the time the diamond had been 
discovered gone, Sheridan had departed from the store. He thus 
had escaped being searched while the police, on circumstantial 
evidence, had chosen Mrs. Van Arsdale for a victim. 

In all justice to Mr. Hart, let it be said that he immediately 
telephoned headquarters, thereby furnishing that organization 
with one of the happiest moments of its life — their last look at 
Mrs. Van Arsdale. 

But the best touch came the following day when a small, 
blond girl with pigtails stood looking in one of the show-cases 
at Tiffany’s while her mother spoke in agitated undertones to 
Mr. Hart. Upon leaving the store, the little girl was heard to ask 
her mother why she had stayed at Aunt Jane’s overnight. When 
there was no reply she gazed disappointedly around the store with 
the comment, ‘‘This store is too dull, Mother; let’s go where 
there’s some excitement!” Barbara Bryan, ’37 


PERSECUTION 

As at night I lie in bed, 

Eerie thoughts run through my head. 

Short story — short story — 

They taunt me, haunt me, 

My brain deride. 

Is there no place that I can hide ? 

The spirit is willing, 

The flesh is weak. 

’Tis but an humble plot I seek. 

Short story — short story — 

Maupassant, Kipling, 

0. Henry, Poe. 

How they do it, I don ’t know. 

Short story — short story — 

Eloise Dickey, ’38 
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DUXBURY HARBOR ON A DECEMBER DAY 

If you had seen the boats in Duxbury Harbor that last 
December day, you would never have forgotten them. Fishing 
crafts of various sizes were beached here and there, as if a great 
storm bad swept them from the water. Some seemed like lazy, 
tired, old men who had nothing for which to live. They leaned 
comfortably on one side, and, basking on the shore of the sun- 
washed cove, seemed to be conversing back and forth. The row- 
boats and flat boats looked like small children compared with 
the larger ships about them. There were other insignificant 
boats, too, but they seemed bored with life in general and lay 
dozing on the sand. A few wrecks were scattered on the beach 
like sleepy, untidy wanderers, who had lost their way. 

As I gazed along the beach and saw where the black rocks rose 
in jagged figures and the blue-green ocean hissed and thundered, I 
seemed to find the meaning of eternity. The swelling waves 
broke against these dark stones of such peculiar shapes and 
swirled about them. The flying foam filled the air and seemed 
to wash the faces of the rocks, or to fall among the pounding 
waves to be carried back to the sea again. 

Overhead, in the sheltered cove, the sea-gulls were darting 
back and forth in search of food. Now and then one would 
plunge into the icy sea and come out dripping wet, with a silvery 
fish. A lonely animal went along the shore with his nose to the 
ground, poking into everything, for he was hungry, too. But 
the old ships lay on in the warm sand undisturbed by all this 
activity, perhaps basking and dreaming of new ventures for 
themselves in some distant day. 

Barbara Homer, ’36 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP 

Melancholy sounds from the soughing reeds, 

Beside the dripping, leafy trees, 

And from my leafy colonade — 

A Phantom ship 

Beneath the shrouded sky gave way. 

Then from the purple shadows of the purple night 
The world flashed into light, 

And behold — the Phantom ship, 

That gloomy, mammoth shape, 

"Was but a gleaming pharos upon a gleaming brink. 

Ellen Blanchakd, ’37 


RETROSPECT 

“What a lonesome place,” said the little girl 

As they walked through the broken down gate, 

And she pressed close to her mother’s side 
As they walked up the path of slate. 

Ahead loomed the ruins of a beautiful house, 

Now trembling and creaking with age, 

And on its dirty, paintless face 
Was a look both sad and sage. 

Its door was a yawning, gloomy cavern, 

In its square eyes was no glass, 

But the little girl’s mother only smiled — 

She saw ghosts of a lad and a lass. 

After all these years those ghosts had stayed, 

Though the old house was crumbling and rotten, 
And only she had remenbered those days 
Of a happiness long forgotten. 

Moonbeams mottled the dusty floor, 

A mouse scuttled home to its mate. 

The past is dead forever more — 

Love and time won’t wait. 


Edna Collette, ’37 
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SPRING INVITATIONS 

James Stevens reread for the third time an acceptance note 
which he had just written in answer to an invitation to a school 
spring Prom. For honrs and hours, Jim had been pondering 
whether or not to go, as he really did not like dances or silly girls. 
But somehow or other, this request had intrigued him immensely, 
for it was from a girl whom he had not seen since she had long- 
golden curls down her back, and he, himself, was small, fresh and 
freckled. He was now, however, in college and said to be one of 
the handsomest in his class, but he had no idea of how Joyce Wood 
had changed. 

About seven o’clock on the eve of Prom, he regretfully 
climbed out of his roadster, with a box of flowers under his arm, 
and strolled nonchalantly up the walk that led to an open door 
from which echoed music and laughter. He was ushered into a 
coat-room and then into a drawing-room, where many eager boys 
were patiently waiting to catch the first glimpses of their lady- 
loves. After giving a maid his partner ’s name, he felt just as if 
he were being led to the gallows, and he wanted to escape. But it 
was too late and soon his fate was to be decided. Giggling, 
painted girls with every wave in place, clustered about him though 
none approached. At last through the crowd he noticed a tall, 
dazzling female coming toward him. She introduced herself by 
saying, “Jimmy, dear ! Hasn’t it been terribly long since we’ve 
seen each other? Oh, I have missed you and I hope you have 
missed me.” That was enough for the poor boy. He did not 
know how he could stand being with her for one whole evening 
and he wished that he had never met the Wood family. 

After eating supper, (and he really did eat for he was not 
able to slide a word in edgewise) the dancing commenced. There- 
fore he was introduced to more silly girls. Finally he was cut 
in on and he actually ran from the hall to the next room. As he 
was turning a corner, he stopped dead in his tracks, for there, 
directly in front of him, was the most beautiful girl he had ever 
seen ! She was a little startled, but she spoke to him in the 
loveliest tone and said, “ Oh ! I ’m so sorry. I was coming in here 
to find some peace because I have a “blind” and we do not seem 
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to be very congenial.” Jim confessed why he was also in the 
room and introduced himself. She beamed, saying, “Why, I’m 
Joyce Wood. You probably don’t remember me, but Dad has 
spoken of you so often. ’ ’ 

Jim turned all colors and exclaimed, “What? You can’t be. 
I ’m Joyce ’s partner. ’ ’ 

“But you must be mistaken. I’m the only Joyce Wood in 
this school. ’ ’ 

‘ £ No, there she is right there. That blond girl. ’ ’ 

“That’s a girl who lives in the next room to mine. Only 
yesterday she told me that she was going to have a blind date, 
also. Could it be — ? Why, no ! She was with me a short time 
ago when Dad sent me a letter telling your address as he wanted 
me to invite you to the Prom, but I thought it would be rather 
awkward. I don’t believe she would do such a thing, although 
she is certainly not timid.” 

Jim was furious, but they both decided not to say anything 
and let the evening go on as it was. The dances seemed endless 
to Jim as he realized that he was falling more in love with the real 
Joyce every time he looked at her. Finally the last strains of 
“Good-night, Ladies” were ended and then he gladly bid good- 
bye to the imposter and went laughingly on his way. 

Several years later, Frances Fox, alias Joyce Wood, received 
an invitation in return for the one which she had once sent. It 
read, “Mr. and Mrs. Walter Allen Wood request the pleasure 
of your company to attend the marriage of their daughter, Joyce, 
to Mr. James Howard Stevens on May twentieth, at four o’clock, 
Grace Church.” Jean Me Gay, ’38 


BUTTERFLIES 

Dainty, colored, 

Winged butterflies, 

Fluttering from flower to flower, 
Dip with the 
Soft breeze. 


Margaret Macreery, ’37 
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A LOVELY SCENE 

In the tranquillity of the night, 

I sit alone upon the shore — 

Birds and beasts are all asleep 
After a day of heat. 

A mid-summer’s night moon 
Casts her golden hues 
On the cool, inky water 
Of a clear, deep lake. 

The small waves sparkle 
In the glamorous light ; 

And gently lap against the beach — 

Cooling it, 

Then lulling it to sleep. 

Virginia Meyer, ’36 


CONSEQUENCES TO A CANINE 

Then the music began. He hadn’t really minded the Pain 
until he heard that melody, when suddenly he knew that more 
than anything in the world he wanted it to go away. Every now 
and then it would bend towards him — leering horribly until he 
had to shudder. The shudder brought relief; the hold loosened 
for a while. 

The beats grew louder and the Pain moved sharply with 
them in jagged rhythm — so sharply that it became unbearable. 
At last it was leaving — dancing away like the Pied Piper — 
following the music as it lessened and grew dim. Gratefully, 
he relaxed. 

When they found him, they said that a hit-and-run driver 
had caused his death. 


Helen Larmon, ’36 
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CLASS SONG 

Tune: The Touch of Your Lips 

Each hour of the day 
While we’re away, 

We’ll think of you constantly. 
We’ll say good-bye 
And for you we’ll always sigh; 
Your worth to us is set. 

The things we have done 
And all the fun 
We now must leave behind. 
Dear Rogers Hall, 

Your loving call 
We’ll never forget — 

Farewell. 
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UNDERGRADUATES’ SONG 

Tune: Will You Remember? 

Will you remember this 
School of our youth’s happy days 
When you’ve gone your chosen ways — 
Will you remember ? 

After the fun we’ve had, 

All the dreams we’ve shared and planned 
Of the future to be spanned — 

Will you remember? 

When we return next fall 
we’ll miss you so. 

And when far out in the world we go 
we will remember you ; 

Even though you all have gone 
Memories will linger on — 

We will remember. 


E. C.— M. M. 
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President 

35 Elmsmere Road 
Mount Vernon, New York 

Cue Club ; President Senior Class ; 
Commencement Play, ’33, ’34, ’35, ’36; 
Christmas Play. *34, ’35, *36 ; Dramatic 
Prize, ’35 ; Exeter Dance Committee, 
’34 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’35 ; 
(Tail-man Cabaret Committee. ’35; 
Chairman Senior Reception Committee, 
*35 : New Girl-Old Girl Party, *33 : 
Operetta, ’36; Student Council, ’36; 
Senior Luncheon Committee, ’34, *35 ; 
Chairman Prom Committee. *36 : Cae 
Club Cheer Leader, *35. *36; Business 
Board Splinters, *3(5. 


PHYLLIS FALTER 
Vice-President 
134 Allen Street 
Massena. New York 

Kara Club ; Vice-President Senior 
Class ; Sub Hockey Team. *34 ; Head of 
Book Club. *36 ; Chairman Exeter Dance 
Committee. ‘36; Commencement Com- 
mittee. *35 : Senior Editor Splinters ; 
Cabaret Decoration Committee. *35; 
Hollywood Party Committee. ’35, 
Operetta. ’36; Glee Club, ’36 ; Poverty 
Party Committee. ’35; Fsher Com- 
mencement Play, ’35. 




RUTH MARY SMITH 
Secretary-Treasurer 
460 Pierce Street 
Birmingham. Michigan 

Kava Club ; Secretary and Treasurer 
Senior Class: Exeter Dance Committee, 
’36 ; Sub Basketball Team, ’36 ; Council, 
*36 ; Operetta, ’36 ; Literary Board 
Splinters, ’36 ; Commencement Play, 
’36 ; Honorable Mention for Scholarship, 
’36. 






NANCY ORNE CHAPIN 
290 Pine Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Jvava Club ; Literary Board Splinters, 
*85 ; Editor-in-chief Splinters, ’86 ; 
Student Council, '36 ; Scholarship 
Honor List, ’34 ; Andover Dance Com- 
mittee, ’35; Short Story Prize. ’35; Glee 
Club, ’36 ; Operetta, *36 ; Underhill 
Honor, ’36. 


CYNTHIA DODGE CHISHOLM 
572 Ridgewood Avenue 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey 

Kava Club; Informal Dance Commit- 
tee, *36 ; Hockey Team, ’36 : Basketball 
Team, ’36 ; Swimming Team, '36 ; 
Manager Swimming Team, '36; Riding 
Team. '36; R. H., '36; Property Chair- 
man Senior Play, '36; Operetta, '36. 




NANCY DELLINGER 
Shuimvay Circle 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Andover Dance Committee, 
*35; Voice Training Plays, '35; Sub 
Hockey Team, '36 ; Opereta, '36 ; Glee 
Club, '36. 





M. ELIZABETH EMISON 
2335 North Park Boulevard 
Santa Ana, California 

Kara Clubj Chairman Halloween 
Committee, *35: Senior Prom Commit- 
tee, *30; Basketball Team. ’36; Hockey 
Team. *36: Tennis Manager, *36; Tennis 
Team. ’36. 


VIRGINIA F1TZ 
20 Shuimvay Circle 
Wakefield. Massachusetts 

Cae Club; Hockey Team, *34, *36. 
Sub, *33: Basketball, ’35. *36: Tennis 
Team. *33. ‘34. ’35. *36 ; Christmas Play, 
*34, *35; Operetta, *36; Glee Club. 
*36 ; Business Board Splinters, *36 ; 
Chairman Senior Luncheon Committee. 
*35; Chairman Informal Dance Com- 
mittee. '35; Halloween Party, *34, *35: 
Andover Dance Committee, ’34; Prom 
Committee, *36; Senior Reception, ’34, 
*35; Poverty Party, *34. ’35; Swimming 
Manager, f 36 ; Cabaret Committee, *35: 
Riding Team, *34. ’35. ’36; R. H.. ‘34. 
*35, '36 : Athletic Cup. *.36. 


PRISCILLA FREEMAN 
123 Longwood Avenue 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; President Student Council. 
*36 ; Council. ’34, *35 ; Chairman 

Andover Dance Committee, ’35 ; Andover 
Dance Committee. ‘34 ; School Marshal 
Commencement. ’35 ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer Cae, ’35 ; Operetta, ’36 ; Commence- 
ment Committee. ’34; Glee Club. ’36; 
Cabaret, ’35 ; Literary Board Splinters, 
’35, *36 ; Manager Cae Swimming Team, 
’35 ; Sub Hockey Team, ’34 ; Senior 
Play, ’35, *36 ; Christmas Entertainment, 
*35 ; Honorable Mention for Scholarship, 
’36. 








KATHLEEN BRADY HABERLE 
2205 James Street 
Syracuse, New York 

Cae Club; Hockey Team, ’36, 
Halloween Party, ’35 ; Prom Committee, 
'30 ; Operetta, '36; Glee Club, ’36. 


FRANCES EVANS HILL 
155 Market Street 
Amsterdam, New York 

Kava Club; Halloween Party, ’35; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’30. 




BARBARA MARIE PIOMER 
29 Royce Road 

Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

Cae Club ; Secretary-Treasurer Cae, 
’36; Hockey Team, ’35, ’36; Sub 

Basketball Team, ’35, ’36 ; Informal 
Dance Committee, ’35 ; Head Usher 
Commencement Play, ’35 ; Andover 
Dance Committee, ’36 ; Cabaret Commit- 
tee, ’35 ; Captain Hockey Team, ’35, ’36 ; 
Commencement Reception Committee, 
’35 ; Halloween Party, ’35. 







BARBARA JESSUP 
1230 East Palm Drive 
Pasadena. California 

Kava Club ; Informal Dance Commit- 
tee, *34 ; Andover Dance Committee. *33 : 
Hockey Team. *34 ; Tennis Team, *35. 
*30 : Swimming Team, *35, *30 : Senior 
Reception Committee, *35; Council, '30. 


RUTH NAOMI JONES 
Woodfield Lane 
Saddle River. New Jersey 

Cae Club ; Halloween Committee, ’33 ; 
Basketball Team, ’30; Hockey Team, 
*30; Tennis Manager. *30; Tennis Team, 
*30. 




HELEN VIRGINIA LARMON 
156 Brite Avenue 
Scarsdale, New York 

Cae Club ; President Cae Club, ’30 ; 
Halloween Party, ’35 ; Exeter Dance 
Committee, ’36 ; Hockey Team, ’35 ; 
Literary Staff Splinters, ’35, ’36; Com- 
mencement Play Committee, *35 ; Senior 
Class Marshal. ’35 ; Commencement Re- 
ception Committee, ’35 ; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, *35 ; Senior Prom 
Committee. ’36 ; Secretary Student 
Council, ’36 ; Glee Club, *36. 





ETHEL LOUFRETTE 
529 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 






Cae Club ; Prom Committee, ’36 ; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Student Council, ’36 ; 
Master-of-Ceremonies Christinas Enter- 
tainment, ’35 ; Operetta, ’36 ; Basketball 
Team, ’36 ; Literary Board Splinters, 
’36 ; Glee Club, *36 ; Editor Senior Song. 
’36. 



JEAN LOW 
Craig Apartments 
Waynesboro, Virginia 

Cae Club; Senior Prom Committee, 
*36; Operetta, ’36; Glee Club, *36. 




BETTY MACDONALD 
147 Parkview Avenue 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Kava Club ; Halloween Dance Com- 
mittee, *35 ; Senior Prom Committee, 
*36. 
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PATRICIA MASON 
41 Phillips Street 
Masseua. New York 

Kava Club ; Exeter Dance Committee. 
*33 ; Poverty Party. '33 : Cabaret, *35 ; 
Reception Committee. f 35 ; Splinters 
Business Board, *35. ‘36 ; Hockey Team. 
*35. *36: Hollywood Party. *36; Andover 
Dance Committee. *36; Informal Dance 
Committee. *36: (ilee Club, \30 ; 
( Operetta. *36. 


VIRGINIA JEAN MEYER 
3531) North Summit Avenue 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 

Kava Club: Captain Hockey Team. 
*35; Hockey Team. *36; Swimming 
Team, ‘35: Basketball Team. *35: 
Cabaret Committee, *35: Halloween 
Party. *33 ; Splinters Business Board. 
*35: Manager Splinters Business Board. 
‘36; Council, '36; Chairman Informal 
Dance, *36; Glee Club. ‘36; Senior 
Play. '36: Operetta. *36: Reception 
Committee. *35: Winner Bible Test. *36. 




ELAINE PUTNAM 
301) Nesmith Street 
L ow el 1 , Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Commencement Play, *32: 
Hockey Team. *35, *36; Basketball 

Team, *35 ; Andover Dance Committee, 
'34; Council. *36; Faculty Marshal. 35; 
Business Board Splinter's. *36 ; Glee 
Club. *36; Voice Training Plays, *33, 
*34 ; Commencement Play Committee. 
*36 ; Reception Committee. *35. 






BETTY TOWER 
2 Holland Terrace 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Ivava Club ; President Kava Club, 
’86 ; Reception Committee, ’35 ; Senior 
Luncheon Committee, ’35 ; Senior Play 
Committee, ’35 ; Riding Team, ’35 ; 
Basketball Team, ’35 ; Manager Basket- 
ball, ’35 ; Hockey Team, ’35, ’36 ; Tennis 
Team, ’36; Operetta, ’36;. Informal 
Dance Committee, ’36 ; Commencement 
Play, ’36; R. H., ’35; Voice Training 
Plays, ’35 ; Christmas Entertainment, 
’35 ; Dramatics Prize, ’36. 


MARTHA WALSH 
197 Parkview Avenue 
Lo wel 1 , M assa eh use 1 1 s 

Ivava Club; Council. ’35, ’36; Hal- 
loween Party, ’35 ; Hollywood Party, 
’36 ; Andover Dance Committee, ’36 ; 
Senior Prom Committee, ’36 ; Reception 
Committee, '35 ; Plays. ’35, ’36 ; Base- 
ball Team, ’35 ; Sub Hockey Team, ’35 : 
Sub Basketball Team, ’35, ’36; Splinters 
Contest Prize, ’86. 


HELEN WHITTET 
15 Chilton Road 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Informal Dance Co in m b- 
tee, ’35 ; Exeter Dance Committee, ’35 ; 
Cabaret, '35; Council, ’36; Splinters 
Literary Board, ’36 ; Christmas Enter- 
tainment, ’36. 








KATE OGDEN WILBUR 
120 Elk Avenue 
New Rochelle. New York 

Kava Club : Captain & Manager 
Hockey Team. *30; Exeter Dance Com- 
mittee. ’30; Operetta. ’30; Glee Club. 
*30. 


CONSTANCE WINNETTE 

P. O. Box 130 

East Chelmsford. Massachusetts 

Kava Club; Sub Hockey Team. *33; 
Informal Dance Committee. *30; 
Halloween Party. ’0."> ; Art Prize. *30. 
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First Term 

President : Priscilla Freeman 
Secretary-Treasurer: Helen Larinon 

Counselors 

Ruth Iligby 
Barbara Jessup 
Virginia Meyer 
Elaine Putnam 
Martha Walsh 
Helen Whittet 

Second Term 

President : Priscilla Freeman 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ethel Louprette 

Counselors 

Peggy Beebe 
Nancy Chapin 
Doris Johnson 
Carol Letchworth 
Ruth Smith 
Martha Walsh 
Plelen Whittet 
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SENIOR EVENTS 


SENIOR DINNER AT BUTTERCUP TEA ROOM 

With excitement running high, and many exclamations of 
“What’s going on in there?” we entered the door of the quaint, 
early American dining-room of the Buttercup Tea Room to find 
our places about the long table. Much imagination and careful 
planning on the part of Ruth Higby, Phyllis Falter and Betty 
Tower presented to our delighted eyes individual place cards 
skillfully painted by Constance Winnette, with verses on each 
suggestive of the members of the class. During the dinner these 
place cards were read aloud and judged the height of success. 
With the singing of our school song the first of our class activities 
came to a close. 

Here are the verses we thought too good not to go into print : 


Nancy Chapin Rain in rose gardens 

Sureness of well-aimed arrows 
Autumn leaves raked in a brown pile 

Cynthia Chisholm Rafts off a club house beach 

Lawn tennis and laughing friends 
Dens with bear rugs and shaded lamps 

Nancy Dellinger Boston Bull puppies 

Cape Cod cottages with chintz curtains 
Lady bugs 

Elizabeth Emison Topaz earrings and polo games 

Blue lace and white gardenias 
Peacocks and Russian wolf-hounds 

Phyllis Falter Whistling lamplighters 

Killarney rose-buds 
Shadows in deep pools 

Virginia Fitz Beach clubs and blue roadsters 

Sailboats and white-caps 

Slim, brown bodies in green bathing-suits 

Priscilla Freeman Lady-slippers and white moss 

Wind across tall grass 
Top-hats and dancing feet 
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SPLINTERS 


Kathleen Haberle Little bright wild flowers 

Fire-light on two small imps 
Yellow roadsters 

Ruth Higby Mirrored reflections in formal pools 

Photographs in silver frames 
Opening nights 

Frances Hill Milk bottles on door steps 

Children in starched pinafores 
White clouds in the sunlight 

Barbara Homer A large room with French doors 

Country club dances 

Yellow poppies on a quiet morning 

Barbara Jessup Spanish houses with red roofs 

English setters 

Little white mugs with blue bunnies 

Ruth Jones Modernistic dressing-tables 

Fraternity dances and college proms 
Fur coats and cheering stadiums 

Helen Larmon Chinese blue lounging pajamas 

Red patent leather and wrought iron 
Yachting on moonlit waters 

Ethel Louprette Chafing-dishes and magazines 

Canaries 

Gabled farmhouses with green shutters 

Jean Low Slim silver wrist-watches 

English luggage with foreign labels 
Spinet-desks and white invitations 

Betty Macdonald Big balloons and ice-cream cones 

Little gray burros w T ith long floppy ears 
Cheery bungalows with spool beds 

Patricia Mason Smiling clowns in sawdust rings 

Cocker spaniels 

Rosy apples in green crockery 

Virginia Meyer Women’s clubs and velvet curtains 

Busy offices with many files 
A little white donkey climbing up a 
mountain 


SENIOR EVENTS 
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Elaine Putnam Wind through the trees and firelight 

Quiet places 

Victorian furniture and family albums 

Ruth Smith College libraries, caps and gowns 

Painted canoes and camp-fires 
Hollyhocks against a white fence 
Betty Tower Long-legged colts facing the wind 


A tree twisted toward the sea 
Sunlight through windows of Princeton 
Chapel 


Martha Walsh Thick yellow cream in blue bowls 

Efficiently managed households 
Cheerful glow from friendly fires 

Helen Whittet Cypress trees and shaded lawns 

Cool green dells 
Hunting dogs 

Kate Wilbur Dotted swiss graduation dresses 

White starched uniforms and research 
laboratories 

Brownstone-front houses 


Constance Winnette... .Rainbow colors on an artist’s palette 

Bustles and bonnets 
Little brown bears 


TEA DANCE AT BRAE BURN 

“What are they for?” cried twenty-five excited voices. Each 
senior held in her hand a very tiny white envelope. Finally one of 
them managed to get hers open in the excitement and found that 
we had been invited to a tea-dance at the Brae Burn Country 
Club by Barbara Homer. We were all terribly excited about the 
event which was the main topic of conversation for the next week. 
At last Friday, the twenty-second of May, arrived and with gay 
farewells from the undergraduates we were on our way. 

The country club was a lovely place and the tea dance was 
even nicer than in our high expectations. Each girl liked her 
partner very much and the refreshments seemed to vanish into 
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SPLINTERS 




thin air, they were gone so quickly. The reason was not that we 
were so hungry, but that everything was so delicious. 

The time went much too quickly and it was with very long 
faces that we turned homeward. “Never have I had more fun,” 
was heard all around. P. F. 


FAREWELL SENIOR SUPPER AT MANNING MANSE 

I 

Diplomas in May? Yet what else could the small white rolls 
of paper tied with green ribbon at each plate mean? When we 
were finally allowed to open them, we discovered that they were 
autograph sheets for each senior to put in her Memory book. 
From Helen Larmon’s mother each senior found at her plate an i 
individual gift, both charming and unique. 

Returning to school after a delicious dinner, the seniors 
gathered on the stairs in the soft half-light with the undergradu- 
ates below, for the touching traditional farewell singing. The 
shower of forget-me-nots falling on the undergraduates brought ' 
smiles to them as they caught just “the one” that they wanted 
most. Ice-cream in the library and dancing to the victrola brought 
the evening to an early close. P. F. 


CLASS PROPHECY 

Clippings From the Tattler — 1961 Edition 

Miss Patricia Mason returned last evening from her trip to 
Africa where she has been collecting specimens of rare and un- 
usual animals. Miss Mason is a world famed explorer and adven- 
turer and during her last two trips has achieved world renown. 
Her trophies are to become a part of her museum in Massena, 
New York and her first lecture engagement is to be in the Town 
Hall of that city on July 4. We urge our readers to watch for her 
pictures in the Pathe News taken on her pet elephant, Johnnie. 

Among the big social events of the year was a formal tea 
given by Mrs. W. Thornton Abbot, the former Miss Beth Emison, 
in the beautiful English garden of her spacious home in Santa 
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Barbara. A few important people from the cinema world were 
present. The garden was a riot of color and tea was served at 
little rustic tables. It was a very large affair and most of the elite 
of Santa Barbara and Hollywood were there. 

It is rumored about that Mademoiselle Ethel Louprette is to 
make her first public debut in Opera a week from this Monday. 
Miss Louprette has been traveling extensively and in this way 
has broadened her operatic scope. Here 's luck and success to you 
— Mademoiselle Loupe ! 

Miss Frances Hill, the former Mrs. Talbot Drake, who has 
tried three different paths of matrimony, is now venturing on her 
fourth. This time it is to be a Hindu prince from that far off 
mystic east. Mr. Mauri Hari and Miss Hill will be married at The 
Little Church Around the Corner in New York City. Their honey- 
moon will be spent en route to India and they will live at Prince 
Mauri Hari’s palace. Prince Mauri Hari has to be home very 
shortly, for his father, the Maharajar, is very ill and not expected 
to live. As Miss Hill’s future husband is next in line, he must be 
there in case of emergency. 

The Monarch of York docked in New York Bay last evening 
and among the first to come down the gang-plank was Miss 
Phyllis Falter, the literary interviewer of the New Yorker. Miss 
Falter ’s column is always most entertaining and refreshing. The 
purpose of her trip to England was to interview Sir Edward 
Robins, foremost playwright of the day, whose play, “Maybe 
Tomorrow,” is to be shown in New York some time during this 
season. 

The fashionable kennels at Saddle River, New Jersey, owned 
by Mr. Harry T. Jones, Sr. and Miss Ruth Jones, his daughter, 
came through with flying colors at the annual dog show held at 
Madison Square Gardens on Tuesday evening. Their three Pom- 
eranians were awarded Blue Ribbons and their one and only 
Sheep dog walked off with the silver cup actually between his 
teeth. ‘ ‘ Every dog has his day — , ” or so they say. 
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This week in the column of Miss Nancy Dellinger, our star 
reporter of the cinema world, we find that she has been inter- 
viewing that well known personality, Mr. Jon Doles. Miss Dellin- 
ger says : “Mr. Jon Doles has the most engaging smile and fascin- 
ating personality that I have ever seen in anyone. He is very 
athletic and enjoys all out-door sports. Swimming and tennis are 
his favorites. He is not married and refuses to for a number of 
years. Yes, you fans can rest assured, he has told me he is not a 
woman hater. His next picture will be “Silver Moon.” Next week 
Miss Dellinger will have a very interesting comment on Mr. Nile 
Talbot. 

Miss Ruth Higby is the first woman decorator to become 
famous in her line of stage set designing and decorating. The 
winner of this year’s Pulitzer Prize for the outstanding play of 
the season has appointed Miss Higby to design the sets for his 
new play, “Chance Meeting.” She is rapidly reaching the heights 
once achieved by Norman Bel Geddes, world-famed set designer. 

Miss Betty Macdonald — your feminine Walter Winchell — 
opens her column this morning with a choice bit of gossip : 

We hear that Miss Priscilla Freeman, that fair Miss who has 
long expostulated against matrimony, is soon to be seen walking 
up that rosy aisle. It has been rumored that her fiance is Mr. 
James J. Whitney, that famous young man about town. 

Miss Nancy Chapin, one of America’s leading novelists, has 
just been awarded the Nobel prize for her famous book “Gray 
Dawns” which, as the world remembers, deals with the fantastic 
workings of the mind of Lawrence DeWitt. Miss Chapin has 
spent most of her life in Lowell, Massachusetts; she attended 
Rogers Hall private school for girls in that city and received her 
B. A. from Wellesley College, while she took her M. A. degree at 
Oxford. Miss Chapin was first brought to notice through her book 
“Chinese Pagoda” ; that was seven years ago and she has steadily 
climbed to fame ever since. 

The debating prize for graduates of Colby Junior College 
was awarded to Miss Virginia Meyer of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Miss Meyer graduated in 1940 and during her years at Colby won 
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many such honors. The subject of her debate was, “Should Chil- 
dren go to Kindergarten? 7 ’ Her side of the argument was nega- 
tive. Although her opponent, a Miss James from New York, held 
up her side of the debate remarkably, Miss Meyers was always 
ready with a statement and her persistency finally Avon her the 
medal. 

Miss Jean Low of New York City has just completed the 
decorating of the lounge in the lobby of the New Rockefeller 
Center. It has been devastatingly done in blue and gold with 
ultra modern furniture and lighting fixtures. Miss Low was the 
winner of the First Prize given by the famed New York School of 
Interior Decorating last fall for her decorations, which were sub- 
mitted to them for possible material for further study by their 
students. 

Dartmouth College held its annual Green Key Dance last 
evening. The week-end was indeed festive and entertaining for 
the visiting young ladies as well as for the student body. Among 
the chaperons was Mrs. Frances Alder, formerly Miss Kathleen 
Haberle. While talking with several chaperons she described the 
changes of this special occasion since she had last been up there 
as a school girl in Rogers Hall. “Fran” Junior is already regis- 
tered as a candidate. 

Miss Barbara Homer has just patented a new device for the 
young set, ages 4 to 19, for aiding them to overcome the nervous 
inclination prevalent to many young people between these ages, 
that of finger nail biting. Her clever concoction is applied to the 
finger nail before breakfast and, unless the case is practically in- 
curable, there will be no need for any further application during 
the day. During exam week there may be need for her stronger 
solution which comes in bottles of a larger size. Please visit your 
neighborhood drug store and give your child a fair start. 

Miss Martha Walsh, head cooking instructor at the Weigh 
Institute, has favored us this week by sending in her recipe for 
feather cake. Miss Walsh, as our dear members of the cooking 
circle know, is well known for her great work in the domestic 
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science world and I’m sure we will all feel greatly honored to 
have her submit this recipe to us. 

Miss Kate Wilbur, registered nurse, is kept quite busy these 
days with the care of the sextette who were born on March 8, in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dionne, Jr., have shown Miss Wilbur proof of their gratitude of 
her care for their children by giving her a convertible Cord coupe 
with many modern attachments. 

— Clothes for the Modern Miss — 

Styles from Paris and England 
Are now being shown at 
Miss Pitz’s fashionable shops 
In New York and Bermuda. 

These clothes are designed by Miss Pitz, 

And for the coming week she is to be 
In her New York shop to help 
Miss Modern choose her fall wardrobe for college. 

Every morning over station F. A. T. at 7 :30 may be heard 
the efficiently conducted setting-up exercises by Miss Cynthia 
Chisholm. Miss Chisholm declares that the best way to keep that 
school girl figure is to faithfully do your 1, 2, 3, 4’s every morning 
before breakfast. If you keep this up every morning for three 
months, Miss Chisholm claims that you will have that figure 
every woman longs for. 

This week in the Museum of Fine Arts there is to be a dis- 
play of prize winning paintings of the year. Among these will be 
a portrait of the Boy, which was awarded the first prize as the 
best of its kind that has been done this year. Miss Constance Win- 
nette is the artist and her work deserves only the highest of 
praise. 

La Petite Maison of Architecture. 

All the latest plans for your dream home. 

113 Colorado Ave., Pasadena, California. 

Call 978 

Miss Barbara Jessup, Directeur. 
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Famous War Correspondent At the Front 
Dangerous Camera Shots of War Notes 

Miss Betty Tower, one of America ’s leading war correspond- 
ents, has spent the last week watching the raging war between 
those two fiery countries, Needle Point and Tapestry. Those two 
countries have been arguing for some time about that important 
Thread River that forms the boundary line between the two little 
nations. Four weeks ago matters came to a head and Needle Point 
declared war on Tapestry. 

Correspondent Tower informs us that from her perilous 
position in a nearby apple tree she was able to watch the war, 
taking notes the while, and shooting at the two armies with her 
trustworthy camera that has been through 12 battles. She thinks 
that the armistice will be embroidered within the next month. 

Dean Ruth Smith of Plum Brook College, with her usual 
grace and dignity, gave a fine message to the graduating class on 
the subject of the Bettering of the Curves of Life. 

Miss Helen Larrnon, that bright little socialite who has been 
writing some of our best reviews on the latest plays, has just 
received the Pulitzer Prize for her write up of the play “Man 
Bites Dog.” 

Miss Elaine Putnam has just been made secretary to Pro- 
fessor Franz Behr, whom she will accompany to Vienna for his 
research into the whys and wherefores of maladjustment in 
children. 

Notice : A new column has been added to our worthy paper 
called “The Heart Ache Balm.” Miss Whittet, that author of the 
famous book “Now Calm Yourself,” is the editor. We hope that 
this column will be a source of great comfort to many of our 
readers. 


P. F.— B. T. 
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CLASS WILL 

To the school at large the Senior Class leaves some empty 
space for the up and coming multitudes to fill. 

From Ruth Higby we leave a hole in the conversation no one 
can ever fill. 

Patty “ Ha-ha’ ’ Mason donates a nice, plump, juicy giggle 
and a stooge for the one practical joke she hasn ’t played. 

Ruth Jones wills to any Cinderella who can claim them, shoes 
big enough to fill the part. 

Helen Whittet to Louise Scannell — a pink and white school ) 
with a bed in every class-room. 

With an eye to the future, we leave Nancy Dellinger’s fatal -i 
gleam to Peggy Palmer. 

For Sarah Marling from “Pussy” Freeman, a jar of vanish- 
ing cream for that girlish figure. 

But to be serious we will Ruth Smith’s resourcefulness to 
Margot Burnett. 

To “Meem” Flanigan we leave her secret pash — Barbara 
Homer ’s eye-brows. 

Betty Tower does not leave to anyone her Saturday night 
calls from a certain Don Juan. 

A cake of Fleischmann’s yeast — sure to get a rise — from Cyn 
Chisholm for a dull moment of anyone in need. 

To Helen Lee from “Franny” Hill we leave a tall story anc 
a guilty conscience. 

We will an extra punch in the time-clock to Eloise Dickey 
with Kate Wilbur’s regards. 
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Skipping from the literal to the metaphorical, Connie Win- 
nette gives to Marge Fowler a new clutch — for her car. 

Helen Larmon’s prom-trotting ways we leave to Ellie. 

We save for the feminine contingent Jean Low’s Art-istic 
charms. 

Kathleen Haberle leaves the sheik of a certain prep school to 
anyone with bad eyesight. She will also offer a new dress as com- 
pensation. 

Phyllis Falter leaves moonlight, roses and that extra 
“umph” to Edna Collette — who really doesn’t need them. 

Nancy Chapin’s gifted pen she hands over to Splinter’s next 
chief. 

Martha Walsh’s poise to that little dash of paprika, 
Margaret Macreerv. 

To the school collection — a golden trophy — for Beth 
Emison’s decision when she makes it. 

Betty Macdonald wills to Jean McGay a never-ending string 
of Fireside gossip. 

Just one good case of insomnia from “Jinny” Meyer to the 
highest bidder. 

“Loopy’s” lilting lullabys to Barbara Marden — for a pleas- 
ant dream of Nelson Eddy. 

“Ginny” Fitz’s lily-white complexion during basketball to 
the gentle care of Miss Breeden. 

We save Elaine Putnam’s loyalty as a major credit to Rogers 
Hall. 

And lastly, Barbara Jessup advises those with souls of 
ambition to “tend to their knitting.” 


H. L. 


School JA(bt es 


BASKETBALL GAME 


The great day was here ! Finally, after much preparation 
and anticipation on the part of both Cae and Kava, the afternoon 
of the annual basketball game arrived. In the gaily decorated 
gym loud and lusty cheers seemed to intensify the feelings of all, 
and the great question prevailed — Who would win the cup this 
year? The teams were well balanced and it was bound to be a 
struggle. 

It was a good, fast game, and the playing was superb on the 
part of all the participants. There was remarkable team-work and 
quick thinking. Although Kava had the lead in the score from the 
first quarter, both teams should be the pride of Cae and Kava. 


Cae 

y. Fitz 
N. Parker 
S. Imbrie 
E. Louprette 
E. Elliott 
D. Johnson 

Subs 

B. Homer 
M. Riddell 
M. Fowler 


The Teams 

Center 

Side Center 

Forward 

Forward 

Guard 

Guard 


Kava 

E. Emison 
M. Macreery 
C. Letch worth 
E. Burr ill 
C. Chisholm 
P. Beebe 

Subs 

M. Walsh 
E. Collette 
R. Smith 

P. F. 


“BEPPO FARCETTE” AND “ROSALIND” 

Even though it was Friday the thirteenth of March, the 
plays, “Beppo Farcette” and “Rosalind,” coached by our new 
dramatics teacher, Miss Ann Norris, went off without serious mis- 
haps. The first was the story of Jean, a young working girl, who 
fell in love with Beppo, an Italian street singer, who was really 
a college boy in disguise. Their so-called romance was almost 
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CAE TENNIS TEAM 


KAVA TENNIS TEAM 







KAVA HOCKEY TEAM 
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broken up by Jean’s room-mate, Polly, but love found a way. 
Priscilla Freeman as Jean, Ginnie Fitz as Beppo, and Betty 
Tower as Polly, amused us greatly. 

The second play was the story of a supposedly young actress, 
Beatrice, taking a vacation at the home of Dame Quiggly. The 
situation is funny when the young man, who is in love with 
Beatrice, confronts her in all her sloppy, middle-aged glory. 
Betty Tower was Dame Quiggly, Ruth Higbv was the young man, 
and Edna Collette, the actress. 

E. C. 


EXETER DANCE 

On the gaily festive deck of the S. S. Exeter (the gym to us) 
we listened in attentive but expectant enthusiasm to the enter- 
taining concert given us by the Exeter Musical Clubs on Satur- 
day afternoon, March fourteenth. After a dinner, both delicious 
and gay, we again returned to the rolling, rocking rhythm of the 
sea as portrayed by Aimie’s Band, Exeter’s own jazz orchestra. 
It was with weary steps but light hearts that we at last bid our 
partners — good? — bad? — adieu and returned to our respective 
houses and to the arms of Morpheus. 

H. W. 

“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE” 

The audience didn’t need to be hit on the head by Sergeant 
Patty Mason or her burly corps of bobbies to thoroughly enjoy 
“The Pirates of Penzance” — the operetta we put on the night be- 
fore spring vacation began. Miss Clark’s colorful backdrop pro- 
vided an appropriate background for the jolly band of pirates. 
Practically all of the girls in school participated and those w T ho 
didn’t had a good time just being in the audience. Due to the 
excellent dramatic instruction by Miss Norris, Miss LeButt’s 
musical coaching and the entire cooperation of the girls, it was a 
big success. What a surprise for those people who didn’t think 
we could put on an operetta ! 
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The Cast 


Richard, a Pirate Chief Sue Betty Imbrie 

Samuel, his Lieutenant.... Betty Tower 

Frederic, a Pirate apprentice Ethel Louprette 

Major General Stanley, of the British Army Ruth Higby 

Edward, a Sergeant of Police Patricia Mason 

Mabel, General Stanley’s youngest daughter Jean Low 

Kate 1 Kate Wilbur 

Edith General Stanley’s daughters June Cozad 

Isabel J Edna Collette 

Ruth, a Piratical “maid-of-all-work” Ruth Smith 

General Stanley’s 

Daughters Pirates Policemen 

Barbara Bryan Peggy Beebe Cynthia Chisholm 

Margot Burnett Ellen Blanchard Nancy Dellinger 

Eleanor Burr ill Nancy Chapin Phyllis Falter 

Eloise Dickey Virginia Fitz Janet Fox 

Kathleen Haberle Priscilla Freeman Helen Lee 

Jean McGay Carol Letchworth Barbara Marden 

Virginia Meyer Sarah Marling 

Nancy Parker Betty Pratt 

Mary Pride Louise Scannell 

Joan Waterhouse Martha Walsh 

E. C. 


MISS AVERY, INTERPRETER OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

“New Styles in Rulers” was the topic which Miss Avery of 
Boston discussed on the evening of Wednesday, April fifteenth. 
Especially outstanding among the “new styles,” said Miss 
Avery, are Otto, pretender to the Hapsburg throne, and King 
Edward VIII of Great Britain. Whereas monarchs of the old 
school ruled in accordance with their own desires, the present and 
future kings and rulers will be students of social science and will 
keep a watchful eye on the welfare of their subjects. 

Miss Avery touched upon our duties to our country and the 
problems we will be compelled to face in the near future. She 
pointed out to us that we should not feel discouraged by rumors 
of war, but that we should educate ourselves to cope with such 
questions. Miss Avery averred that we must make new positions 
for ourselves and not expect to fill those of our fathers, and she 
closed with: “Youth is not a period of life, but a state of mind; 
youth is hope, old age despair — .” 


R. S. 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 

Founder’s Day is the day that both the alumnae and stu- 
dents of Rogers Hall anticipate with a great deal of excitement. 
On this particular May seventh, the delayed hockey game (post- 
poned from last fall because of weather conditions) between Cae 
and Kava was to take place. Also, the tap dancing classes were to 
give a demonstration. 

About noon the guests began to arrive and soon the rising 
Eleanor Powells of Rogers Hall were exhibiting their talents, 
which the audience seemed to enjoy and appreciate. Following 
the dancing, luncheon was served, after which an alumnae 
meeting was held. 

Finally the main event of the day began, and never were so 
many thrills packed into one short space of time ! The game was 
a victory for Cae, but the playing on both sides was fast and 
clever. Cae and Kava both should be congratulated on their spirit 
and energy which made the game such a success. 'When the last 
whistle blew, the score was 6-1, but the losers had put up a good 
fight. 


Cae 

The Teams 

Kava 

R. Jones 

L. W. 

E. Burrill 

B. Homer 

C. F. 

Y. Meyer 

K. Haberle 

R, I. 

K. Wilbur 

E. Elliott 

R. W. 

E. Putnam 

M. Riddell 

C. H. 

E. Collette 

V. Fitz 

R, H. 

C. Chisholm 

S. Imbrie 

L. B. 

P. Mason 

D. Johnson 

R. B. 

C. Letchworth 

N. Parker 

Goal 

B. Tower 

Subs 


Subs 

N. Dellinger 


P. Beebe 

M. Burnett 


E. Emison 

Thus the Founder’s 

Day of 1936 

ended, another happy 


memory for us all. 


P. F. 
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PROM 

With hearts pounding happily and eyes dancing gaily, we 
realized at last that that one evening had come. Prom ! And it was 
time for arrivals at the door to follow closely in the wake of many 
beautiful corsages, now proudly pinned on festive gowns. After 
a delicious supper the pulsing music of Ken Reeves’ Orchestra 
called us to the dance floor. “Home, Sweet Home” and time to 
leave came all too quickly to end an evening long to be remem- 
bered for its success. And may we say at this time, “Thank you, 
Ruth Higby, to you and your splendid committee, in appreciation 
of the lovely decorations in the dining room, and the very novel 
and attractive dance-orders.” 

H. W. 


TENNIS 

Much interest was shown in this sport as sixteen candidates 
from both clubs thronged the bulletin board to sign their names 
for the ladder tournament. 

Two weeks of battling resulted in a good fast game between 
Nancy Parker, for Cae and Carol Letchworth, for Kava. Both 
put up a hard fight and there was not a dull moment. Finally, 
after a very even struggle, the game concluded with Nancy as 
winner of that cute little cup. 

The Teams 

Kava 

C. Letchworth 
B. Tower 
B. Jessup 

Manager E. Emison 

R. J. 

MISS KNAPP, DEAN AT WELLESLEY 

Miss Knapp, Dean of Freshmen at Wellesley College, arrived 
to talk to us on “Adjustments to College Life,” at Vespers on 
May twenty-fourth. 


Cae 

N. Parker 
V. Fitz 
D. Johnson 
R. Jones 



CAK SWIMMING TEAM KAVA SWIMMING TEAM 



AT WOO DM OH ELAND 








SCENE FROM NOEL COWARD’S "I LEAVE IT TO YOU 



POLICEMEN FROM “THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 



SCENE FROM “THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
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She brought out many suggestions which proved very inter- 
esting. It is most important, Miss Knapp says, to have confidence 
and patience, and above all, a sense of time in the arranging of 
one’s work in college. Her very instructive advice proved to be 
of much help, particularly to those who will enter college next 
fall. 

M. M. 


SWIMMING MEET 

In spite of the rush and confusion of the final exams, the 
Cae versus Kava swimming meet took place on Tuesday, May 
twenty-sixth. As both clubs were so evenly matched, the on- 
lookers watched -with a great deal of enthusiasm. After the swim- 
ming and diving, the clubs presented original stunts — a Maypole 
Dance and a skit, entitled Tom Sawyer — giving the winner, Kava, 
five points for the team. The final score was 50y 2 - S6y 2 in favor 
of Cae. Honors for individual scores went to Virginia Fitz, 
Cynthia Chisholm and Miriam Flanigan. 

The Teams 

Kava 

C. Chisholm 
P. Beebe 
L. Scanned 
B. Jessup 
B. Bryan 

H. B. 

FURTHER EVENTS ON THE CALENDAR 
February 

24th — To the Women’s Club to hear Elizabeth Drew speak on 
modern tendencies in literature. 

28th — To Andover to hear Zimbalist — that veritable violin 
virtuoso ! 

29th — A long awaited evening — the Informal Dance with a buffet 
supper beforehand. 


Cae 

V. Fitz 

M. Flanigan 
H. Lee 

N. Parker 
M. Riddell 
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March 

8th — German folk songs sung by the cherubic Vienna Choir 
Boys. 

14th — At the Boston Museum of Pine Arts — the daring colors of 
Van Gogh’s paintings. 

20th — The library turned into a sewing-room for the benefit of 
the flood refugess — tea later for a like cause. 

April 

24th — Fashion Show by the Emily Shop — gowns, new, interest- 
ing and varied, and models, fascinating ! 

26th — A very interesting talk on social service by Miss Eleanor 
Judson. 


May 

10th — Mr. Thomas, again an interesting speaker at Vespers, — his 
subject — Let Us Think Highly of Ourselves. 

12th — The council dinner at quaint, old Manning Manse. 

17th — Mr. Cozad, speaker on “The Rich Young Man.” 

23rd — A gay evening at the Pops — modern music and tinkling 
glasses. 

28th — Cae and Kava suppers at Ames Pond and the House 
respectively. 

30th — Cloudy weather and bright spirits at Singing Beach, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. 


COMMENCEMENT 


BACCALAUREATE SERVICE 

On May thirty-first, Commencement activities began with 
the Baccalaureate service in fine, old St. Anne’s Church. The 
preacher of the occasion was Dr. Carroll Perry, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Ipswich, and member of a distinguished 
family of scholars. The theme of his inspiring sermon was the 
need for courage, a sense of humor, and patience in entering life. 

N. C. 
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RECITAL 

by 

PIANO STUDENTS AND GLEE CLUB 

On Sunday afternoon, May thirty-first, the music students 
and the Glee Club, (with trembling hearts, no doubt, although 
they well concealed their fears) presented a very interesting 
program which was as follow: 

I (a) “A Prayer of Thanksgiving” Netherlands Folk Song 

(b) “Where’er You Walk” Handel 

The Glee Club 

II “Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20” Chopin 

“Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7” Chopin 

Janet Fox 

III “Spanish Dance” (Gypsy) Mowrey 

Barbara Homer 

IV Folk Songs 

(a) “Tiritomba” Italian 

(b) “Turn Ye to Me” Old Highland Tunc 

(c) “Arkansas Traveler” American 

arr. Robert Delanev 

The Glee Club 

V “Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2” Chopin 

Helen Larmon 

VI “Prelude” Porter 

Ruth Jones 

VII (a) “Playera” (Spanish Dance) Granados 

(b) “Rustle of Spring” Sinding 

Kate Wilbur 

VIII A Gilbert and Sullivan Group 

(a) “The Magnet and the Chum” “Patience” 

The Glee Club 

(b) “Three Little Maids from School” “The Mikado” 

Yum -yum : Jean Low 
Peep-bo : Ethel Louprette 
Pitti-sing : Peggy Beebe 

IX. “The Recessional” Kipling-de Koven 

The Glee Club 

N. C 

CLASS DAY 

Class Day — one of the most delightful of the Commencement 
activities — took place on June first. The fun began at the 
luncheon when the undergraduates sang to the Seniors who were 
sitting together with Mrs. McGay at an attractively decorated 
table. As each senior’s name was sung, she had to rise and read 
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the rhyme which accompanied her joke-present. In addition to 
these, each girl had a beautifully wrapped gift of a powder box. 

Later we assembled in the study-hall where the Athletic 
Awards were made, the Class Will and Prophecy read, and the 
names of the new Club presidents announced — Doris Johnson for 
Cae and Margaret Macreery for Kava. 


Athletic Awards 


Hockey 

Basketball 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Riding 


Won by Cae 
“ “ Kava 

“ “ Cae 

“ “ Cae 

“ “ Cae 


R. H.’s 


Eleanor Elliott 
Virginia Fitz 
Doris Johnson 
Nancy Parker 


Margaret Riddell 
Peggy Beebe 
Cynthia Chisholm 
Carol Letchworth 


Individual Tennis Cup — Nancy Parker 
Posture Cup — Eleanor Elliott 

N. C. 


COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

“I’ll Leave It to You,” seems an intricate way to introduce 
the Noel Coward play presented on Monday evening, June the 
first, by the members of the Dramatic department under the able 
supervision of Miss Norris. The cast, including Betty Tower as 
Uncle Daniel, Priscilla Freeman as Mrs. Dermott, Ruth Higby 
as Bobbie, Virginia Fitz as Oliver, Edna Collette as Sylvia, 
Margery Fowler as Evangeline, Margaret Macreery as Joyce, 
Ruth Smith as Mrs. Crombie, Virginia Meyer as Faith Crombie, 
Miriam Flanigan as Griggs, played their respective roles with ad- 
mirable enthusiasm. The play deals with a family left penniless 
by the death of their father. They appeal to an only uncle and 
after much trial and tribulation they all rise to the peaks of fame 
due to his crafty prompting. 


SCHOOL NOTES 
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Much credit is clue to Cynthia Chisholm, Harriet Blaney and 
Barbara Jessup for their splendid work on the properties and to 
Miss Clark for the lovely sketch of a formal garden which served 
as background. H. W. 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

For the forty-fourth time a group of girls, clad in white 
dresses and carrying pink roses and blue larkspur, received 
diplomas and became alumnae of Rogers Hall. However, it was 
far more than the recurrence of an annual event to the twenty-six 
members of the class of 1936, as following the senior reception 
we marched up the gymnasium aisle to the strains of “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” The marshal for the seniors was Carol Letch- 
worth, for Mrs. McGay, Edna Collette, for the school, Margaret 
Macreerv and for the faculty, Harriet Blaney. 

The exercises opened with a prayer by Mr. Grannis followed 
by the commencement address by Right Reverend Henry Knox 
Sherrill, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. Bishop Sherrill exorted 
us to employ common sense, sincerity, and devotion in our 
approach to the complexities of modern life and stressed the need 
for intelligent women in the world today. 

Mr. Grannis then spoke briefly and awarded the diplomas. 

Ruth Bradley Higby, president of the senior class, presented 
our gift to the school — a check to be used in whatever way seemed 
fitting. Mrs. McGay, in her gracious acceptance of the gift, 
assured us of a warm welcome whenever we might return to the 
school and of her interest in our future success. Following the 
awarding of the prizes and the singing of the school song, written 
by Nancy Chapin, we marched down the aisle — our departure, 
as it were, into the varied paths of life. ' 

The Graduates: Nancy Chapin, Cynthia Chisholm, Nancy 
Dellinger, Elizabeth Emison, Phyllis Falter, Virginia Fitz, 
Priscilla Freeman, Kathleen Haberle, Ruth Higby, Frances Hill, 
Barbara Homer, Barbara Jessup, Ruth Jones, Helen Larmon, 
Ethel Louprette, Jean Low, Betty Macdonald, Patricia Mason, 
Virginia Meyer, Elaine Putnam, Ruth Smith, Elizabeth Tower, 
Martha Walsh, Helen Whittet, Kate Wilbur, Constance Winnette. 
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AWARDS AND HONORS 
Underhill Honor 
Nancy Orne Chapin 
Scholarship Honor List 
Nancy Chapin Edna Collette 

Helen Joy Lee Carol Letchworth 

Ruth Smith 

Mention for Scholarship 
Jean Low 
Jean McGay 
Art Prize 

Constance Winnette 
Splinters Prize 
Martha Walsh 

Bible Prizes 
First Prize — Virginia Meyer 
Honorable Mention 

Ruth Smith Helen Larmon 

Carol Letchworth Nancy Chapin 


<iy3lumnae «5\ews 

Many of you will be interested in the following note received 
from Mrs. Underhill in acknowledgment of the flowers sent to 
Miss Parsons from the Alumnae Association. 

Rogers Hall Alumnae Association 

My dear Girls: — 

Your beautiful basket of many flowers was placed near 
Olive and no tribute could have given her greater pleasure than 
this from you. 

She has enjoyed the many letters from you this winter and 
has been able to see those who called. 

You will be glad to know that she did not suffer pain and 
bore with gallant spirit the growing feebleness and faced without 
complaint the knowledge that she could not recover. 


Honorable 

Priscilla Freeman 
Margot Burnett 
Athletic Cup 
Virginia Fitz 
Dramatics Prize 
Betty Tower 


ALUMNAE NEWS 
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Until April she had felt hope, I think — but about the middle 
of the month she understood. 

She loved you all most dearly through all these years, and I 
know that you all loved her. We often talked together about you 
and the old days. 

With much love and many thanks for your warm sympathy 
and lovely flowers, 

I am, Affectionately yours, 

Eliza P. Underhill 


In February members of the Chicago Alumnae were enter- 
tained at a tea given by Mrs. McGay at the Palmer House while 
she was attending the Conference of the National Association of 
Principals of Secondary Schools. Mrs. Doris Jones Miller, ’17, 
was in charge of the arrangements. 

During the same trip Mrs. McGay met members of the 
Philadelphia Alumnae at the home of Mrs. Carlotta Heath Moore, 
’ll, in Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. Mrs. Hazel Coffin Brown, ’16, 
assisted Mrs. Moore in entertaining not only the alumnae but 
friends interested in the school. 


On February 28th, a son, Allen Minott, "was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Clark, Jr. (Betty Murray) , in Albany, New York. 

On March 6th, a son, Philip Morgan, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan F. Bisselle (Lucille Marks), in New York City. 

On April 11th, a daughter, Patricia, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. George C. Perkins (Elizabeth Carver), in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

On April 25th, a son, William Frederick, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred A. Reed (Helen O’Connor), in Washington, D. C. 

On March 26th, Florence Ganson was married to Mr. George 
Walter Lindenburg, Jr., in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

On May 23rd, Janet Swan was married to Mr. Edmund 
Lincoln Eveleth at All Souls Church in Lowell, followed by a 
reception at the Andover Country Club. Her sister, Virginia 
Swan Parrish, was matron-of-honor and among the bridesmaids 
were Shirley Coburn, Priscilla Spalding, Eleanor Goodyear and 
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Madeline Pox Bun-age. Janet and her husband will live in 
Hartford, Connecticut where he is connected with the Pratt and 
Whitney Airway. 

On June 13tli, Arlene Emmons, ’28, was married to Mr. 
Harry P. Macdonald. They will make their home at 161 Henry 
St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 

On June 18th, Bettv Willson was married to Mr. Allen Soule 
at her home in St. Albans, Vermont. 

On June 20th, Mary Dyer was married to Mr. Robert B. 
McNitt. They will be at home at 5029 Goodrich Avenue. 
Riverdale, New York. 

Among those whom we welcomed back for Founder’s Day 
this year were : Mary Benger Drowne, Shirley Flather Fleming, 
Dorothy Marden Fairbanks, Barbara Buckland, Virginia Heath- 
cote, Virginia Svenson, Betty Hill, Mary Murphy, Catherine 
McQuade, Eleanor Whittier Abbott, Julia Stevens, Charlotte 
Greene Blaney, Elizabeth Clifford Smith, Arlene Marsters Miller, 
Ardis and Barbara Williams, Helen Shannon Jones, Carol 
Nottage, Claire Tucker, Jean and Mary Bagshaw, Theodate 
Kimball, Doris Lent Dunlop, Olive Dougins Moulton, Josephine 
Lougee, Sarah Hunter Marling, Harriet Cushman, Mary Dewey 
Smith, Margaret Smith Godard, Marjorie Coulthurst Smith and 
Julia Burke Morse. 

Shortly after Founder’s Day, Frances Herman Neale, Almeda 
Herman Fager and Margaret Wood Wirth stopped for luncheon 
at the school, and on the same afternoon we had a visit from Grace 
MacDougall Pierce and one of her two small sons. Her husband 
is now located in Boston and they are living at 8 Bartlett Terrace, 
Newton Centre. 

Another recent visitor was Elizabeth Scott, ’18. 

Receiving their degrees from colleges this month are Mona 
Mehan, from the Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia; 
Harriet Qua and Margaret Clark, from Wellesley; Priscilla 
Spalding and Josephine Pratt, from Connecticut College; 
Rosemary Mehan, from Wheaton. 

Katherine Auer, ’20, has been studying for her Master’s 
Degree at Chicago University. 
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Speaking of 'Price 

3 

“THERE IS HARDLY ANYTHING IN 
THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CAN- 
NOT MAKE A LITTLE WORSE AND 
SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER AND THE 
PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE ONLY 
ARE THIS MAN’S LAWFUL PREY” 

— Attributed to Ruskin 

Speaking of Quality 

3 

Trustworthy Goods 
Character in Merchandise 
Low Prices for Quality 
Exactness of Statements 
Pleasant Personal Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

at 

^BonJiamAe 

^Merchandise of SMERIT Only 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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THE STORE FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


Lowell's 

Biggest 

Busiest and 
Best 

Department 

Store 


56 DEPARTMENTS 
AND MORE TO COME 


AND A GROCERY DEPARTMENT THAT IS 
WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THESE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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Better Fuels - Better Service 
Buy with Confidence Our Guaranteed Fuels 


E. A. WILSON co. 


700 Broadway 
Tel. 4940 

Jeddo Coal 
Cleercoal 

Red Spot Coal 
Fuel Oil 


Sun Building 
Tel. 135 

New England Coke 
Franklin Coal 

Ambricoal 

Range Oil 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 

IRON FIREMAN STOKER DELCO OIL BURNER 

(The Best in Coal Heating) ( A General Motors Value) 
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u Say it zvith Flowers 99 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 


ALL HEATED CARS 


OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 


DEPOT TAXI CAB CO. 

TEL. 32 

MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


E. J. Reilly, Mgr. 
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W. J. HOARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

“For Your Health's Sake 

Eat More Fish” 



Now Distributed by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 


Beacon & Washington Streets 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 

“’Globe Trotter” 
Zephyr 

Sweater Frock 



The nice thing about this 
dress is that it doesn’t look 
inexpensive. Its fine zephyr 
yarn is sufficiently light weight 
to be comfortable for Spring. 
It is knit with a firm stitch in 
the classic two-piece style 
with becoming square neck- 
line. In lively pastel colors. 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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TRADITIONAL 

For more than a century S. S. Pierce Co. has brought 
the finest foods from all parts of the world to the homes 
of New England. 

Quality and service, plus good value, have become 
synonymous with S. S. Pierce Co. 

Send for our price list, “The Epicure.” Mail orders 
given prompt, careful attention. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 


Compliments of 

Daniel Gage, Inc. 
ICE 

Manufactured and Natural 
Air Conditioned Refrigerators 

Osterman Coal Co. 

Coal - N. E. Coke - Cleercoal - Fire Place Wood 
Heating Oils - Automatic Coal Stokers 
and the Proper Kind of Prepared Dry Stoker Coal 

791 Tels. 792 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

Plumbing and 
Heating 


INSURANCE 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lowell 917 
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Compliments of 

A. STOWELL & CO. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 

OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. . ROGERS HALL . . 

GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 

JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Pox Makers 
Since 1900 


Telephones: 893 — 894 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Page Catering Company 
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LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

QUALITY WORK AT POPULAR PRICES 
FREE DELIVERY IN LOWELL AND NEARBY TOWNS 

Phone Lowell 5309 


WINCHESTER LAUNDRY 

60 PUFFER STREET LOWELL 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 


& CO. 


Formerly for S. E. Snow 

DILLON DYE WORKS 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

5 East Merrimack St. 

TEL. 453 

Telephone 6596- J 


84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 




CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - ■ SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 

At the Clock in the Square 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 

General Insurance 

COMPANY, INC. 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Producers of Fine Foods 

Tel. 144 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Established 1898 Telephone 2546 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds of 
Roofing Material 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 

BAY STATE DYE 
HOUSE 

HOWE STREET 

Tel. 4536 We Call and Deliver 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 

Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney Square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

Compliments of 

Stationers 

Lorney O’Connor 

Gift Shop 

PAINTER and 

Toy Shop 

PAPER HANGER 

G. C. PRINCE & SON, 

47 Conduit Street, Lowell 

INC. 

Telephone 4132 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled^here 

F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

“Prescription Specialists” 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 



<iArt Store 

Next time you need 
anything — for anyone — for 
any occasion — you’ll find 
everything here. 


PRESCOTT STREET 
CORNER CENTRAL 
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Since 1868 

Students with Verve and Imagination have Continued 

to Choose 

HarJjrarlj 

Photographs of ‘Distinction 


BAY STATE BUILDING 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Tel. 22443 


BACHRACH, INC. 
44 Hunt Street 
Newton, Mass. 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

* 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

77-79 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 
Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

“Where School and Hotel Folks 
Gather 99 


The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABICIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Old English Beverages 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 
Telephones 3044 • 3045 


Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


CARROLL CUT RATE 
PERFUMER 

Catering to Rogers Hall Needs 

72 MERRIMACK ST. 
LOWEST LOWELL PRICES 

Fine Cutlery 

Fine Plane Goods 

at 

THE THOMPSON 

HARDWARE CO. 

Tel. 156 — 157 


Compliments of 

MACARTNEY’S 


For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 
24 Prescott Street 


CAMERON 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioners 

AND 

Fountain Supplies 
183 PINE STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Compliments of 

Fountain Pens 

Mechanics 

Savings Bank 

Greeting Cards 

in 

Lowell, Mass. 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

204 MERRIMACK ST. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St.” 

Compliments of 

Compliments of a 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

FRIEND 

Compliments of 

Are You One — 

“So tired of making old things do! 

I will have something fresh and new!" 

We can always help you in such cases .... 

PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Designers and Creators of Fine 
Jewelry 

104 MERRIMACK ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass. 

“A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you 99 
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Compliments of the 

Qharles T, Marsden 

Candyland 

DUTCHROOM 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Serving the best Lunches, Ice 
Cream, Sodas and Pastries 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

at moderate prices 

Telephone 5708 

124 MERRIMACK STREET 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


WOODMORELAND STABLES 


MIDDLESEX ROAD BURLINGTON, MASS. 




REASONABLE BOARDING RATES 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 0484 


Horses of the Better Class 
Expert Instructors 


Please Patronize 
Our Advertisers 


Rogers Hall 

<iA Forty-Tear Old School for (fir Is 
in a Delightful Dfew England 

Setting 


College Preparatory 
and general bourses 


graduate £ourse of Two Fears 

Electives in Secretarial Training 
Home Economics 
Music and Art 


CAREFULLY DIRECTED 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
RIDING — SWIMMING POOL 
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For Illustrated Catalogue 

Address 

Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Winter is a most undependable season. It brings us snow 
and ice and cold. We groan; then become reconciled to this 
condition and enjoy the scenery (Fairlee comes' to mind!). We 
find brief beauty in a wood turned to a crystal fairyland and 
music in the melancholy moan of the wind in the pines. 

This winter, a true New England one, should be the delight 
of all poets, novelists, and aspiring travel agents, who may be 
endeavoring to boost the enthusiasm of our less jubilant sisters 
eager for a glimpse of bare ground. It has given the former 
ample opportunity to tell of the delight of winter sports and to 
extol the beauty of a scene which a few imaginative folk find 
lovely always, but which many consider bleak and bare. 

Yet do not events stand out in clearer outline against a 
dull background? Undistracted by Nature we can work effi- 
ciently and achieve much. Therefore, let us resolve to work 
hard and play hard in Winter. 




a(jterary ^Section 


THE EMERALD ISLE 

Rugged coast lines, deep fjords, 
Purple mountains, Roman lords, 
Shamrock valleys, silver streams — 
Of these has Ireland built its dreams. 


Peat bogs fill its hollow chest, 
Fluffy clouds embrace its crest ; 
Father Sun bestows a smile 
On this little emerald isle. 


Love songs, stories told in rhyme, 
Immortal poets of all time; 
Blitheful people, velvet fields, 

Are the things this haven yields. 


Rugged coast lines, deep fjords, 
Purple mountains, Roman lords, 
Shamrock valleys, silver streams, 
Lovely Ireland lost in dreams. 


Phyllis Falter, ’36 
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MOODS 

Tranquillity 

Peace .... 

Fir trees 

Caress a mirrored lake — 

Olive green coolness, 

A breath of air. 

Invocation 

Radiant .... 

In your pale, invincible beauty, 

I pray you 

Kiss them good-night for me, 

My Lady Moon. 

Lament 

There 

Lie my dreams — 

Shattered .... 

He is gone, and I . . . . 

Am alone. 

Mary Lee Bailliere, ’37 


EARLY MORNING 

Splintered diamonds — 

Flashing prisms 
Against the rising sun. 

Spun silk 
On emerald velvet. 

Tiny creatures rushing here and there. 

This is my world today ; 

Do I dare believe it will be the same tomorrow? 


Cynthia Chisholm, ’36 
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A STUDY IN ASIDES 

“Why, thank you so much, I’d adore to.” 

(I don’t want to play bridge with him. I’ve just seen 
the way he plays. And to think that not over fifteen 
minutes ago I was basking in solitude. Well, well, it’s 
a small world. ) 

‘ ‘ Really, I ’m not up to your standard — Oh no, I never miss 
a chance for a game of bridge.” 

(I’ve been playing this game since he was in the cradle. 
He probably means well, but why, oh why, must he 
look like a sheep going to the slaughter?) 

“I’m afraid you overlooked my lead — Mistakes will happen. 
Oh, don’t apologize. It’s only a game.” 

(Obnoxious! Even an imbecile could spot a lead. Only 
a game! — Oh why didn’t I think of the basement — or 
the attic? I’m snagged. I wonder if I could throw a 
fit.) 

“It’s your bid. Yes, that’s an authentic ace. Yes, it is a 
pretty color. Yes, she doubles you — sometimes they do it when 
you least expect it.” 

(Yes, yes, yes. Now, I’m a yes man — now I know what 
he’s doing — now, I don’t; now we trump a trick; now 
we don ’t ; — I have a huge cotton mass where my brain 
once was — Oh, deliver me from this ordeal!) 

“Stopping so soon? Tired? I should say not! I haven’t 
played a really good game of bridge since just ever so long. ’ ’ 

(Not tired — just stupified — Let me see, my memory still 
seems vaguely intact although it is wandering a little. 
I think I must have stopped living since I sat down at 
this table — We’re almost through with this hand — then, 
ah, blessed peace — I could even love the Bastille after 
this. ) 

“Oh, are we going to play another rubber? I’d adore it. 
I’m just getting into the spirit of the game.” 

Helen Larmon, ’36 
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A SEA OF DEATH 

( Off the Jersey Shore ) 

A dreary, cold day opened upon a ghastly scene off the shores 
of Sea Girt and Manasquan beaches of New Jersey. Rain was 
pouring down in tumults ; thunder was so heavy it sounded like 
a cannon being fired from the heavens, accompanied by vivid 
streaks of lightning like the afterglow of the shot. The ocean 
was rising higher and higher. Some of the huge waves broke 
against the cement wall protecting the street ; others, even more 
huge than these, broke far out at sea — otherwise they surely 
would have engulfed the nearby towns. An atmosphere of awe 
seemed to be settling down over, and penetrating every beholder 
of, this already horrible scene. 

I was standing among thousands of people; people from 
miles around, of all descriptions; people with worried, anxious 
looks in their eyes and on their faces. Each time something was 
spotted bobbing up and down on the surface of the water, the 
entire crowd would shift to that particular spot; sometimes it 
would be nothing but an empty life-belt, other times it was some 
unfortunate person being thrown around as if he or she were 
nothing but a cork from some little boy’s fishing line. Bodies 
came in in all shapes, some cramped up, others stretched out, still 
others with no hair on their heads. The gray, pallid color of the 
water-logged skin was nauseating, and the expressions on the 
faces of those dead will live with me as long as I live because of 
the extreme fear that was written in their open eyes and raised 
brows. 

Near me stood a girl who had been in the water approxim- 
ately seven hours with a life-belt around her slim, haggard body. 
Her skin was shriveled to such an extent, and the expression on 
her face so agonized, that she gave the appearance of an elderly 
woman. It was while she was sitting to rest that she was forced, 
by the newspaper reporters, to answer questions. Police came to 
her rescue and made the spectators and reporters leave, or else 
make a larger circle around her so that more air could circulate. 
She stayed on the beach a short period of time, and then, to the 
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surprise of everyone, suddenly rose from her position and began 
calmly to walk off the beach, unassisted. Later we learned, how- 
ever, that she had been taken to a near-by hospital to recuperate. 

I left the gruesome scene after I had been there close on to 
two hours. The clouds were still heavy and low; a fog was be- 
ginning to drift in off the ocean, increasing the intensity of the 
scene. As I approached the street, I heard sirens from every 
kind of first-aid assistant imaginable. The ambulance, fire-en- 
gines, first-aid squads, coast guard trucks and doctors’ automo- 
biles, were drawing up to the scene, probably for the fifth or sixth 
trip from the hospital, as everyone was trying to do his part in 
assisting the quick departure of the dead, and helping the 
fortunate few. As I turned to get into my car, I glanced ahead, 
and to my horror was added the sight of ten corpses laid out on 
someone’s porch. 

As I have written this, there has flashed before me, with the 
same horror as then, the sight of those twisted bodies ; the open, 
staring eyes of the dead ; the dazed eyes of the living — all vic- 
tims of the most tragic disaster of our day. 

Cynthia Chisholm, ’36 


SKETCHES 

Dawn 

All is still . . . 

Then, in the distance, 

A streak of light 

And dawn, with its freshness and purity, 
Returns to earth. 

Twilight 

Twilight . . 

Soft, gray, dusk — 

And a stillness like death; 

Then suddenly a church bell chimes, 

And night envelops the earth. 

Margery Fowler, ’37 


NATURE 


Look, how strange ! 

What does Nature 
Mean? Queer, fantastic 
Designs sketched on mv 
Window pane, like fairy symbols. 

Nancy Parker, ’37 


GREEN MANSIONS 

W. H. Hudson 

Farther and farther into the jungle he tramped, blindly 
following the beautiful mocking voice that led him on and on 
through the golden woodland. 

Where was she ? 

Where was the owner of this silvery voice? 

Suddenly it stopped ! He looked up, still she was invisible. 

That morning he had been breakfasting in an Indian village 
where he had heard of this person whom they called Didi. From 
that moment his only wish was to visit the forest and find her, 
and here he was and she, unavailable ! 

Does he find her? 

Does he visit her kingdom again ? 

Read “Green Mansions” bv Hudson, and learn about the 
love affair of a young man and the daughter of a lost race. 

Ellen Blanchard, ’37 


CONTENT 


Once there sat a man on a wind-swept, grass-trimmed ledge 
of a mountain top. His face was as serene as the blue hills 
around him, though his doctors would not have expected it to he 
so, had they known of his whereabouts, for the man was doomed 
— doomed to die in agony before a month had run its course. 
Yet, as he had sat there, the purple-flushed and haggard look 
that had been on his face had gradually passed aw r ay, leaving 
his cheeks a healthy brown. He was “the monarch of all I 
survey” as he watched a tiny sailboat on the thin, blue streak 
of river that wound its timid course between two mighty peaks 
and saw the fogs lifting from the plate-glass lake into which 
the river had finally found its way. He noticed the shadow of 
a baby cloud, which fell on a yellow' slope dotted with cattle and l 
shining red roofs. In another direction the lordly pines of the ! 
forest had been forced to divide to make way for a great white • 
road on which ears rushed madly by. Nature, which rightfully 
belonged there, had been thwarted to provide for the schemes of 
man, but it was not so here on the mountain top. Granite, older 
than man’s oldest ancestor, still held its firm place. 

He absorbed all these things, and his nostrils were keen to 
the scent of the balsam and the warm sweeping breeze. The 
dawn that had come w'ith him to the mountain top had grown to 
high noon. Slow’ly the sun’s shining sphere had glided down 
the sky until now' its orange rays made a brilliant background 
for the evergreens that cut their jagged silhouette across the 
horizon. 

Slowly, regretfully, the man rose to go as the bells in the 
thin w 7 hite spire of the toy village far below him faintly chimed 
the hour. With new strength in his limbs, he made his way 
down the slope and into the w'oods w'here the ferns were whisper- 
ing their evening prayers, and the hermit thrush was offering 
his plaintive good-night. He was a tired man but no longer a 
doomed one, for he held in his heart the memory of a mountain. 

Nancy Chapin, ’36 
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OMNISCIENCE 

Standing lone 

Upon the heights, I caught the 
Splendor of God’s great earth around me, 

And saw the proof of our 
Incapability. 

Margot Burnett, ’37 
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“DON’T COUNT YOUR CHICKENS” 

CHARACTERS 
Miss Sophie Smith 
Lizzie, her “ girl ” 

Si, the delivery hoy 

Time-. The Present. 

Scene : The Victorian living room of a home in a small town. 
The room is furnished in the style of the 1880 ’s with a gaudy 
carpet on the floor, a what-not in the corner, a square piano, and 
photographs, chromos, and a marble clock on the elaborate man- 
telpiece over the fire-place. By one window is a marble-topped 
table with a lamp, a book or two, and a basket full of mending 
on top of it. There are also several chairs and a sofa in the 
room, while a book-case and a coal-hod near the fire-place com- 
plete the furnishings. 

(As the curtain goes up Miss Sophie, a middle-aged woman 
with spectacles and stringy, gray hair done tightly on the top 
of her head, is seen seated in a chair near the table doing some 
mending. Presently Lizzie, a sloppy individual of about thirty, 
wearing hair-curlers, bed-slippers, and no stockings despite the 
fact that it is mid-afternoon, comes into the room rubbing her 
back. ) 

Miss Sophie : How’s your lumbago, Lizzie? No wonder 
you’re all done up — ironing on Thursday instead of Tuesday 
with baking to be done, too, but if you would put it off, Lizzie — 
(Lizzie groans a little and sinks into a chair.) 

Miss Sophie (getting up) : Wait a minute, Lizzie, I’ll get you 
a dish of tea. I always say there ’s nothing like tea to give a body 
strength. (She notices the clock on the mantelpiece). Well, if 
that clock hasn’t stopped again. Jim got it at the Pair in 
’93. Seems like yesterday he brought it home. Dear me, time 
flies. It’s been a good clock though. Buy a good thing and it 
lasts, I always say — none of your electric contraptions for me. 
Well, I’d commenced to get your tea. (She goes out, and Lizzie 
begins nodding; soon she is fast asleep. Miss Sophie, however, 
keeps on talking from the kitchen.) Lizzie — did you hear ? I was 
gonta say — (She bustles into the room, a teacup in her hand). 
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Bless my soul, she’s fast asleep. Well, I’ll just set the cup right 
back on the stove. (She looks out of the window, and, rather 
startled at what she sees, drops the teacup down on the table.) 
Mercy on us ! Here comes Si J ones up Fourth Street lickety cut. 
I never saw anyone go so fast in my life. He’s cornin’ this way. 
For heaven ’s sakes ! He ’ll surely — 

Lizzie (waking with a start) : Sophie, what is the matter? 
Be you plumb crazy? (She gets up.) 

Miss Sophie (excitedly) : There he goes. Yes, I knew he 
would — right for that telegraph pole. Nope, he didn’t hit it. 
Land, I thought he would. (She opens the window). Are you 
all right, Silas? You sure? Where ’re you going? 

Si (shouting from the distance) : Sure, I’m O.K. Got a 
telegram, a telegram for you, Miss Sophie. 

Miss Sophie : No, where is it, Si? There I ’spose you’ve gone 
and lost it. (She bustles to open the door, mumbling as she does 
so, and Lizzie follows). Dear me, Aunt Susie must’ve had a bad 
turn. Hurry up, Si! Can’t you find it? (Si, a gawky youth 
of twenty, steps inside the door and hunts in his pockets for the 
telegram). It might be Louise, too. Last time I was up — Oh, 
Si! You haven’t lost it, have you? 

Si (still hunting) : Well, now, what’cha ’spose I done w r ith 
it? Ain’t had nothin’ like that happen in a year or more. 

Miss Sophie (to herself) : If it’s Aunt Susie, I’ll — (Si pro- 
duces the telegram, which Miss Sophie snatches, and he waits 
expectantly to hear what it is about). 

Si: It ain’t bad news, I hope, Miss Sophie? 

Miss Sophie (tearing open the telegram and adjusting her 
glasses as she mumbles the words to herself, while Si and Lizzie 
wait anxiously and eagerly by her) : Well, bless my soul ! Sam 
Edwards — you know, Lizzie — he was mother’s second cousin — 
he had a stroke — died Tuesday and — 

Si and Lizzie (trying to be sympathetic) : Say, isn’t that 
too had, Miss Sophie. 

Miss Sophie (excitedly) : Will you listen to this ! It’s from 
his lawyer. “Mr. Edwards died of a stroke, January 18th stop 
Leaves residue of estate to you.” 
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SPLINTERS 


Lizzie : Well, what do you know about that ! Guess you’re 
a mighty wealthy woman, Miss Sophie. 

Miss Sophie : I don’t know, Lizzie, but I’m going to plan a 
few little things. I might go to Europe this summer. I rather 
thought I’d go anyway. Sam Edwards was a very wealthy man, 
I presume. His father was always very much looked up to in 
Whitingsville. (Turning to Silas). Silas, I think you may go 
now. Kindly ask Mr. Baxter not to send the twelve-cent ham- 
burg. I believe I ’ll have sweetbreads instead for dinner. 

Si (rather taken back) : Yes, ma’am. Yes, of course, if — 

Lizzie (sharply to Si) : Quit your gawking, Si. Can’t you 
see that Miss Sophie’s come into money? 

Miss Sophie (settling herself on the sofa and raising her eye- 
brows at the last remark) : Elizabeth, I don’t wish you to carry 
on conversations with the delivery boy. Please shut the door. 

Lizzie (overawed) : Certainly, certainly; sure, Sophie. 

Miss Sophie (haughtily) : Elizabeth, I have told you time and 
time again to address me as Miss Smith. Oh, and Elizabeth, we 
will have dinner served at eight instead of six. (She looks at 
the clock). Goodness, that thing’s stopped again. I’ve been 
meaning to get an electric one, but I do forget things so, and 
that last dividend check hadn’t come. One certainly cannot get 
along without plenty of ready money. I mean to re-paper the 
hall, and I really ought to give a garden party for Mrs. Penny- 
feather’s niece. It would be lovely, I’m sure. Elizabeth, do 
you remember the name of that caterer in Jonesport that I told 
you about? 

Lizzie (never having heard of the caterer) : Caterer — caterer 
— you never told me about no caterer. 

Miss Sophie : Elizabeth, your English is terrible — so vulgar. 
Remember to use only one negative in a sentence, and (looking 
at Lizzie’s slippers) where on earth are your shoes and stockings? 

Lizzie (taken back) : Yes’m, yes’m, I’ll put ’em on directly. 
You said — 

Miss Sophie (sharply) : Never mind what I said. Go put 
them on and then fix the tea-tray. No doubt Mrs. Pennyfeather 
has heard of my good fortune and will be dropping in to con- 
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gratulate me. (Lizzie goes out, as Miss Sophie goes to the piano, 
sits down, gives a pat or two to her dress and hair, and in a very- 
high and cracked voice begins to sing in imitation of a prima- 
donna, some such song as “0 Solo Mio” to her own feeble accom- 
paniment. Suddenly- the door-bell rings and Miss Sophie jumps 
up). Gracious, I haven’t changed my dress, and that’s probably 
Mrs. Penny'feather now. Elizabeth, oh Elizabeth! (She calls in- 
to the kitchen and Lizzie comes rushing out). Elizabeth, an- 
swer that bell. Kindly tell whoever that is that I’ll be down 
presently". 

Lizzie (making a face on the sly as Miss Sophie goes out, 
rushes to answer the bell) : Hello, Si, what y'ou back after? The 
missus’ll be down presently. She’s up in her “budwa” prinkin’. 
Won’t ’cha come in? 

Si (comes in and say^s cheerfully) : Brought her a special 
delivery letter. Mr. Baxter said I should bring it right up. You 
folks ’re getting plenty' of messages lately, I’ll say ! (Miss Sophie 
sedately' enters at this point dressed in very elegant attire. Liz- 
zie steps back from the door a little). 

Miss Sophie (with raised eyebrows) : I think I have told y r ou, 
Elizabeth, that all deliveries are made at the kitchen entrance. 
Thank you, Silas. (Si hands her the letter, tips his hat and goes 
out while Miss Sophie haughtily seats herself on the sofa. Liz- 
zie follows her with an awed and curious look on her face. Miss 
Sophie opens the letter slowly, and, as she reads it, her face 
falls a little. Lizzie waits, anxious to know what it is about.) 
It’s the check from Sam Edwards’ lawyer — ten dollars — not as 
much as I expected, but all I kin use. Sam Edwards wa’n’t no 
hand at saving money, I reckon. 

Lizzie (sympathetically) : Now, that’s bad, but money’s a 
real nuisance, I always say. (Going toward the kitchen). Oh, 
Sophie — er — Miss Smith, I mean, I’d better be gettin’ the tea-tray 
now. Mrs. Pennyfeather ’ll most likely be dropping in. 

Miss Sophie : Don’t bother, Lizzie. I reckon it’s too late now. 
I’m going up to change my dress. (She gets up.) Oh, and Liz- 
zie, call up Baxter’s, will you, and tell ’em we won’t have the 

sweetbreads for supper. (Curtain.) ,, ~ 

1 Nancy Chapin, ’36 
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JOY 


Joy .... 

Laughter .... gayety .... 

Bubble from an inner source, 

Carefree and hearty, like 
Autumn leaves dancing in the wind. 

Nancy Parker, ’37 


THE SEA 

A Thought 

Roar .... thunder .... 

Ocean, with your fierce strength. 
Water .... fathomless .... black 
Turbulent .... what hold you 
In your depth? 

Ocean Diamonds 

Phosphorus .... sparkling .... 
Illuminates, at night alone, 

Every dark wave that breaks, 

Shining and shimmering like so many 
Fallen stars. 


Barbara Bryan, ’37 
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NIGHT 


Peaceful night! 

A breeze gently stirs the silver eucalyptus 
Trees, in the silent, still .... 

Evening .... under the light of a pale 
New moon. 


Edna Collette, ’37 
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TWO HOURS OF DEATH 

The gay, carefree crowd at the carnival swept from booth 
to booth, tent to tent, concession to concession, seeking new laughs 
and thrills. “Slippery” Joe Calif ano was one of the many. To 
his side clung a peroxide blonde, viciously chewing a piece of 
gum, her too pink cheeks and long, dazzling green earrings rhyth- 
mical^ keeping time with each other. 

As if by mutual consent, they pushed their way toward the 
edge of the jostling mass. “Slippery” Joe ambled along in his 
usual ape-like fashion, half dragging Sadie, since her fashion- 
ably tight skirt and spike heels protested vigorously when she 
tried to keep up with Joe’s gait. Suddenly Sadie jerked “Slip- 
pery” Joe’s sleeve, pointing to a large, rudely constructed sign 
which proclaimed the crystal-gazing and palm-reading qualities 
of our Madame Magicia. 

“Let’s have our fortunes told, just for fun.” Sadie’s big, 
over-mascared blue eyes looked pleadingly up at Joe. 

He couldn’t resist, so they elbowed their way through the 
mob to the fortune-teller ’s tent. 

“Slippery” Joe, not being particularly fond of fortune- 
tellers, couldn ’t resist a final thrust as they entered. “I’m just 
doing this for you, kid. You know I hate to have any dame take 
my money for telling me a bunch of lies. ’ ’ 

Entering, they found themselves in a small, dirty room, 
lighted only by a queer, milky glow from a large, round crystal 
on a table in a far corner of the room. 

While they silently took seats, an old woman entered noise- 
lessly and took her place behind the table. 

“Do you wish to have a palm or crystal reading?” she in- 
quired, holding out her palm to be crossed with silver. 

“Slippery” Joe handed her some money. Pointing to the 
crystal, he said, “That, and make it snappy.” 

Silence prevailed while the old woman gazed into her crystal 
ball. Suddenly she started speaking, “My crystal tells the 
truth. I see two men climbing furtively out of a window and 
running down an alley. One of these men is you. They are 
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fleeing from another who is chasing them with a gun in his 
hand.” 

“What does this last guy look like?” Joe’s voice broke the 
silence. 

‘ ‘ I can ’t tell you, ’ ’ Madame Magicia replied. ‘ ‘ The crystal 
tells no more.” 

“You lie!” Joe’s voice held a hidden threat. Slowly his 
hand emerged from his hip pocket with a deadly looking gun, 
which he careful^ laid on the table. “Now, will the crystal 
tell?” he asked sarcastically, his face twisting into a cruel leer, 
half frightening to death the cringing Madame Magicia. 

“The crystal is becoming clear again,” she said with ob- 
vious difficulty, trying to keep the tremble out of her voice. ‘ ‘ The 
man is dressed in a policeman ’s uniform. ’ ’ 

“A copper!” cried Sadie, her exclamation shattering the 
tension. 

“What happens to the two men he’s following?” “Slip- 
pery” Joe’s hand gently caressed his shiny, black automatic. 

Madame Magicia ’s voice rose hysterically. “I can’t tell 
you,” she cried, rising to her feet. 

“Sit down and tell me or I’ll pop you full of lead.” “Slip- 
pery” Joe now stood up also. “You’d better start talking, 
lady,” he said menacingly, “ ’cause in a couple more seconds 
you won’t be able to if I feel like pulling this trigger.” 

Madame Magicia sank slowly into her chair, her face a mask 
of terror, her eyes bulging with fear. No sound came from 
her dry lips at first, but finally she managed to gain control of 
herself enough to talk. 

“One of the men is shot by the third man, but the other 
gets away.” 

“Am I the one who gets shot at?” “Slippery” Joe bel- 
lowed, leveling the gun at the old woman. 

“Yes,” she answered shakily, trembling with fear. “You 
are the one who is killed.” 

“Killed!” shrieked Sadie, who up until this time had been 
passively listening to Joe and the old woman. “Let’s get out 
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SPLINTERS 


of here, Joe. She don’t know what she’s saying, but she sure 
gives me the creeps. Come on. ’ ’ 

After giving the old woman, who had collapsed in a heap, 
an angry look, Joe followed Sadie out of the tent. 

“ You’d better not pull off that job tomorrow night,” Sadie 
murmured. “ Maybe the cops’ll ketch up with you fer once, and 
it’ll be just once too often.” 

Joe merely laughed, but deep in his eyes there was a 
frightened look. 

* * * # 

A bright, silver moon, shining down on the fashionable 
neighborhood of the city, silhouetted, for a moment, the two 
figures stealing furtively from the back garden of one of the 
mansions into the dark alley connecting with a street — ‘'Slip- 
pery” Joe and his accomplice, Benny, the Duck. Joe shivered 
apprehensively, thinking of the old fortune-teller’s prediction. 
Maybe it would have been better if they had waited a week or 
so to rob Mrs. Reginald Smythe’s home. He had told Benny, 
the Duck, but the latter had only laughed and called him a 
yellow fool, so Joe, being enraged by what Benny had called 
him, had said that nothing would stop them from robbing the 
house as they had previously planned. 

Suddenly, Benny’s whisper, sharp and alarmed, cut the 
stillness around them. “There’s a copper following us,” he 
exclaimed ; “ we ’d better run ! ’ ’ 

Too late they saw the policeman approaching. When they 
started running, he shouted, ‘ ‘ Stop, in the name of the law ! ’ ’ 

When neither “Slippery” Joe nor Benny, the Duck stopped, 
shots rang out into the night. Joe felt a burning pain in his 
right shoulder and realized that the bullet had just missed his 
right lung. Another pierced his chest. Oh, this whirring noise 
in his head! Would his vision clear soon so he could see more 
plainly? With great relief, he heard the policeman’s footsteps 
die away in the distance behind him. Slowing down his pace, 
he took stock of his surroundings. 

Being some distance from Sadie’s apartment, he decided 
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first to stop in and see Benny, the Duck, whom he had lost in 
the pursuit. He still had to collect his share of the jewels stolen 
from the Smythe home. 

Suddenly looking up, he found himself at the door of the 
city’s morgue. “How did I ever get in this part of town?” he 
asked himself. Turning around, he started retracing his steps, 
but when he again looked up, he found himself still facing the 
facade of the city morgue. By some strange, unknown force, his 
feet took him inside. After going down an entry hall, he found 
himself in a large, darkened room, where many muslin-draped 
corpses loomed up on all sides. Vaguely he heard voices. All 
at once, out of the cloudy, hazy gloom, he distinguished two 
people talking. Walking over toward them, he heard one say 
to the other, “Kelly shot him down about two hours ago.” 
“Slippery” Joe, gazing over their shoulders, saw that one of the 
bodies had been uncovered. Thoughts of Benny, the Duck’s 
safety or capture assailed him. Peering more closely, he found 
himself looking down into the face upon which death had 
stamped — his own! 

Edna Collette, ’37 


FOOTSTEPS 

Footsteps, 

Pounding endlessly up the street, 
Beat their certain rhythm 
Into people’s mind, 

To haunt them. 


Jean McGay, ’38 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF LIFE 

How many of us, secure in the knowledge of our own ma- 
terial plenty, ever stop to think of the many, many thousands 
of people less fortunate than ourselves, who help to make up the 
rest of this world of ours? How many of us ever forget our 
problems long enough to wonder about the other fellow’s — his 
numerous struggles to gain the top, his joys and sorrows, and 
his crushing defeats and uplifting, faith-renewing triumphs? 
To be sure, some of us have never come into very close contact 
with this type of person, but sooner or later, each one of us will 
surely be brought to the realization of his existence. As Dickens 
so aptly put it — we are all fellow-passengers to the grave, and 
they are not another race of creatures bound on other journeys. 
How often do we think of this? 

In order to see this cross-section of humanity for oneself, 
one might board a streetcar during the evening rush hour. 
Study carefully the passengers within. Without doubt, unless 
one happens to be among the fortunate few, one has to stand. 
There will be no rush of men, bent on offering their seats to 
you, and do you really blame them? Too often we judge this 
lack of gallantry hastily, without stopping to take into con- 
sideration all contributing conditions. 

Observe the man with the tired, careworn features, the 
wearily slumped shoulders, and the air of complete dejection. 
One begins, without realizing it, to surmise about the kind of 
home he is bound for. All day, for many long hours, he has 
labored. How will his family receive him? Will his children, 
understandingly, make the atmosphere pleasant and tranquil, 
or will they greet him with demands for more than he has power 
to grant — demands he would love to satisfy, but which are just 
beyond his limit ? Will his wife, with tender comprehension and 
sympathy, seek to soothe his tired thoughts and aching brain, or 
•will she, with careless disregard, irritate him further by ceaseless 
prattle and complaints? One hopes it is to the quiet, peaceful 
haven he turns his steps at the close of this long, hard day. 

Glance next to the young girl swaying perilously from a 
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high strap which her slender fingers barely touch. From beneath 
the brim of her inexpensive little hat, her eyes, though deep in 
shadows of weariness, gaze out upon a life which is yet to be 
lived. Her darker moments are illumined by the many bright 
ones of her life. For her there is none of the disillusionment that 
is so plainly written upon the lined features of the older woman 
next to her. 

Farther down, next to the conductor, sits a mother, with two 
children and a small baby. Big-eyed with only bodily fatigue,, 
they do not sense the restless undercurrent of struggle. For them 
life is only on the surface. It is not so with the mother. She 
knows full well the pain and heartbreak of the world, but, in 
her glorious love, she is serene. 

Now, here comes our corner. We leave the car wiser and 
more thoughtful. In that few minutes we have seen somewhat 
deeper into the realities of life — into its beauties and its per- 
plexities. We are finally broadening our sympathy and under- 
standing of humanity. It is, all in all, our own gain. 

Ruth Smith, ’36 


AUTUMN 

October 

Sun-warmed plains of silver, 
Rising hills of gold, 

Accents of the harvest, 
Cornstalks, row on row — 

In Autumn. 

November 

Grayer days, and colder, 

Sighing trees left bare — 

Chill winds through the hemlocks, 
Bonfires’ smoky haze — 

In Autumn. 


Nancy Chapin, ’36 
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HUMORESQUE 

She stood on the threshold looking in. In her eyes was the 
gleam of a gladiator; over her florid face, a slow — amazingly 
transparent — flush came and went rapidly. She possessed the 
look of one about to accomplish a purpose. On her arm hung a 
deep market basket. 

Slowly advancing, she stopped first at the fruit and vegetable 
stand. With the manner of a connoisseur, she took in the con- 
tents of each bin. Her glance finally rested on a colorful array 
of juicy pears set forth temptingly. Advancing, she picked one 
up in her hand, felt it for seasonableness. Satisfied, she bit into 
it. 

Time being no objective, the shopper moved on to the pastry 
section. From her size and deportment, one could easily gather 
that this was her speciality — her Utopia. Tart pasties were on 
display that day and a fresh tray was just being put out. The 
gleam in her eye became a beacon light. Traveling forward at 
an amazing rate of speed for one possessed of her bulk, she 
alighted on the tarts. With nonchalance and condescension, she 
allowed herself a sample. But, alas ! Their extreme daintiness 
prevented judgment on first trial. Another found its way to her 
lips. Her look pronounced them indifferent and she continued 
her journey. 

After several such excursions by our friend between the 
various and sundry culinary outposts, a nice young clerk man- 
aged to free himself from other irksome duties and came, smiling, 
towards her. With just the correct emphasis on the first word, 
he asked the customary question: “Madame, may I serve you?” 
— And with equally correct emphasis on her first word, Mrs. 
Mother — Wife — and Hostess made the customary reply : * ‘ Thank 
you, I’m just looking.” 


Helen Larmon, ’36 
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TOMMY 

Small, 

Black, 

Plump with age — 

Tiny, white chin against 
Glowing, silk jet hair, 

Friendly, black eyes 

Set in an apple-dome head — 

A Pomeranian, 

Proud with age, 

Who struts with majestic air among us all. 


Ruth Jones, ’36 
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A BOX-CAR INCIDENT 

In 19.15, a big year for copper, a group of men were trans- 
ferring train-loads of the ore from the mines in Sonora, Mexico, 
to the Douglas smelters. The boss lived with his family in a 
box-car provided for that purpose. 

At the time of this incident the train was passing through 
heavy vegetation on the Mexican side. Inside their box-car 
Mar} 7 and her two children were preparing a tasty fowl dinner 
for the husband, who, w T ith other men, w 7 as guarding the train 
from an expected Indian attack. 

The bird was roasting in an improvised oven. Fresh vege- 
tables were bubbling in their pots and newly made bread, still 
warm from the morning’s baking, was on the table set for four. 
Bright curtains, round, woven rugs, beds that wore gay covers 
and a dining-table covered with a checked cloth, gave the car a 
home-like atmosphere. There was even a book-shelf rigged up, 
which contained a Bible, recent newspapers, school books, and a 
few favorite books. 

The air was filled with sunshine. From the kitchen division 
came delicious smells which floated around on the cool air of 
the woods the} 7 were passing through. 

Mary’s gay humming was suddenly interrupted when an 
arrow flew through the sliding doors and embedded itself on the 
opposite wall. Telling the children to get to the side, she closed 
the sliding doors until just enough space was left for a gun 
muzzle. This attack did not frighten her, for she w r as used to 
them. The children knew how to act; nevertheless, an un- 
expected, weird battle yell made them restless, and when the 
eldest child was running to fetch more bullets, he upset the 
kerosene stove, setting fire to himself, rugs, curtains and floor. 

Mary dropped the gun. She had to put out this fire rapidly ; 
otherwise, they would be trapped in a blazing inferno. Smoke 
billowed up and out the small side windows while flames licked 
at everything in sight. A pitcher of water and blankets were 
her only tools. While she was working hard, the attack grew 
worse. She was needed to keep the Indians away. Working 
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feverishly, she managed to save the child and car, but little else. 
Her curtains, rugs, dinner were ruined. Also clothes, books — 
in fact the whole cabin was dirty from the smoke and general 
mess. And on top of all this, the Indian attack continued. The 
badly burned child had to be put to bed with grease on the in- 
jured places before she could return to her post. 

After the excitement died, she fixed a simple dinner of can- 
ned food, cleaned up as much as possible, and sat down to wait 
for her husband’s return. She was anxious about his safety, for 
the trip along the top of the box-cars was dangerous on the jerky 
train. Indians often lurked along the tracks watching for such 
opportunities to kill a white man. 

However, twenty minutes later, his step was heard. Anxious 
about his family’s safety, he had left his post. Returning he 
found his once pretty box-car bare, but his brave wife, greeted 
him with a smile which ended with a kiss. 

Helen Lee, ’37 


BOSTON HARBOR 

A great maze of twinkling lights — 

Red, green, and white, all in irregular lines, 
Bounce along on the uneven waves of the sea ; 

A heavy milky fog envelops 
Hulks of ships, large and small, 

And mighty piers, strong and sure, 

Dissolving them all into the still, black night. 

Silently, noiselessly, 

With a dim light at each bow and stern, 

Little boats slyly slip from behind 
The deep shadows of ocean liners; 

With almost indiscernible sound, 

Under the stillness of the fog, 

They creep from their own watery berths 
Into the vastness of the open sea. 

Betty Tower, ’36 
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MR. SMITH OR MISS TRESCOTT? 

As the excited throngs of people emerged from the pier, a 
young woman, tall and slender, stepped from the gang-plank and 
made her way towards the Customs Office. Jim knew her the 
moment she came in and prayed he might find something on her 
this trip ; she had fooled him so many times before. 

“Anything to declare?” he grumbled. She shrugged and 
gave him the suitcase which he immediately ransacked. Upon 
finishing his job, unsuccessfully, he handed the bag over to her. 
“Your purse, please, Miss Trescott.” Half smiling, she pushed 
it under the bar. 

“Look it all over, Mr. Smith,” she said; “but please hurry; 
it’s growing dark and I must be on my way. Anyway, what 
right have you to look through my bag ; I ’m perfectly innocent 
of anything you may accuse me of. I ’m just a buyer in a store, 
earning perfectly honest money.” He didn’t hear what she 
said because he was busily engaged in inspecting her bag. He 
pulled out an amount of cheap jewelry, growing more and more 
angered, as he knew she must have that Swiss clock and the 
stolen diamonds somewhere with her; still where could she have 
hidden them? 

Suddenly the lights went out, then on again. Miss Trescott 
was still there. She certainly is sure of herself, thought Jim; 
and here I thought for a moment she had somehow turned the 
lights out herself. It must have been a loose wire or something 
— What was that noise? Almost at the same moment came his 
muttered “All right” to the young woman. 

She smiled triumphantly. “Thanks, Mr. Smith; please let 
me have my bag at once as I have to get the train for Chicago in 
fifteen minutes. ” 

Jim, smiling ruefully, responded just as quickly. “Just one 
minute, Miss Trescott. I didn’t say you could go; I merely said 
all right; — arrest her, boys, she has both the clock and the dia- 
monds.” 

This indeed was too much for Buckley, his assistant. “How 
can you prove it?” he gasped. 
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“Simple,” grinned Jim, “the diamonds showed through 
those glass heads when the lights went off; if you crack them, 
you will find a diamond in each one. ’ ’ 

“About the clock, though?” 

“Why, Buckley, old chap, the chime just rang; you probably 
thought it was the clock in the next room, but ours never rings 
like that one because it hasn’t that queer Swiss bell. I think 
you will find the clock in the heel of Miss Trescott’s walking 
shoe, eh, Miss Trescott?” 

It w r as Jim’s turn to smile triumphantly. 

Ellen Blanchard, ’37 


A LONELY TREE 

Here I stand .... 

My roots deep in memories, 

Of happy days, of sad days; 

My head held high, my arms outstretched, 
A lonely tree. 

Margaret Macreery, ’37 


SNAPSHOT 

Silent and austere in the winter twilight lies the white, 
frozen landscape. Sky meets earth and mingles its gray-blue 
unobtrusively with the misty whiteness of the world, while 
silhouetted darkly against the unvarying background, the ghost- 
ly skeletons of the mighty trees tender their groping limbs heaven- 
ward. Not a hint of a wind rattles through the dead, brown 
leaves which cling to their barren branches. Far away, on the 
western rim of the world, the sinking sun sends its last chill rays out 
upon the fast-fading day. As the last suggestion of the dying 
day departs, the cold, silvery beams of the moon cleave the dark- 
ened heavens and lend to the whole scene a weird enchantment. 

Into all this dim nothingness an indistinct ribbon winds its 
lonely way — onward, ever onward. This is the wood road. 

Ruth Smith, ’36 
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THE ROGERS FAMILY 

The history of the Rogers family was revealed to us in Sun- 
day Vespers, October thirteenth. Mrs. McGay told it in a 
manner which held us all spellbound — even showing us some 
delightful love letters which were relics of the past. At the 
end of the tale we all sat entranced, imagining that we could hear 
the ghostly footsteps on the stairs, or Elizabeth Rogers’ laugh 
in the halls. The Rogers proved to be a very exciting and in- 
teresting family. Vespers that night left a lasting memory in 
all our minds and we often wonder what they would say about 
us if they had the opportunity. M. L. B. 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY 

The applause was deafening as Doctor Serge Koussevitsky 
entered from the wings. Gradually it subsided and an expectant 
hush fell over the entire audience. 

The concert began with sobbing violins and the wailing 
woodwinds, which grew softer as the low frog-like notes of the 
drums and the strings gave way to the clear crystal notes of 
the flutes rising in a singing chorus. We sat entranced through 
the clashing of cymbals and the vibrant, throbbing, stirring 
notes of the kettle drums, which carried us away in reveries. 

Symphonies by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven were among 
those we heard. At last, with a final backward look and hand- 
clap, we rose to go with a sigh of regret. 

M. L. B. 


JOHN ERSKINE 

On Monday, October twenty-eighth, a group of us were 
privileged to hear J olm Erskine, poet, essayist, novelist, musician, 
and college professor, but best known to the public as the author 
of humorous satires on legendary characters. The subject of Dr. 
Erskine ’s talk was “The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent”; 
and in a very interesting and humorous manner he told us 
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among other things that in most literature the author described 
only the traits of character necessary to bring out his point, but 
that the Bible managed to tell all the truth about a character and 
still emphasize the desired point. He then spoke at some length 
on the Arthurian legends and his version of the tale of Sir 
Galahad. N. C. 


HOCKEY 

It’s an old Rogers Hall tradition to have the hockey game 
every fall before Thanksgiving vacation. But this year the tra- 
dition was broken because of the weather. Instead of the annual 
battle between the two clubs, there seemed to be a contest on 
among the elements to see which one could put the hockey field 
in the worst condition. No one will ever be able to say which 
contestant won, but the combined efforts of all were effective — 
and — the result was, no game, no banquet, no cheers. However, 
we’re here to say that if there had been a game, it would have 
been a good fight to the end ; for there was excellent material on 
both sides. Here’s hoping Spring will give us a chance to prove 
it. P. P. 


DR, THOMAS AT VESPERS 
On Sunday evening, November third, we enjoyed an ex- 
cellent talk given by Reverend Percy Thomas, of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Lowell. Mr. Thomas’ subject was “Mas- 
querading”, based on Matthew V — “Neither do men light a can- 
dle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house.” Most people think of a 
hypocrite as one who feigns to be better than he is. Mr. Thomas 
gave an entireh" opposite definition of the word: a hypocrite — 
a person who feigns to be worse than he is. He urged us to be 
fearless in showing ourselves not without sentiment, moral cour- 
age and religious feeling. 

He closed his address by quoting from Tennyson’s “To the 
Queen” — “Be loyal to the royal within you.” 


M. M. 
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HALLOWE’EN PARTY 

‘ ‘ O-o-o, O-o-o ’ ’ — the wind howled, rain fell, and little wisps 
of fog filled the night air, but, inside, Rogers Hall was having 
a gay time on Saturday evening, November second, attending a 
Hallowe ’en party given by the new girls to the old. The school- 
room was decorated in all the Hallowe’en finery imaginable, 
while the traditional cider and doughnuts made their timely ap- 
pearance. 

We all came attired in short dresses and socks with big 
bows in our hair, feeling lively and full of fun — as little girls 
do. Very good tap dances were given by four of the new girls, 
Peggy Palmer, Ethel Louprette, Barbara Bryan and Kate Wil- 
bur. We played games, ate lollypops, and danced until our feet 
would no longer move. The old girls acclaimed the evening a 
great success, and vigorously applauded their hostesses for their 
efforts. P. F. 


CAE AND KAVA INITIATIONS 
One, two, three — go ! And so the uproar and banging began 
as the victims of the Cae and Kava initiators mounted the stairs 
leading to the gym on November eighth. 

Kneel, stoop — I said to stop laughing! One, two, three — 
now walk — four, five, six, and kneel, whereupon the fair faces 
of the victims were covered with flour and water which made a nice 
thick paste on their surprised countenances. Many bedraggled 
girls climbed very gingerly the stairs that led to the third floor 
where fate lay waiting in store for them. Many smothered 
laughs and uncontrolled giggles ran around among the initiators 
since they could see how comical it all was. Eventually, two by 
two, the blindfolds were whisked off the eyes of the new members 
and they were presented with ice-cream with chocolate sauce as 
a token of appreciation of their genial powers of endurance. 

E. B. 


“POST MORTEMS” AND 
“THE TEETH OF THE GIFT HORSE” 

The lights flickered, went out, and all was still. The silence 
was broken by the announcement that the dramatic class was 
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presenting two plays — the first one, “Post Mortems.” The 
characters were: 

Mr. Barker Priscilla Freeman 

Mrs. Barker Edna Collette 

Jim Courtney Ruth Higby 

A1 Wiggins Betty Tower 

The stage was arranged as the bedroom of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker, who at the time were having a heated argument over a 
bridge game. Upon retiring, they were held up by Jim Court- 
ney, a robber, and A1 Wiggins, his assistant. The play was 
very humorous and true to human nature. The characters 
seemed very much at ease and looked as though they were really 
enjoying their parts. 

The second of the two plays was “The Teeth of the Grift 
Horse.” The characters were: 

Richard Butler Priscilla Freeman 

Florence Butler Ruth Higby 

Aunt Marietta Edna Collette 

Anne Fisher Betty Tower 

Develin Blake Martha Walsh 

Katie, the maid Harriet Blaney 

This was the story of the visit of Aunt Marietta to the home 
of the Butlers. Aunt Marietta had once painted two china 
vases which she had given to Mr. and Mrs. Butler as a wedding 
present a few years before. Mrs. Butler, thinking them de- 
cidedly horrid, took them to a rummage sale where they were 
sold. Anne Fisher, one of Mrs. Butler’s dearest friends, re- 
covers the vases just in time to prevent Aunt Marietta’s be- 
coming offended and returning home. 

The play though short was exciting and kept one’s interest 
until the very end. Harriet Blaney, as Katie, had a very fine 
Irish accent which greatly amused the audience. B. B. 

THE HORATIAN CLASSICAL CRUISE 
On Sundav afternoon, November seventeenth, old romantic 
countries filled our imaginations and took us back centuries to 
ancient Greece. Miss Hill was telling us about her experiences 
on the Horatian Classical Cruise which started from Bari and 
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Brindisi, in Southern Italy. The ship visited Coreyra, home of 
the Phaeacians of Homer’s Odyssey. Miss Hill said that upon 
visiting Ithaca she found a typical Greek community, the peo- 
ple very friendly, the women spinning and knitting in front of 
their homes and even cooking outdoors. 

From there they went on to the mainland to Delphi, seat 
of Greece’s most famous oracle of Apollo in Peloponnesus and 
scene of the first Olympic games sacred to Zeus. 

The last part of the voyage was to three Aegean Islands, 
Cos, Mytilene and Lamos. Mytilene was the home of the Greek 
poetess Sappho while Lamos contained Hera’s most famous 
shrine of which today just one column remains. Upon this 
island also, by ancient engineers of the sixth century B. C., a 
famous aqueduct was bored straight through a mountain. 

Miss Hill put into the story of her trip many personal 
views and experiences which added greatly to the interest and 
entertainment of the hour. B. B. 


THE HARVARD-DARTMOUTH FOOTBALL GAME 
Such excitement ! Oh my, will we ever reach our seats ! 
There’s the band playing — Oh, here — these are our seats. Did 
you say the center’s name on the Dartmouth team is Carl Ray? 
— Now to fix my feather. Well, they’ve started — hurrah! Did 
you ever see such a pass ! — Oh, they’re winning ! Come on there, 
Dartmouth ! Isn’t it wonderful ! — Look at the crowd. — Well, 
there’s the end of that quarter. — I do hope Dartmouth wins. — 
Oh look, they have ! they have ! — What a cheer ! — Goodness, 
look at those boys run for the goal-post, — there it goes ! What 
is the matter with the other? — Will they ever get it down? — 
What a mob! Oh, look girls! a hot-dog stand! — let’s go, I’m 
starved. Ouch ! my foot — someone’s just stepped on it — Well, 
there’s the bus and here’s for it ! E. B. 


LA ARGENTINA 

On Monday evening, December the ninth, we all gaily 
boarded the bus to go over to Andover to see the great La Ar- 
gentina, who is acclaimed Spain’s greatest dancer. Her castanets 
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cast an inevitable spell upon her audience. We were instantly 
fascinated bj r her radiant personality and colorful costumes. 
Luis Galve, her accompanist, -was an excellent pianist, and in 
the course of the evening was proclaimed as much a genius in 
his own field as was La Argentina in hers. La Argentina’s 
greatest triumph was “Lagarterana” which was hilariously fun- 
ny and very unique. E. L. 

ADMIRAL BYRD’S LECTURE 
On December thirteenth, the school had the privilege of at- 
tending Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s lecture on his most 
recent expedition into the Antarctic regions. The lecture, most 
interesting in itself, was thrillingly illustrated with motion pic- 
tures. Though most of us did not fully understand the scientific 
data and experiments, we certainly received a lasting impression 
of the type of life led by those heroic explorers. Surely none 
of us can ever forget the only native inhabitants of the vast polar 
wastes — the almost human penguins. They, among many other 
things, are vividly and indelibly stamped upon our memories. 

R. S. 


ANDOVER DANCE 

Amid hectic preparation we made ready for the Andover 
Concert which took place Saturday evening, December seventh. 

The musical clubs presented a delightful program which 
consisted of the following selections: 

Suite Handel 

March 

Sarabande 

Minuet 

Bourree 

Orchestra 


Dear Land of Home Sibelius 

My Heart Ever Faithful Bach 

Glee Club 

My Lord ! What a Morning Spiritual 

Margherita Meyer-Helmund 


Double Quartet 
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Twelfth Etude, A Flat Major Chopin 

The Engulfed Cathedral Debussy 

Piano Solo: R. R. Adams 

Shadow March Protheroe 

Shenandoah Chanty 

Double Quartet 

The Nightingale Weelkes 

Czecho-Slovakian Folk Song Anon 

Glee Club 


Under the able management of Priscilla Freeman, Chair- 
man of the Dance Committee which included Barbara Jessup, 
Nancy Dellinger, Doris Johnson, Mary Lee Bailliere, Barbara 
Homer, Nancy Chapin and Martha Walsh, the dance following 
the concert was a huge success and everyone was reluctant to 
leave at the appointed time. B. T. 


STUDENT MUSICAL RECITAL 
Sunday, December fifteenth, at vesper service, Miss Le- 
Butt’s music students gave their first recital. The program 
was started by Janet Fox playing “Witch Goes Riding” by 
Rebe, and a Welsh Folk Song, “March of the Men of Harlech.” 
Barbara Homer played “ Polichinelle ” by Rachmaninoff, fol- 
lowed by Helen Larmon with Mozart’s “Turkish Rondo.” 
“Nocturne in E Flat” by Chopin, “Dance of the Cannibals” 
by Stevens, “Claire de Lune” by Debussy were played by Edna 
Collette. Kate Wilbur concluded the delightful program with 
“Warum?” by Schumann, “Pierrot” (Carnaval) and “Waltz 
in G Flat” by Chopin. H. J. L. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 

As we entered the dining-room singing “As Joseph was a- 
walking,” we were surprised and thrilled to see a beautifully 
decorated tree under which lay innumerable intriguing pack- 
ages. But they must wait ! Between courses the Glee Club, 
standing at the steps, sang many beautiful carols — some new, 
but more familiar. 
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After we had finished a delicious Christmas dinner, we 
were amazed at the abilities of an impromptu Dramatic Group 
in a scene from “The Bird’s Christmas Carol” — yes, Mrs. Rug- 
gles giving advice to her venturesome family. Ruth Higby was 
the Irish mother, while Edna Collette, Betty Tower, Margaret 
Macreery, Margot Burnett, Cynthia Chisholm, Priscilla Free- 
man, Helen Whittet, Eleanor Elliott and Miriam Flanigan made 
up her family of children. 

As the skit ended, our jolly Santa Claus — Master of Cere- 
monies, Ethel Louprette, ended our suspense by distributing the 
gifts amongst the girls and faculty, to say nothing of sprigs of 
red-ribboned holly for the guests. Each person had to read the 
“witty” saying which was enclosed in her gift. The laughter 
at times was great as can well be imagined. 

This was a novel type of celebration for us and one greatly 
enjoyed. B. H. 


MR, HELLER AND SOLOIST FROM ST. ANNE’S 
At his last recital, Mr. Heller produced an added attrac- 
tion — a young gentleman from St. Anne’s. Needless to say, he 
felt a bit swamped and embarrassed amongst such a majority of 
gushing (admiringly) girls. But he had come to sing for us 
and he set about it with a grin (which we later discovered was 
his trademark). He transfixed one and all — even brought forth 
a few tears. We always look forward to Mr. Heller’s visits and 
enjoyed this one doubly. H. L. 


ANDOVER RETURN DANCE 
‘ ‘ Oh, there is the bus, ’ ’ came in excited shrieks from a num- 
ber of perfectly-waved and gowned demoiselles as they impa- 
tiently peered out of the window on Saturday evening, February 
first. This was the date long looked forward to — that of our 
return dance with Andover. With ill-concealed excitement we 
crowded into the bus and were off for an evening of hoped for 
fun and gaiety — and so it proved to be. Each boy tried his best 
to give us an enjoyable time, supplying us with smart little 
programs and a delicious supper. P. F. 
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SNOW TRIP AT FAIRLEE, VERMONT 

Somewhere down deep we have always harbored a desire 
for the great open spaces — for crystal air, invigorating mind and 
body for snow, glistening in prismatic beauty — but! — fictitious, 
purely fictitious, we were certain. 

We turned our well-shod backs on the customary “secret 
smiles” and “heart throbs” of Valentine’s Day and set forth 
for bonny Bonnie Oaks in the heart of the White Mountains. 
Our first impression rendered appropriate the well-known 
“Jingle Bells” for we were met by a sleigh and carried over 
the hills to the modern “grandmother’s house” for two days of 
skiing, toboganning, sledding, and hilarious mid-term vacation. 

It more than met hopes and expectations. An added attrac- 
tion was the appearance of some shy, young Dartmouth stu- 
dents for dinner and dancing on Saturday evening. We man- 
aged to hide our sorrow at not being able to sit by the fire and 
knit, and an onlooker might indeed have termed it a very gay 
affair. 

But Sunday was fated to bring that inevitable and over- 
whelming catastrophe — our departure. It was hard to leave the 
beauty of the natural surroundings that many of us had form- 
erly met only in books and come down to earth to mingle with 
such stark realities as Caesar, Washington, and equations — Ho 
hum! — we have no compunctions in stating that it will be the 
high spot of the year. H. L. 

FURTHER EVENTS ON THE CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

5th — A view of Old Ironsides and Bunker Hill for those of us 
from afar. 

6th — A piano recital by Miss LeButt, consisting of music by 
American composers. 

8th — Riding for the first time. The question is — can one stay 
on the horse or not? We managed to stay and enjoy the 
fall scenery at the same time. 

12th — The House of Seven Cables — fascinating and rather haunt- 
ing, but we prefer our own livable surroundings, thank 
you. 
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13th — Current Events. What a relief! We’re out of the depths 
of Ethiopia. T’was only a Sunday evening war con- 
ference with Miss McMillan. 

17th — Another Saturday afternoon jaunt. This time to Way- 
side Inn. As quaint as it is famous, and so aristocratic ! 

22nd — Edith Legrand and her Hungarian orchestra at Andover. 

25th — To The Great 'Waltz , the colorful play dealing with the 
life of Johann Strauss. 

26th — The musically-minded to the Women’s Club to hear Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, the celebrated concert pianist, in a pro- 
gram consisting chiefly of the works of Liszt, Chopin, and 
Mozart. 

30th — Spring is here! — But in spirit only. You see, we cele- 
brated Hallowe ’en with a box lunch at the house. 

NOVEMBER 

7th — Games, tea, and fortune-telling as the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cozad. 

9th — A trip to Wellesley Field Day for a chosen few — tea and 
views of the college. 

10th — Miss LeButt again our entertainer in a piano recital. We 
especially enjoyed Bralim’s Cradle Song. 

16th — Romeo and Juliet with Katherine Cornell as its very love- 
ly heroine. 

24th — Music hath charms ! With Mr. Heller and Mr. Niccoli serv- 
ing as interpreters for an enjoyable Sunday evening mu- 
sicale. 


DECEMBER 

9th — To the Women’s Club again to be enlightened on European 
political and social affairs with Mr. Herbert Agar as the 
able interpreter. 

14th — Cae Supper. Wha-who ! Savages ? No, — merely the 
Cae Club supper where good taste overrules good man- 
ners. 

15th — Saki — Brevity and breeze — a Sunday evening vesper serv- 
ice with Miss Ramsay. 
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JANUARY 

12th — Not to be outdone by social scions, Rogers Hall produced 
its own progressive supper party. And very nice it was 
— with commendable hors d ’oeuvres by Mesdemoiselles 
Fitz, Higby and Meyer. 

18th — Dartmouth-Harvard hockey game in the Boston Arena 
with the exciting score. 

21st — Sleigh-ride. What ho ! and away we go ! A sleigh ride 
through the starlit snow. Memory — charming — ah, but 
oh! Only a frost-bitten toe to show. 

24th — The Lunts in The Taming of the Shrew. Lynn Fontanne 
makes a superb shrew. 

26th — All the excitement of big game hunting in Africa brought 
to us by the moving-picture camera of Mr. Ira Morse. 

31st — To the theatre to sympathize with the trials and tribula- 
tions of Walter Hampden as Cyrano de Bergerac. 


EXCHANGES 

THE RIGMAROLE — Choate School, Brookline, Mass. 

THE TATLER — The Madeira School, Greenway, Ya. 

THE BLUE PENCIL— Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 
CARGOES — Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 

THE CLIO — Miss Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

THE TRIANGLE— The Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
THE BRIMMERWRITES — The Brimmer School, Boston, Mass. 
THE MAGPIE — St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. 

THE ABBOT COURANT — Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 
THE MIRROR — Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

THE MAZE — The May School, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR LIGHTER MOMENTS 

THUMB NAIL INTERVIEWS 
( Caught by our reporter in passing ) 

Patricia Mason : 

Greatest Love — Myself. 

Favorite Pastime — Laughing 
Pet Aversion — Studying. 

Outstanding Feature — Laugh. 

Helen Larmon : 

Greatest Love — Canaries and Violets. 

Favorite Pastime — Passing time. 

Pet Aversion — French poodles. 

Outstanding Feature — Figure. 

“Teent” Haberle : 

Greatest Love — Chocolate cream pie. 

Favorite Pastime — Keeping a scrap-book. 

Pet Aversion — “Lousy” dancers. 

Outstanding Feature — ‘ ‘ Tini-ness. ’ ’ 

“Z/ttpe” Louprette : 

Greatest Love — “Sophisticated Lady.” 

Favorite Pastime — Playing “Music Goes Down and 
’Round.” 

Pet Aversion — Man who wear berets and drive big cars. 
Outstanding Feature — Accent. 

Ruth Higby : 

Greatest Love — Trying to act. 

Favorite Pastime — Driving. 

Pet Aversion — “Music Goes Down and ’Round.” 
Outstanding Feature — Blush. 

Betty Tower: 

Greatest Love — A’s on exam papers. 

Favorite Pastime— Swimming. 

Pet Aversion — “Fish-eyes and glue.” 

Outstanding Feature — That wavy hair. 
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“Pussy” Freeman : 

Greatest Love — Certain man. 

Favorite Pastime — Dancing. 

Pet Aversion — Cats. 

Outstanding Feature — Determined chin. 

Mary Lee Bailliere : 

Greatest Love — Ray Noble. 

Favorite Pastime — “Dreaming a Dream.” 

Pet Aversion — Men ’s straw hats and polka dots. 
Outstanding Feature — Clothes — or is it books? 

Eloise Dickey : 

Greatest Love — English accent. 

Favorite Pastime — Taking a bath. 

Pet Aversion — Oysters. 

Outstanding Feature — Drawl and deliberation. 

Barbara Harden : 

Greatest Love — Chocolate. 

Favorite Pastime — Eating chocolate. 

Pet Aversion — Missing chocolate pie. 
Outstanding Feature — You guess ! 

“Beth” Emison : 

Greatest Love — Andoverites named Sammy. 
Favorite Pastime — Tearing up magazines. 

Pet Aversion — Florida oranges. 

Outstanding Feature — Blisters. 

Carol Letchivorth and Sue Betty Imbrie : 

Greatest Love — Flapdoodle to make us fubsy. 
Favorite Pastime — Fizgiging. 

Pet Aversion — Salad days. 

Outstanding Feature — “Toute ensemble.” 
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“SAY IT WITH MUSIC” 


Mary Lee Bailliere 

Ginny Fitz 

Margot Burnett 

Nancy Chapin 

June Cozad 

Nancy Dellinger... 

Eloise Dickey 

Eleanor Elliott 

“Beth” Emison 

“Meem” Flanigan . . 

Marge Fowler ..... 

“Pussy” Freeman.. 

“Teent” Haberle... 

Fanny Hill 

Sue Betty Imbrie.. 

Barbara Jessup 

Helen Larmon 

Carol Letchworth . . 

“Lupe” Louprette . . 

Betty Macdonald. . . 

Barbara Marden & Jean McGay 

Sarah Marling 

“Pat” Mason 

Peggy Palmer 

“Connie” Qua 

Louise Scannell 

Helen Whittet 

“Connie” Winnette 

Rogers Hall Girls 

Andover Street 


“Tea for Tonight” 

‘There’s Something About a Soldier’ 
‘You’re an Angell” 

‘All’s Well” 

‘I Live for Love” 

“I Only Have Eyes for You” 

“Sweet and Slow” 

“Too Much Imagination” 

“Beautiful Face, Have a Heart” 
“Far Above Cayuga’s Waters” 

“The Vamp of the Campus” 

“Life Begins at Sweet Sixteen” 
“Annie’s Cousin Franny” 

“At a Little Church Affair” 

“You’ve Got What it Takes” 

“Way Back Home” 

“Born to be Bored” 

“Simply Grand” 

“I’m a Little Big Shot Now” 

“When I Grow Up” 

“A Picture of Me Without You” 
“It’s the Animal in Me” 

“Parlez-moi d’ Amour” 

“In Your Own Little Innocent Way ! 
“Get Rhythm in Your Feet” 

“Let Us Have Peace” 

“Smile at Me” 

“It Never Dawned on Me” 

“Let’s Have Breakfast in Bed” 
“Flirtation Walk” 

M. M. 
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Miss Parsons is spending the winter at her home in Derry, 
N. H., and, as usual, is always pleased to have first-hand news 
of Alumnae. In the early fall the daughters of the Alumnae 
were pleased to receive a huge box of Page’s Best from Miss 

Parsons in appreciation of the flowers they had sent to her. 

^ ^ ^ 

W W w w 

June 20th, Mary Reed, ’30, was married to Mr. Benjamin 
deForrest Lambert at her home in Lowell. They are living in 
Cambridge, for Mr. Lambert will be graduated from Harvard 
Medical in 1936. 

June 28th, Gretchen White was married to Mr. Norman 
Silsbury at her uncle’s home in Lewiston, Maine. They are liv- 
ing at 66 Bassett St., Lynn, Mass. Mr. Silsbury is a graduate 
of Lynn Classical Institute and the Nichols Preparatory School 
in Cambridge. He is connected with Leon Co., Inc., Boston. 

July 9th, Beverley Reynolds, ’30, was married to Mr. Ed- 
mund Norris Brennen in Rye, N. Y. Mr. Brennen is a graduate 
of Georgetown University and is in the advertising department 
of the New York Sun. 

September 6th, Martha Howell, ’19, was married to Mr. 
Raymond Edmond Crinnion in Altadena, Cal. Just ten days 
later, when they were on a motor trip through the Yosemite, 
Mr. Crinnion lost his life in an accident. Martha and her hus- 
band had made reservations to take a freighter to Europe a fort- 
night later. The sympathy of her classmates and friends is 
extended to her. Martha has entered the University of Southern 
California and hopes to complete her work for her degree. 

September 26th, Carolyn Fountain, ’27, was married to Mr. 
Elliott Robinson Van Derby in Middletown, Conn. 

September 26th, Laura Moran, ’27, was married to Mr. 
David Lewis Grant in Okmulgee, Okla. 

September 28, Mildred Damon, ’29, was married to Mr. 
Andrew Whiteside Fulle in All Souls Church in Lowell. Bar- 
bara Damon, ’29, was her sister’s maid-of-honor and among the 
bridesmaids were Mary Jane Maxwell, ’29, and Charlotte 
Howard, ’29. The Fulles have taken one of the oldest houses 
in Marblehead, Mass., where their address is 13 Lee Street. 
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October 2nd, Betty Throckmorton, ’33, was married to Mr. 
Benjamin May, 2nd, Lieutenant (j. g.) United States Navy, in 
New York City. 

October 10th, Elizabeth Lee Page was married to Mr. Ed- 
ward Benjamin Bell at the Manning Manse in Billerica, Mass. 
Priscilla Robinson was the maid-of-honor. Mr. Bell is a graduate 
of the Lowell Textile Institute and is employed by a Pittsburgh, 
Pa. corporation. The Bells are living at 84 Foster St., Lowell. 

November 16th, Katherine (Weeks) Walters, ’23, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Parker Hart in Englewood, N. J. 

December 27th, Corinthia Earl, ’28, was married to Mr. 
James Reed Morse in the First Congregational Church of Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

January 1st, Ruth Kilborn was married to Dr. Donald 
Gribbin of Portland, Maine at her home in Portland. Helen 
Kilborn Russell, ’22, w T as matron-of-honor for her sister and the 
flower girl was Helen’s daughter Barbara. Dr. Gribbin is a 
graduate of the University of New Hampshire and the Massa- 
chusetts College of Optometry. He is a practicing optometrist 
in Portland. 

January 15th, Beatrice Taylor was married to Mr. Burtt E. 
Warren, Jr. of Nashua, New Hampshire in the chapel of St. 
Anne’s Church in Lowell. Her matron-of-honor was Barbara 
Macartney Morse. Mr. Warren is the advertising manager of 
the Nashua Telegraph owned by his father. 

In August, Janet Swan, ’28, announced her engagement to 
Mr. Edmund Lincoln Eveleth of Hartford, Conn. Mr. Eveleth 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy and was graduated from 
Brown University with the class of 1932. He was a member of 
Phi Delta Theta. He is associated with Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft, a division of the United Aircraft Manufacturing Corp. in 
Hartford. Janet and her mother in January took a cruise to 
South America to visit Virginia Swan Parrish, ’28, in Barran- 
quilla, Colombia. Janet plans to be married in the late spring 
when Virginia will return to be her sister’s matron-of-honor. 

October 11th, Mary Dyer, ’33, announced her engagement 
to Robert B. McNitt of New York and Palmer, Mass. Mary is 
now living in Winchester, Mass., at 5 Lantern Lane. 
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On Thanksgiving Day, Shirley Shuttle worth, ’29, announced 
her engagement to Franksford Salisbury Sumner, Jr., of Wes- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Sumner attended the Cambridge School in Ken- 
dal Green, Mass., and is now in business in Amsterdam, New 
York. 

December 24th, Amy Culver announced her engagement to 
Mr. E. Donald Terry. 

December 28th, Rosemary Mehan, ’31, announced her en- 
gagement to Mr. Daniel Francis O’Leary. He is a graduate of 
the Boston English High and Northeastern University. Mr. 
O’Leary is an engineer with the New England Power Co. and 
is located in Lowell. 

January 24th, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
G. Bohmrich (Elizabeth Spalding, ’22), in Washington, D. C. 

February 24th, Florence Ganson, ’26, announced her en- 
gagement to George Walter Lindenherg, Jr., of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Mr. Lindenherg is a graduate of Ohio State University 
and the University of Colorado. He is a member of Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity. The wedding is set for the latter part of March. 

July 16th, a daughter, Cynthia, was bom to Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler Burrage (Madeline Fox, ’24) in Lowell, Mass. 

On October 31st, a daughter, Mary Ann, was born to Dr. and 
Mrs. John J. Breen (Star Ryan) in Lowell. 

In January, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Stocker (Martha Cooper). 

The sympathy of her many friends is extended to Louise 
Grover deMesquita. About a fortnight before Christmas her 
husband was killed in a motor accident between Lynn and Bos- 
ton. Mario had just received notice of his acceptance as a 
secretary in the Brazilian diplomatic corps and was driving to 
Boston to attend a dinner to be given in his honor. He stepped 
from his own car to examine the engine and was struck by a 
truck and died within a few hours. 

Alice Brock, ’22, is teaching in the second grade of Port 
Jervis, N. Y. schools. 

Jeanne Bryant, ’35, was the marshal of the floral parade of 
the National Cherry Festival, held in Traverse City, Michigan 
in July. 
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Marjorie Marshall, ’33, sailed in October for Paris. She 
has been accepted as a pupil of the famous organist, Dupres, of 
Paris. 

Marion Mills, '30, received her degree as a doctor of Osteo- 
pathy from the College in Philadelphia last June. 

Sarah Pearson McWane, ’27, has the distinction of having 
two of her lyric poems published in the 1935 volume of Ameri- 
can Lyric Poetry. Sally writes under the name of Sally Mc- 
Wane. When she took her junior year from Smith College at 
the University of Edinburgh she studied poetry under Bruce 
Dickens, grandson of Charles Dickens. Mr. McWane is con- 
ducting research in centrifugal castings at the Sandusky, Ohio 
Foundry and Machine Company, and he and Sally are living in 
Sandusky. 

Virginia Rogers, ’27, is teaching this year in Westford, Mass. 
She also has classes in dramatic work for the children and high 
school students. Virginia calls her classes Children’s and 
Young People’s Little Theatre and the work of the year is 
closed with a dramatic recital in the late spring. Virginia 
coached in the fall “The Thirteenth Chair” given by the All 
Soul’s Theatre Guild in December. 

Harriet Qua, ’32, was student head of Hockey at Wellesley 
and she served as chairman of games at a swimming pool carnival 
on the fall Field Day in November. The carnival was given to 
help raise the remaining money for a college swimming pool. 

Florence Nesmith, ’00, has been teaching Arts and Crafts 
classes in embroider}’ and weaving in several of the New Hamp- 
shire towns under the auspices of the State society. 

Helen Lovell Hainan, ’03 and Carol Quincy Davis brought 
Nathalie Newhall Letchworth’s daughter, Carol, when she en- 
tered Rogers Hall in September. 

The friends of Dorothy Ellingwood McLane, ’04, sympathize 
with her in the death of her husband in the early fall. 

The friends of Polly Farrington Wilder, ’05, were saddened 
by the death of her husband after a short illness in December. 

Gladys Lawrence, ’08, completed her work for her degree 
at Columbia University last summer. 
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Julia Burke Morse, ’ll, has collaborated with her husband 
in writing a book about their big game hunting and photograph- 
ing adventures in Africa. The book is to be published February 
first. Mr. Morse has built a museum open to the public at their 
summer home in Warren, N. H., and he has placed there the 
trophies from his many trips to Africa. 

Helen Weld, ’21, Alice Chase, ’23, and Dorothy Drewson, ’33, 
were all passengers to Europe on the Normandie last summer. 

Dorothy LeButt, ’24, is teaching music at Rogers Hall as a 
resident teacher. She has started a glee club and in March the 
girls will give ‘ ‘ The Pirates of Penzance. ’ ’ 

Florence Ganson, ’26, and Leona Schaddelee, ’27, were to- 
gether in Florida last year. 

Martha Bray, ’30, removed to Dayton, Ohio in the fall where 
she has accepted a position. 

Joan Grannis, ’33, and Ruth, ’34, are spending the winter 
in New York with their parents. 

Janet Tighe, ’34, passed her examinations and was admitted 
to Simmons College this fall. 

Nancy Burke, ’33, was a member of the committee in charge 
of the annual mid-winter formal dance at Connecticut College on 
February 22nd. 

Carol Proctor, ’34, was the representative of her dormitory 
at the annual Sophomore tea dance at Wellesley College on 
February 18th. 

Betty Cleveland, ’35, has entered Bradford Junior College. 
Nancy Lee Hatch is a Freshman at Wellesley; Edith Lewis at 
Jackson College in Tufts; Martha Murphy at Connecticut and 
Hildreth Pratt at Bryn Mawr. Betty Seekins is at Pine Manor 
and Jeanne Bryant is studying art in Boston. 

The new “daughters” at Rogers Hall are Frances Hill 
(Helen Faulds, ’09) ; Carol Letchworth (Nathalie Newhall, ’03) ; 
Sarah Marling (Sarah Hunter) ; Joan Waterhouse (Dorothy 
Bramhall) ; Constance Winnette (Thelma Borg, ’15). The new 
“sisters” are Cynthia Chisholm (Dorothy Chisholm Van Nest, 
’31) ; Sue Betty Imbrie (Margaret and Mary, ’29) ; Constance 
Qua (Harriet, ’32). Betty Macdonald is a cousin of Claire 
Tueke, ’24, and Peggy Palmer is a niece of Elinor Palmer 
Magruder, ’00. 
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Speaking of Thrice 

3 

“THERE IS HARDLY ANYTHING IN 
THE WORLD THAT SOME MAN CAN- 
NOT MAKE A LITTLE WORSE AND 
SELL A LITTLE CHEAPER AND THE 
PEOPLE WHO CONSIDER PRICE ONLY 
ARE THIS MAN’S LAWFUL PREY” 

— Attributed to Ruskin 

Speaking of Quality 

8 

Trustworthy Goods 
Character in Merchandise 
Low Prices for Quality 
Exactness of Statements 
Pleasant Personal Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

at 

7 tiBonJhirefie 

^/Merchandise of MhMERIT Only 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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M A ‘ ° . Bollard company 1 

THE STORE FOR THRIFTY PEOPLE 


Lowell’ s 
Biggest 

Busiest and 
Best 



Store 


56 DEPARTMENTS 
AND MORE TO COME 


AND A GROCERY DEPARTMENT THAT IS 
WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE IN THESE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
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Better Fuels - Better Service 
Buy with Confidence Our Guaranteed Fuels 


E. A. WILSON co. 

700 Broadway Sun Building 

Tel. 4940 Tel. 135 


Jeddo Coal 
Cleercoal 

Red Spot Coal 
Fuel Oil 


New England Coke 
Franklin Coal 

Ambricoal 

Range Oil 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 
IRON FIREMAN STOKER DELCO OIL BURNER 

( The Best in Coal Heating) (A General Motors Value) 
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“Say it with Flowers 99 


FLOWERS TELEGRAPHED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


66 Merrimack Street 

LOWELL, MASS. 


ALL HEATED CARS 


OUT-OF-TOWN TRIPS 


DEPOT TAXI CAB CO. 


TEL. 



MERRIMACK HOTEL STAND 

(Across from the Depot) 


PROMPT, COURTEOUS SERVICE 


E. J. Reilly, Mgr. 
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W. J. HOARE 

Sea Food of All Kinds 
in its Season 

Fresh Fish, Oysters, 

Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 

Tel. 863 461 Lawrence St. 

“For Your Health's Sake 

Eat More Fish ” 



Now Distributed, by the 
Oldest Food Store in 

Lowell 


T. A. WHELAN 

312 Central Street 



Beacon & Washington Streets 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


“'Globe Trotter” 
Zephyr 

Sweater Frock 



The nice thing about this 
dress is that it doesn’t look 
inexpensive. Its fine zephyr 
yarn is sufficiently light weight 
to be comfortable for Spring. 
It is knit with a firm stitch in 
the classic two-piece style 
with becoming square neck- 
line. In lively pastel colors. 
* r. S. Pat. Oft. 
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TRADITIONAL 

For more than a century S. S. Pierce Co. has brought 
the finest foods from all parts of the world to the homes 
of New England. 

Quality and service, plus good value, have become 
synonymous with S. S. Pierce Co. 

Send for our price list, “The Epicure.” Mail orders 
given prompt, careful attention. 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON 


Compliments of 

Daniel Gage, Inc. 
ICE 

Manufactured and Natural 
Air Conditioned Refrigerators 

Osterman Coal Go. 

Coal - N. E. Coke - Cleercoal - Fire Place Wood 
Heating Oils - Automatic Coal Stokers 
and the Proper Kind of Prepared Dry Stoker Coal 

791 Tels. 792 
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HOBSON & LAWLER CO. 

Plumbing and 
Heating 


INSURANCE 

of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FRED. C. CHURCH & CO. 

53 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 
89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lowell 917 
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Compliments of 

A. STOWELL & CO. 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 

24 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER FOR 

. ROGERS HALL . . 


GYMNASIUM GARMENTS MADE TO MEASURE 


JANE TOOHER SPORT CLOTHES 

711 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Shawprint Incorporated 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers and Pox Makers 
Since 1900 


Telephones: 893 — 894 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Page Catering Company 
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LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 

QUALITY WORK AT POPULAR PRICES 
FREE DELIVERY IN LOWELL AND NEARBY TOWNS 

Phone Lowell 5309 

WINCHESTER LAUNDRY 

60 PUFFER STREET LOWELL 


ALPHONSE DEBAISIEUX 


& CO. 


Formerly for S. £. Snow 

DILLON DYE WORKS 

Kalsomining - Whitewashing 
Plastering and Brick Work 

5 East Merrimack St. 

TEL. 453 

Telephone 6596- J 


84 WORTHEN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 




CANDY - FANCY DRINKS - BAKED GOODS 
SALADS - - SANDWICHES IN OUR TEAROOM 


At the Clock in the Square 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

GRAHAM R. WHIDDEN 

BATCHELDER & SNYDER 

General Insurance 

COMPANY, INC. 

45 Merrimack Street 

Lowell, Mass. 

Producers of Fine Foods 

Tel 144 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Established 1898 Telephone 2546 

Douglas & Company 

SLATE, GRAVEL, TILE and METAL 

ROOFING 

CORNICE and SKYLIGHT WORK 

Dealers in Coal Tar, Pitch and All Kinds of 
Roofing Material 

147 Rock Street, Lowell, Mass. 

BAY STATE DYE 
HOUSE 

HOWE STREET 

TeL 4536 We Call and Deliver 

Robert F. Marden John H. Murphy 

Marden & Murphy 


Commercial Specialists 

15 Kearney Square 

COURIER-CITIZEN BUILDING 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of a 

FRIEND 

Compliments of 

Stationers 

Lorney O’Connor 

Gift Shop 

PAINTER and 

Toy Shop 

PAPER HANGER 

G. C. PRINCE & SON, 

47 Conduit Street, Lowell 

INC. 

Telephone 4132 

108 MERRIMACK ST. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS A PRESCRIPTION STORE 

The Only Ethical Drug Store in Lowell 
This is the reason your doctor wants his prescriptions filled here 


F. AND E. BAILEY & CO. 

"Prescription Specialists" 


79 Merrimack St. 


Lowell, Mass. 


19 John St. 
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Compliments of 

THE LOWELL FIVE CENT 
SAVINGS BANK 

34 JOHN STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 



Art Store 

Next time you need 
anything — for anyone — for 

any occasion — you’ll find PRESCOTT STREET 

everything here. CORNER CENTRAL 
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Since 1868 

Students with Verve and Imagination have Continued 

to Choose 

Uarljrarlj 

Photographs of \ Distinction 


BAY STATE BUILDING 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Tel. 22443 


BACHRACH, INC. 
44 Hunt Street 
Newton, Mass. 


COURIER-CITIZEN CO. 

General Printers 

% 


Jackson Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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ALBERT RICHARDS 
COMPANY, INC. 

77-79 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Wholesale Distributors of 
Beef, Pork, Lamb, Poultry, Butter 
and Eggs 

"Where School and Hotel Folk* 
Gather ** 


The OUTLET FRUIT CO. 

A. BABIGIAN, Mgr. 

Wholesale Fruit and Produce 

Old English Beverages 

157-161 Market St., Lowell, Mass. 
Telephones 3044 - 3045 


Compliments of 

DR. WM. R. PEPIN 


For Novelties 

in Footwear 

SEE 

The Sample Shoe Store 

MR. SHWARTZ 

24 Prescott Street 


CARROLL CUT RATE 
PERFUMER 

Catering to Rogers Hall Needs 

72 MERRIMACK ST. 
LOWEST LOWELL PRICES 

Fine Cutlery 

Fine Plane Goods 

at 

THE THOMPSON 

HARDWARE CO. 

Tel. 156—157 


Compliments of 

MACARTNEY’S 


CAMERON 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioners 

AND 

Fountain Supplies 
183 PINE STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Compliments of 

Fountain Pens 

Mechanics 

Savings Bank 

Greeting Cards 

in 

Lowell, Mass. 

DONALDSON’S 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

204 MERRIMACK ST. 

“On the Sunny Side of Merrimack St." 

Compliments of 

Compliments of a 

Dr. Brendan Leahey 

FRIEND 

Compliments of 

Are You One — 

“So tired of making old things do! 

I will have something fresh and new!” 

We can always help you in such cases .... 

PRINCE-COTTER CO. 

Dr. Boyden Pillsbury 

Designers and Creators of Fine 
Jewelry 

104 MERRIMACK ST. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Compliments of 

Gowns for Miss and Matron 
Moderately Priced 

JAMES BLACKSTOCK 
& SON 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

KATHERINE C. MACK 

194 Merrimack St. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass. 

“A little shop with a sincere 
desire to serve you ” 
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Compliments of the 

Qandyland 

DUTCHROOM 

Serving the best Lunches, Ice 
Cream, Sodas and Pastries 

at moderate prices 
124 MERRIMACK STREET 


Qharles T. Marsden 

Electrical Contractor 

Experts in Electrical Illumination 

Specializing in Electric Light 
and Power Installation 

Telephone 5708 

21 Chester St. Lowell, Mass. 


WOODMORELAND STABLES 


MIDDLESEX ROAD BURLINGTON, MASS. 




Horses of the Better Class 
Expert Instructors 

REASONABLE BOARDING RATES 


TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 0484 


Please Patronize 
Our o Advertisers 


^S^ogers Hall 

<iA Forty-Year Old School for (fir Is 
in a Delightful 3few Sngland 

Setting 


College ^Preparatory 
and general bourses 

graduate £ourse of Two Fears 

Electives in Secretarial Training 
Home Economics 
Music and Art 


CAREFULLY DIRECTED 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
RIDING — SWIMMING POOL 


For Illustrated Catalogue 

Address 

Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay 

Lowell, Mass. 
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